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We're  planning  a  very  special  Brown  weekend  and  invite  you  to  join 
us.  The  variety  of  faculty  lectures,  cultural  events,  athletic  contests  and 
social  activities  are  included  in  the  schedule  below.  The  registration  fee  is 
requested  to  help  defray  our  costs:  *  denotes  events  where  your  $5 
registration  fee  and  nanietag  permit  admission.  Events  marked  $  require 
ticket  purchase.  We  hope  you  are  going  to  join  us  for  Homecoming  '85! 
Tickets  and  final  program  will  he  available  at  registration. 


Robert  R  Sivuitc:  '5S 
President,  Associated  Alumni 


Jean  Folletl  '77 

President,  Association  of  Class  Officers 


October  18-20, 1985 


Homecoming  85 


Registration  Form  for  Ticlceted  Events 

name 

class 

Mress 

City,  slate,  zip 

telephone  number 

Registration  fee  @  $5 

Ticketed  Events: 

Friday  varsity  soccer  &  $2 

Saturday  varsity  football  (a  $8 

Saturday  N.Y.  deli  box  lunches  (&!  $5 

turkey    roast  beef    tuna 

Preservation  Society  tours  @  $5 

Orchestra /Chorus  @  $5  aduIts/$2  students 

@$5        @$2 

Sunday  Faculty  Club  brunch  @$  10 


Return  this  form  by  October  II,  1985  with  check  payable  to  Brown 
University  Homecoming,  Box  1859,  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rl  02912. 
For  more  information  call  the  Alumni  Relations  Office  at  40i  863-3307. 
We  are  sorry  but  we  cannot  accept  refunded  cancellations  after  October  14. 


Sponsored  by  the  Associated  Alumni  of  Brown  University 
and  the  Association  of  Class  Officers. 


Schedule  of  Events 
Friday,  October  18 

2:00-8;  30  pm 

2:00  pm 

3:30  pm 
5:30-8:50  pm 


7:30  pm 


Registration.  The  Maddock  Alumni  Center 
*Freshman  Football  vs.  Army 
'Walking  Tour  of  The  College  Green 

Homecoming  Dinner  at  the  Faculty  Club  $ 

Call  401  863-3023  for  reservations. 

Men'sVarsity  Soccer  vs.  Cornell  $ 


Saturday,  October  19 

8:00  am  -  noon  Late  Registration.  The  Maddock  Alumni  Center 

9: 30  am         Dean  of  the  College  Harriet  Sheridan  discusses  Brown's 

Curriculum,  preceded  by  coffee  and  danish. 
10: 30  am        *The  Continuing  College.  Brown  Faculty  Lectures 
CommgofAciein  the  '80's,  Andrew  E.  Slaby,  MD 
The  Reuijan  Economic MIraele.  William  Poole 
The  Nature  of  Semiotics.  Michael  Silverman 
Sweet  Agony:  Writinij  and  Writmci  Fellows  at  Brown, 
ToriHaring-Smith 
The  Politics  of  Terrorism.  William  Beeman 

1 1 :00  am        *  Women's  Varsity  Soccer  vs.  Cornell 

*  Women's  Varsity  Field  Hockey  vs.  Cornell 

ll:30-2:OOpm  Lunch  Under  the  Tent  $ 

12:00-4: 50  pm        'Shuttle  Service  to  and  from  Brown  stadium. 
1 :  30  pm  Varsity  Football  Brown  vs.  Cornell  $ 

Walking TourofHistoricCollege Hill  $ 
'Dean's  Reception/Art  Exhibit 
4:00-6:00         Post-Game  Party  Under  the  Tent 
Parking  Lot  A,  cash  bar 
5:30-8:30pni  Homecoming  Dinner  at  the  Faculty  Club  $ 

Call  401  863-3025  for  reservations. 
8:30  pm         Brown  University  Chorus  and  Wind  Ensemble 
in  Concert  $ 

Sunday,  October  20 

9:00- 1 1:00  am  Brunch  at  the  Faculty  Club  $ 

1 1 :00  am        *  An  Hour  with  President  Swearer 
1 :  50  pm         Brown  University  Chorus  and  Wind  Ensemble 
in  Concert  $ 
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Who  Judges  the  News? 

The  power  of  the  Fourth  Estate  can  be 
awesome.  The  press  does  more  than  tell 
us  the  way  it  is:  It  analyzes  and  decides 
what  is  newsworthy  and  what's  not.  At 
Commencement,  Fred  Friendly.  Edward 
R.  Murrow  Professor  of  Journalism 
Emeritus  at  Columbia  University,  put  a 
group  of  Journalists  and  lawyers  on  the 
firing  line,  in  an  attempt  to  figure  out 
who  judges  the  news. 

Meet  the  Sarah  Doyle  Center 

For  the  past  ten  years,  the  little  house 
on  Meeting  Street  that  faces  the 
Pembroke  campus  has  been  a  place 
where  ideas  could  ferment  and  activism 
could  foment.  Sarah  Doyle  means  more 
to  undergraduates  than  they  may  be 
aware. 

Democracy  in  the  Philippines: 

Mark  Thompson  '82  spent  some  time  in 
the  Philippines  as  a  Rotary  Scholar 
observing  the  Marcos  government  and 
its  alternatives. 


■S  '^O      To  a  Graduate,  Dying  Young 


Parents  are  not  supposed  to  outlive 
their  children,  but  sometimes  nature 
goes  berserk  and  it  happens.  James 
Findlay  returned  to  Commencement  in 
June  to  honor  his  son,  the  late  Peter 
Findlay  '85. 
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Preserve 
Your  Assets 

The  harvest  has  been  bounhful, 
but  now  you're  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  having  the  fruits  of 
your  labor  gobbled  up  by  estate 
tax.  Don't  be  left  in  such  a  pickle! 

You  can  preserve  your  assets 
for  your  children  or  grand- 
children, and,  at  the  same  rime, 
make  a  gift  to  Brown  through  a 
charitable  lead  trust. 

Brown  will  reap  the  benefits 
of  the  interest  income  during  the 
term  of  the  trust.  Then,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  trust,  the  prin- 
cipal will  be  passed  on  to  the 
designated  recipient.  Those 
assets  will  have  been  removed 
from  your  estate  and  will  not  be 
subject  to  an  estate  tax  at  a  later 
rime. 

For  further  informarion  on 
charitable  lead  trusts,  contact: 

The  Office  of  Planned  Giving 
Brown  University  /  Box  1893 
Providence,  Rl  02912 
401  863-2374 


CARRYING  THE  MAIL 


Planned  Giving 


A  badge  of  honor 

Editor;  This  is  to  second  Thomas 
M.  Donohue's  request  (BAM.  May)  for 
removal  of  the  Sanction  entry  on  the 
transcripts  of  students  protesting  CIA 
presence  on  campus  (though  1  suspect 
they  may  wear  that  mark  as  a  badge  of 
honor)  and  to  lament  President  Swear- 
er's tortuous  construction  of  academic 
freedom  (doubly  disappointing  to  me 
since  during  his  regime  at  C;arleton  one 
of  my  children  took  a  degree  there). 

NEIL  D.  ISAACS,  "59  Ph.D. 

College  Park,  Md. 

'Enough  is  enough' 

Editor:  It  was  with  great  conster- 
nation that  I  read  the  May  Neiv  York 
Times  article  concerning  racism  at 
Brown.  Contrary  to  the  assumption  of 
the  article  and  the  complaints  on  cam- 
pus that  there  is  insufficient  sensitivity 
to  the  needs  of  minority  groups  on 
Brown's  campus,  it  is  my  experience 
and  belief  that  there  is  too  much  sensi- 
tivity to  the  particular  concerns  of  the 
varied  elements  of  this  diverse  student 
body.  The  recent  problems  with  mi- 
nority groups  reflect  this  viewpoint. 
Because  of  the  administration's  unend- 
ing effort  to  bend  over  backwards  to 
accommodate  each  self-identified 
group  in  the  student  body,  it  has  ironi- 
cally aided  the  division  which  it  sought 
to  climinish.  In  effect,  the  University  is 
now  reaping  that  which  it  has  sown. 

To  paraphrase  Orwell,  the  phrase 
that  all   'students"  are  equal,  but  some 
"students"  are  more  equal  than  others 
is  alive  and  well  on  campus.  In  an  eitort 
to  accommodate  the  concerns  ot  mi- 
nority groups,  the  administration  has, 
for  example,  established  a  Third  World 
Orientation  Week,  a  T  bird  World 
Center,  as  well  as   fhiid  World  coimse- 
lors.  These  programs,  and  others  like 
them,  though  well-intentioned,  ha\e 
the  effect  of  fragmenting  ihe  campus 
into  its  component  pans.  Anyone  who 
doubts  this  conclusion  need  only  take  a 
look  at  the  Ratty's  seating,  campirs 
housing,  or  the  Commencement  pro- 


cession, to  realize  that  the  efforts  of  the 
administration  to  create  a  Brown 
community  derived  from  the  distinctive 
groups  that  make  it  up  has  been  a  fail- 
ure. Instead,  the  University  has  unin- 
tentionally exacerbated  the  diffeiences 
among  its  diverse  student  body. 

Enough  is  enough;  it  is  now  time 
for  the  University  to  treat  all  of  its  stu- 
dents in  a  similar  fashion  so  as  to  en- 
courage a  sense  of  community.  The 
University  should  strive  for  a  diverse 
student  body,  but  should  not  feel  com- 
pelled to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  all 
the  groups  which  comprise  this  student 
body.  Just  as  the  United  States  Con- 
gress should  try  to  represent  the  na- 
tional community,  so  too  should  the 
administration  strive  to  represent  the 
Brown  community.  It  is  now  time  for 
all  of  the  "students"  to  be  truly  equal. 

DON  SAMUELS  '83 

Lav  Ani^eli's 

Incongruous  advertising 

Editor:  How  incongruous:  The 
medical  school  probably  teaches  that 
alcoholism  is  a  major  public  health 
problem  while  the  poverty-stricken 
BAM  advertises  Dewar's  White  Label 
Scotch  on  its  back  cover. 

ROBERT  E.  McKAY,  MD.  '53 

Paoli.  Pa. 

ROTC  and 
career  options 

F.ditor:  For  years,  I've  been  fol- 
lowing the  RO  rC  debate  as  presented 
in  yom  publication.  After  reading 
Marty  Lawyer's  letter  in  the  March  is- 
sue, 1  lincl  I  nuist  speak  out  on  this  is- 
sue. 

Brown  should  educate  military 
ofhcers  to  provide  a  balance  in  leader- 
ship in  our  armed  services  and  to  give 
Blown  students  yet  one  more  career 
o])lion. 

NRO  rC  at  Brown  is  responsible 
for  my  career  and  my  marriage.  Had  I 
not  seen  thai  "Join  the  Marines"  poster 
at  the  RO  rC  building  on  campus  in 


Return? 

Will  you  ever  return  to 
the  Coral  and  Java  Seas? 

^"^QCxdiX  Pacific  Memories  tours  on  land,  sea 
and  by  "flightseeing"  are  planned  to  enable 
you  to  visit  Guadalcanal.  "Iron  Bottom"" 
Bay.  Australian  coast  watcher  stations. 
Rabaul.  Kokoda  Trail  to  the  Owen  Stanley 
Mountains  and  commemorate 
'Araw  ng  Kagitingan'"  ( Day  of 
Valor)  in  Manila.  And  more! 

Don't  miss  this  once-in-a- 
lifetime  opportunity  to  cruise 
in  comfort  aboard  the  World 
Class  ROYAL  VIKING  STAR  to 
your  PACIFIC  MEMORIES^ 
Espiritu  Santo.  Rabaul.  Guad- 
alcanal, Manus.  Milne  Bay 
and  Port  Moresby.  And  then 
sail  on  to  Bali.  Singapore, 
Manila  and  Hong  Kong. 


m^ 


HALLEY'S  COMET 

is  visableas  we  cruise 
the  best  latitudes  in 
the  world  for 
viewing  it! 


April9-May7, 1986 


Victories  on  Guadalcanal,  New  Guinea  and  in  the 
Coral  Sea.  inspired  by  men  like  "Bull"  Halsey. 
"31 -Knot"  Burke  and  "Pappy"  Boyington  paved 
the  way  for  the  Phillippine  invasion. 

Return  with  us  to  spin  your  own  TALES  OF  THE 
SOUTH  PACIFIC,  renew  old  friendships  and 
relive  some  of  the  proudest  days  of  your  life! 


Write  or  call: 


W\\\you  return?  At  1800  hours,  9  April  1986,  one  of  the 
most  luxurious  cruise  ships  afloat,  the  ROYAL  VIKING 
STAR,  will  sail  past  the  renowned  Sydney  Opera  House 
enroute  to  Hong  Kong. 


"A 


[VEL 
NYWHERE 


1-800-523-1650 

SoLJftv  Hill  Towers  Plaza. 
Philadelphia.  PA  19106 


Yes,  I'd  like  to  return  Hv  loimngthtApniy-MayT.  1986 
Pacil'ic  McmiiriL's  Cruise  (m  tht  ROY.AL  VIKING  STAR.  Please  send  me 
Ihf  Irtf  hnxhurt  with  all  tht-  Intormation. 


Namf 


.■\ddrvs.s 


Cilv 


Stale 


ZIP 


Tt'lfphnntr 


Clas.<; 


ALUMNI 

H^LIGHTS 

ABROAD 


Exceptional  Experiences  for 
Selective  TVavelers. 


Egypt 
Greece 
Asia  Minor 
the  Aegean 
Carthage 
Central  Asia 
the  Kyber  F^ss 
India 
Nepal 
the  Himalayas 
Japan 
Southeast  Asia 
Java 
Borneo 
Ceylon 
Sumatra 
South  America 
the  Galapagos 
the  Amazon 
Ancient  Civilizations 
the  Andes 
Australia 
New  Zealand 
New  Guinea 
Kenya 
Tanzania 
the  Seychelles 
Northern  Italy 
Burgundy 
Southwest  France 
Alsace-Lorraine 
the  Rhine 
the  Moselle 
Flanders 
Scotland 
Wales 


Ancient. 


Classical. 


Mysterious. 


Oriental. 


Enigmatic. 


Primitive. 


Vibrant. 


Compelling. 


Exciting. 


Artistic. 


Cultural. 


Historic. 


Highly  acclaimed  itineraries, 
especially  designed  for  alumni 
of  Brown,  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
other  distinguished  univer- 
sities. For  further  information, 
please  contact: 


^;  Alumni  Flights  Abroad 


"iDepartment  BR-10 

A.EA.  Plaza 

425  Cherry  Street 

Bedford  Hills,  New  York  10507 

TOLL  FREE  1-800- AFA-8700 

N.Y  State  (914)  241-0111 


1950,  I  would  not  have  received  my 
commission  in  the  Marine  Corps,  would 
not  have  met  my  husband  of  thirty-one 
years,  who  was  a  career  Naval  officer, 
would  not  have  attended  Naval  Justice 
School  which  motivated  me  to  be  a  law- 
yer, would  not  be  the  mother  of  I.t. 
Timothv  R.  Hanley,  USNA  78,  and 
would  not  have  been  able  to  enjoy  my 
career  as  a  member  of  a  large  Seattle 
law  firm.  That's  what  1  mean  about 
exposure  to  career  options! 

MARY  SULLIVAN  HANLEY  Si 

Seattle 

The  art  of 
communication 

Editor:  Willi  the  rapid  ad\ance- 
ment  and  highly  sophisticated  state  of 
technology  in  communication  methods, 
have  we  indeed  lost  the  art  to  comnui- 
nicate  with  each  ottier?  Was  that  whv 
the  students  at  Brown  had  to  resort  to 
confrontational  tactics  in  both  the  case 
of  "suicide  pills  "  and  the  case  of  tfie 
"CIA  recruiting  incident"?  What  does 
this  really  say  about  the  state  of  our 
society  at  large? 

We  pride  ourselves  on  the  idealism 
of  the  American  Way,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  individual  freedom,  the 
academic  fieedoni,  the  academic  at- 
mosphere of  courtesy  and  dialogue. 
What  has  happened  in  the  200  years 
since  the  founding  of  oiu^  nation  ac- 
cording to  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence and  the  subsequent  drafting  and 
the  ratification  of  our  national  Consti- 
tution? I  am  svmpathetic  with  the  stu- 
dents, and  I  think  a  great  many  of  them 
are  indeed  concerned  with  the  great 
national  issues  which  they,  as  the 
younger  people,  will  have  all  the  moie 
to  face.  The  nuclear  arms  race  issue 
which  triggered  the  incidence  of  the 
"suicide  pills"  and  the  covert  nature  of 
the  CIA  activities  are  issues  so  large  and 
important,  they  defy  the  imagination  as 
to  how  these  issues  can  be  effectively 
dealt  with  in  order  to  safeguaid  our 
tradition  of  freedom  and  to  safeguard 
us  from  total  destruction.  Using  the 
confrontational  method  indeed  is  a  way 
that  the  students  are  saying:  We  are 
desperate;  we  need  attention  to  address 
these  problems;  how  can  we  otherwise 
make  ourselves  heard?  What  are  the 
responsibilities  of  the  university? 

I  agree  also  with  Professor  Barus 
of  Swarthmore  that  to  ec|uate  academic 
freedom  with  academic  courtesy  is  to 
etiuate  the  Bill  of  Rights  with  locally 
controlled  ordinances.  Academic  free- 
dotii  in  its  basic  essence  is  the  guarantee 


of  the  right  to  think,  the  freedom  to 
choose  materials  to  substantiate  the 
validities  of  the  thoughts,  a  debate  and 
a  dialogue  with  academics  who  hold 
othei  viewpoints,  all  these  hopefully  in 
a  well-ordered,  well-traditioned,  and 
courteous  atmosphere.  Hecklers  really 
have  no  place  in  such  an  atmosphere, 
but  there  is  no  law  against  it  except  in 
accordance  to  local  ordinances.  But 
with  a  certain  gravity  of  a  situation,  and 
to  assure  the  right  to  the  freedom  of 
speech,  a  heckler  with  no  intention  of 
causing  a  disturbance  can  have  the 
right  to  be  heard.  Better  that  he  be 
asked  to  contain  himself  until  the 
speaker  has  finished  with  the  speaker's 
right  of  delivei  ance.  Suppose  we 
changed  the  scenario,  and  suppose  the 
heckling  is  from  a  concealed  device  and 
suppose  the  heckling  is  built  into  the 
loud  speaker  system;  suppose  other 
covert  means  are  to  be  used,  then 
where  shall  we  stand  on  academic  free- 
dom? The  issue  is  of  course  whether 
covert  activities  and  covert  activities 
used  to  disrupt  orderly  ways  of  doing 
things  and  disi  iipt  orderlv  thoughts  can 
possibly  be  compatible  with  academic 
freedom. 

With  the  rapid  advancement  and 
highly  sophisticated  state  of  technology 
in  comnumication  methods,  a  lot  of 
which  is  sanctioned  and  funded  by  the 
C;iA,  ha\e  we  indeed  lost  the  art  to 
comnuinicate  with  each  other?  The 
situation  is  urgent.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  to  Professor  Barus  because  he 
is  a  professor  of  engineering:  How  far 
have  we  come  in  the  advanced  technol- 
ogy of  communication  that  our  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  individual  mode  of 
life  can  no  longer  be  protected?  How 
much  longer  are  we  still  able  to  even 
talk  about  academic  freedom? 

IRENE  L.  YEN  '50 

Wayne .  Pa. 

Wounding  the  goose 

Editor:  [The]  BAM  is  a  fme  maga- 
zine. Hope  you  continue  to  objectively 
give  both  sides  of  the  news.  "Carrying 
the  Mail"  is  getting  to  be  a  Feature  fea- 
ture. I  have  never  seen  so  many  gradu- 
ates .so  danui  mad  at  so  damn  man\ 
things.   The  students,  faculty,  and 
administrators  would  do  well  to  listen 
before  they  lose  their  freedom  to  sliut 
down  University  Hall,  abase  ROTC  and 
CIA,  seek  approbation  for  suicide,  in- 
sult guest  speakers  (very  tacky),  de- 
mand higher  salaries,  and  just  bitch.  1 
think  tliev  have  alreadv  woimded  the 
goose  with  the  golden  eggs  more  than 
thev  expect.  Generation  Gap  or  not. 


graduates  have  a  vital  iiiteit'st  in  the 
UniveisilN  and  "that's  the  \\a\  it  is." 
EMILE  A.  LeGROS  '41 

Stamford,  Coini. 

Polite  approach  to 
Lincoln  Field  building 

Editor:   Fhe  outcrv  ovei  the  pro- 
posed construction  on  Liiuohi  Field 
was  heard,  and  Olin  Fomidation  has 
announced  that  thev  do  not  intend  to 
build  us  a  building.  Mission  accom- 
plished; Lincoln  Field  is  saved. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  correspon- 
dence on  this  subject.  I  notice  some- 
thing that  disappoints  me.  It's  not  so 
much  the  name-calling,  the  abuse  of 
Olin;  those  are  merelv  self-indulgence. 
It's  the  implicit  assumption  that  Olin 
was  fullv  aware  of  the  importance  of 
Lincoln  Field,  that  the  foimdation  ei- 
ther was  heedless  of  the  potential  loss 
or  evilly  wanted  to  assert  the  power  of 
its  pocketbook. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  people 
involved  simply  made  a  mistake,  with- 
out intent  to  do  harm?  What  if  many 
students  and  alums  had  written  and 
said,  "Gee,  a  building,  thanks,  but  we 
realh  love  Lincoln  Field,  vou  don't 
want  to  ruin  it,  do  you,  so  how  about 
putting  it  ..."  Aside  from  being  politer, 
this  approach  is  less  likely  to  alienate  a 
potential  donor  and  friend  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Who  knows — we  might  be 
breaking  ground  in  a  less-loved  location 
instead  of  reading  (or  writing)  this 
letter. 

What  saddens  me  is  not  the  loss  of 
the  funding  source,  but  the  idea,  which 
I  see  applied  in  all  kinds  of  situations, 
that  if  someone  does  or  says  something 
that  bothers  you  he  is  hostile  to  you  and 
did  it  to  harrass  vou  or  exercise  power 
over  you.  This  concept  prevents  useful 
dialogue  and  compromise,  and  raises 
blood  piessure.  If  two  people  with  the 
attitude  have  conflicting  views,  they 
become  enemies. 

I  suggest  that  we  all  give  others  a 
chance  to  show  good  will,  even  others 
who  express  ideas  irritating  to  us.  From 
the  resulting  dialogue  we  inay  gain  sat- 
isfactory compromise,  expanded  view- 
points, and  even  friendship. 

PETER  A.  LYNN  '84 

Satids  Point,  N.Y. 


Controversy  in 
a  vacuum? 

Editor;  The  attached  cartoon  ap- 
peared in  mv  local  paper  recently.  The 
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Recunl  (Bergen  County,  N.J.),  May,  20, 
1985.  [The  cartoon,  by  Jim  Borgman. 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  shows  Presi- 
dent Reagan  inside  a  bottle  saying,  "We 
need  more  bombs  to  preserve  peace." 
On  the  outside  of  the  bottle  is  a  label: 
"Suicide  Pill.  For  certain  destruction, 
keep  swallowing  this."] 

I  had  thought  all  those  great  letters 
in  BAM,  pro  and  con,  on  the  suicide  pill 
issue,  were  occurring  in  a  vacuum  out- 
side the  mainstream  of  the  populace 
(who  are  reading  USA  Today,  of  course). 

Maybe,  just  maybe,  something  is 
filtering  through  to  the  big  outside 
world  that  controls  our  destiny. 

PAUL  E.  WITTREICH  '54 

Tenafly,  N.J. 

Dispassionate  coverage 

Editor:  Having  read  in  the  May 
issue  that  the  school  year  ended  with 
another  protest,  this  one  by  1  bird 
World  students,  1  think  it"s  time  to  con- 
gratulate the  BAM  staff  for  its  steadfasi 
policy  of  fair  and  accurate  coverage  ol 
campus  controversies.  It's  also  appro- 
priate to  commend  the  University 
administration's  policy,  implicit  or  ex- 
plicit, of  allowing  a  magazine  under  its 
sponsorship  to  provide  such  coverage. 
Attention  bv  the  other  media  comes 
and  goes,  but  for  alunmi  the  scrupu- 
lously thorough  and  dispassionate  co\- 
erage  emanating  from  "Under  the 
Elms"  goes  on  being  authoritative  and, 
possibly,  calming. 

JOHN  V.  REISTRUP  '58 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  ivriter  is  general  manager  of  King  Pub- 
lishing Group  and  King  Commnuicatunis 
Group,  Inc.,  of  Wa.'^hington,  D.C..  and  a 
member  of  the  BAM  board  oj  editors.) 
— Editor 

Pressure  to  divest 

Editor:  I  have  read  with  inteicsl 
the  November  1984  issue  and  other 
stories  in  which  you  report  thai  the 
Brown  Corporation  would  di\est  stock 
from  any  company  doing  business  in 
South  Africa  which  did  not  sign  or  ob- 
serve the  Sullivan  Principles. 

My  father  is  a  graduate  of  Biown 
(Norman  LaVerne  Kilpatrick  '28).  1 
visited  South  Africa  last  year,  1  was  ac- 
tive in  the  Civil  Rights  movement  in  our 
South  during  the  19(")()s.  and  Reverend 
Sullivan  is  a  Charleston  native.   Thus,  1 
was  interested  in  the  University's  ac- 
tions, as  I  have  been  a  close  oiiserver  ol 
South  African  affairs  since  hired  by  the 
West  Virginia  Legislature,  in  197S,  to 
study  among  other  things  why  South 
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African  lo.il  was  heiiig  iniponcd  to 
Floiida. 

I  do  lu)|)c  tlial  \()u  will  iiol  allow 
voiirsell  to  he  piessLircd  into  a  total 
divestniciit  position  b\  those  who  do 
not  want  rcloini  to  woi  k  in  that  n.ition, 
I  should  add.   1  hcv,  and  this  iiuhidcs 
some  white  racist  South  Atricaiis  and 
some  black  power  t)pes  from  that  na- 
tion, both  desire  an  end  to  foreign  in- 
vestment which  has  helped  undermine 
the  segregation  that  both  utili,^e  to  in- 
crease their  own  power. 

I  also  hope  the  L  ni\ersit\  will  take 
a  look  at  corporations  utilizing  (heap 
black  laboi  in  Haiti  and  other  African 
nations,  w  ho  are  paid  far  less  than  black 
South  Africans  and  who  cannot  join 
labor  unions  or  strike,   logether  with 
the  human  rights  situations  in  Uganda, 
Nigeria,  .Angola,  etc.  (all  far  worse  ac- 
cording to  Freedom  House  and  others 
than  South  Africa),  this  sort  of  slave 
labor  is  undeicutting  American  jobs, 
etc.,  and  nia\  well  be  used  by  U.S.  firms 
to  increase  their  profits  if  thev  are 
forced  to  divest  from  South  Africa  by 
the  Trans-Africa  campaign  that  Ken- 
nedy and  some  other  members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  seduced  bv. 

NORMAN  KlLPATRiCK 

C.htirlr\t<)ii.  W.  Va. 

Pampered  ingrates? 

Editor:  Please  enroll  me  in  the 
growing  legion  of  alumni  who  will  not 
donate  one  thin  dime  until  those  pam- 
pered ingrates  vou  call  students  are 
taught  a  few  fundamental  distinctions, 
such  as  the  one  between  freedom  and 
license. 

Howard  Swearer  and  his  facultv  of 
wimps  bear  heavv  responsibilitv  for  the 
fact  that  Br(jwn  has  lost  its  way.  The 
student  tail  now  wags  the  faculty  dog. 
The  resulting  headlines  place  the  Uni- 
versity beneath  contempt. 

JOHN  D.  DeTAR  '53 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

A  word  of  thanks 

F.ditor:  I'm  especiallv  gratified  to 
see  continued  coverage  of  gay/lesbian 
and  minority  issues. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

ROBFR  I   I).  SCHVVAR  rZ  70 
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Who  Judges 

the  News? 


Journalists  report  facts.  But  which  facts  should  he 

reported,  and  under  what  circumstances?  The  law  and 

the  Fourth  Estate  don't  always  agree,  a  Brown  panel  finds 


Most  of  US  probably  feel  we 
couldn't  be  free  without 
newspapers,"  said  the  late 
newsman  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  "and  that  is  the  real  reason  we 
want  the  newspapers  to  be  free." 

We  who  live  in  democratic  societies 
rely  upon  newspapers  and  other  news 
media  to  bring  us  the  truth — unvar- 
nished (we  hope),  impartial,  and  un- 
censored.  This  is  an  enormous  respon- 
sibility for  journalists,  one  that  is  not 
nearly  as  simple  as  it  might  sound.  In- 
evitably, questions  of  ethics  and  legality 
arise — when,  for  instance,  the  private 
lives  of  public  people  come  under  scru- 
tiny; or  when  matters  of  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  policy  are  involved. 
Just  wliat  does  the  public  have  the  right 
to  know?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  too 
much  freedom  of  the  press? 

To  illustrate  the  entanglement  of 
law  and  communications,  honorary-de- 
gree recipient  Fred  W.  Friendly  mod- 
erated a  (>>mmencement  Forum  on 
May  25  in  Aliminae  Hall,  on  "The 
News  Media  and  the  Law."  "Moder- 
ated," however,  is  understating  the  role 
the  former  CBS  News  president  as- 
sumed for  nearly  two  hours.  There  was 
nothing  moderate  about  the  hypotheti- 
cal situations  he  posed  to  a  panel  of 
journalists  and  legal  experts.  His  pin- 
pose,  he  explained,  was  to  make  their 
decision-making  so  difficult  that  they 


could  "escape  only  by  thinking."  The 
eleven  panelists  found  themselves 
playing  characters  in  a  drama  of  ethics, 
prodded  and  mocked  by  the  astute 
Friendly. 

Friendly  is  Edward  R.  Murrow 
Professcjr  Emeritus  at  the  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  and  the 
author  of  a  number  of  books  and  arti- 
cles on  communications  issues.  In  the 
1960s  and  '70s,  as  advisor  on  commu- 
nications to  the  president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  Friendly  played  an  impor- 
tant rt)le  in  the  growth  of  public  televi- 
sion. With  Miurow,  he  produced 
memorable  news  documentaries  for 
CBS  that,  among  other  things,  helped 
derail  the  political  juggernaut  of  Sen. 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy  in  the  1950s. 

Pacing  across  the  stage,  jabbing  his 
finger  at  one  panelist  and  then  another, 
and  raising  his  eyebrows  to  the  rafters 
in  feigned  astonishment.  Friendly  eli- 
cited a  variety  of  responses — authori- 
tative, defensive,  and  occasionally  be- 
mused. If  magazine  articles  could  have 
laugh  tracks,  this  one — reproducing  the 
first  half  of  Friendly's  presentation 
— would  be  peppered  with  the  frequent 
outbursts  of  his  delighted  audience. 

Members  of  the  panel  were: 

Thomas  Bettag,  senior  producer, 
CBS  Evening  News. 

Tracy  Breton  of  the  Providence 
Journal  Aud  Evening  Bulletin,  who  covers 


coint  trials  and  legal  issues. 

Joseph  V.  Cavanagh,  Jr.,  a  partner 
with  Edwards  and  Angell  in  Providence 
who  has  specialized  in  First  Amend- 
ment subjects  for  media  clients  in  New 
England. 

David  Layman  '64  A.M.,  managing 
editor  of  WI,NE-'1~\'  news  in  Provi- 
dence. 

Irving  R.  Levine  '44.  senior  eco- 
nomics correspondent  for  NBC  News. 

Linda  Aminoff  Mason  '64.  senior 
producer  of  CBS  Evening  News. 

John  J.  Monaghan  '55.  managing 
editoi"  of  the  Evening  Bulletin  in  Provi- 
dence. 

B.K.  Munguia,  assistant  district 
attorney  with  the  trial  division  of  New 
York  County  (Manhattan). 

Bruce  Sundlun,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Outlet  Com- 
munications Company,  based  in  Provi- 
dence, and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Law 
School. 

Joseph  L.  Tauro  '53,  a  judge  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  of  Massachusetts 
and  a  Brown  trustee. 

Wallace  Terry  '59,  former  corre- 
spondent for  Time  magazine  and  au- 
thor of  the  book  Bloods:  The  Black  Expe- 
rience in  Vietnam  {BAM.  October  1984). 

Joseph  J.  Weisberger  '42,  justice  of 
the  Rhocle  Island  Supreme  Court  since 
1978  and  former  presiding  justice  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Superior  Court. 

A.D. 
Panel  continues  on  next  page 


Friendly  s  first  question:  Would  you  ever  lie? 
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Fred  Friendly:  I  want  to  apologize  to 
all  ot  you  in  advance.  I'm  going  to  be 
rude  to  you.  My  hand  is  going  to  be  in 
your  face  for  the  next  two  horns  as  we 
do  this — there's  nothing  personal  about 
it.  Mr.  Bettag,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion. Would  you  ever  lie? 
Thomas  Bettag:  Only  a  little  bit. 
Friendly:  Only  a  little  bit  ...  would  you 
ever  steal? 
Bettag:  No. 
Friendly:  You  sure? 
Bettag:  Well,  maybe  a  little  bit. 
Friendly:  Ms.  Mason,  you  work  at  the 
same  place,  went  to  this  hallowed  insti- 
tution. Would  you  ever  lie — lie  in  a 
duty? 

Linda  Mason:  Not  a  direct  lie,  no. 
Friendly:  Not  a  direct  lie.  Would  you 
go  to  a  place  and  say  you  didn't  work 
for  CBS  News? 
Mason:  No,  I  would  not. 
Friendly:  You  would  not  do  that.  Nev- 
er impersonate  another  person.  How 
about  a  document,  if  a  docimient  were 
going  to  give  you  one  of  the  great  news 
stories  of  our  time  and  would  enable 
the  American  people  to  better  know  the 
facts  of  life.  Would  you  take  a  paper? 
Mason:  I'd  take  a  paper,  1  think,  yes. 
Friendly:  You  would  take  a  paper.  So 
to  you,  the  Ten  Commandments  are 
sort  of  a  multiple-choice  cjuestionnaire. 
You  don't  lie,  which  is  against  the  Ten 
Commandments,  but  you  would  steal. 
Mason:  If  it  were  given  to  me  it's  not 
stealing. 

Friendly:  But  I  didn't  say  it  was  given 
to  you;  you  assumed  that.  It's  on  the 
Secretary  of  State's  desk.  Let  us  say  that 
it's  1990. 

By  the  way,  my  wife  says  that  it's 
my  job  to  make  the  agony  of  decision- 
making so  intense  that  you  can  escape 
only  by  thinking.  So  what  we're  here  to 
do  is  think  and  talk  about  process,  not 
who's  right,  not  who's  wrong.  How  do 
the  news  media  do  their  Jobs,  how  do 
judges,  prosecutors  do  their  jobs,  how 
does  the  whole  system  work?  And  there 
are  no  really  right  answers;  I'll  say  that 
before  we  begin.  We're  interested  in  the 
process. 

It's  1990.  We've  got  another  ener- 


gy crunch  like  we  had  in  the  1970s. 
Gasoline  is  $5  a  gallon,  |8  a  gallon  if 
you  can  get  it.  You  have  to  sit  in  line  for 
four  hours  to  get  five  gallons  of  gaso- 
line,  rheie's  unemployment,  there's 
famine,  because  one  of  the  by-products 
of  petrol  is  fertilizer.  The  country  has 
got  unemployment  and  inflation  to 
match  the  1930s.   I  he  President  of  the 
United  States  is  under  great  pressure  to 
do  something. 

Mr.  Terry,  your  beat  is  the  State 
Department,  but  sometimes  you  cover 
the  Pentagon.  You  get  a  tip  from  a  very 
good  source,  someone  you  went  to 
Brown  University  with,  and  she  tells 
you,  "Can  I  be  your  source?  There's 
something  I've  got  to  tell  you."  Will  you 
let  her  be  your  source? 
Wallace  Terry:  Yes. 
Friendly:  She  says,  "I  don't  want  you  to 
tell  anybody.  I  don't  even  want  you  to 
tell  your  boss,  Mr.  Monaghan."  Will  you 
promise  that? 
Terry:  Yes. 

Friendly:  She's  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  and  she  tells  you,  "This  crazy 
president  is  going  to  unleash  10,000 
men  in  a  pre-emptive  strike,  on  an  oil- 
producing  country,  in  the  next  thirty- 
six  hours."  Interested? 
Terry:  Yes,  absolutely. 
Friendly:  Would  you  pinsue  that  story? 
Terry:  Absolutely. 
Friendly:  How  do  you  pursue  it? 
Terry:  Well,  I'm  going  to  have  sources 
in  the  Pentagon  as  well,  but  the  first 
thing  I'm  going  to  do  is  let  my  editors 
know  what  I'm  going  after. 
Friendly:  You  promised  you  weren't 
going  to  tell  Monaghati  ... 
Terry:  But  I'm  protecting  her  identity, 
not  the  information. 
Friendly:  I  see.  Mr.  Monaghan,  are  you 
going  to  let  him  do  that  without  know- 
ing who  it  is? 

John  Monaghan:  Give  me  your  answer 
again,  Wally. 

Terry:  I'm  protecting  her  identity  be- 
cause she's  asked  for  that  confiden- 
tiality. She  doesn't  want  anybody  else, 
beyond  me,  to  know  it,  btu  I'm  assum- 
ing that  because  you  hired  me  you  trust 
my  judgment. 


Monaghan:  That's  a  safe  assumption.  I 
do  indeed  trust  his  judgment. 
Friendly:  We'll  see  how  that  assump- 
tion holds  up.  Go  ahead. 
Terry:  But,  beyond  that  point,  I  am 
going  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  in- 
formation that  I'm  privy  to  and  map 
some  kind  of  strategy  in  terms  of  how 
are  we  going  to  verify  this,  with  whom 
are  we  going  to  share  it,  and  in  what 
form  should  it  be  published? 
Monaghan:  And  I'm  going  to  ask  him, 
before  he  does  any  of  this,  on  what 
basis  he  took  the  information,  whether 
he  took  it  not  for  attribution,  off  the 
record,  how  he  developed  his  source  ... 
Friendly:  He  took  it  just  as  you  heard 
it,  not  for  attribution;  he's  going  to 
protect  his  source  till  death  do  them 
part. 

Monaghan:  OK,  but  I'm  going  to  ask 
him  this  before  I  say  OK. 
Friendly:  And  you're  going  to  ask  him, 
if  we  get  into  a  big  suit  about  this,  in 
front  of  a  federal  judge,  is  he  still  going 
to  protect  that  woman? 
Monaghan:  Are  you  going  to  protect 
that  woman  if  we  get  into  a  suit  in  front 
of  a  federal  judge? 
Terry:  My  answer  is  this.  John,  once 
[Federal  Judge]  Joe  |Tauro]  puts  me  in 
the  slammer,  are  you  going  to  keep 
sending  the  paycheck  home? 
Monaghan:  Absolutely. 
Terry:  OK,  I'm  going  to  protect  the 


Stamped  'Top  Secret' 

Friendly:  You  do  some  investigating, 
and  although  nobody  tells  you 
specifically,  there  are  a  couple  of  peo- 
ple, by  a  raised  eyebrow  and  other 
things,  who  know  you're  onto  some- 
thing. You  then  call  back  the  Assistant 
Secretary  and  say,  "Look,  I  work  for  a 
tough  guy.  He's  got  to  have  more.  Isn't 
there  somebody  else  I  can  see?"  She 
gives  you  the  name  of  the  Undersecre- 
tary and  says,  "If  you  go  by  and  see  him 
at  5  o'clock,  [you'll  find]  he's  against 
this,  too.  We're  the  only  two  who  are 
against  this  plan.  We're  going  to  rescue 
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some  hostages  that  may  not  even  exist 
...  but  you  go  see  the  Undersecretary." 
So,  you  go  see  him  at  5  o'clock.  )ust 
the  two  of  you.  And  he  tells  you  the 
whole  story,  when  the  first  troops  are 
going  to  take  off,  that  they  will  land  in 
Wiesbaden  to  refuel,  that  the  attack  will 
be  a  combined  land,  sea,  and  air  opera- 
tion. Then  he  says,  "1  want  to  show  you 
something,  just  between  us,"  and  he 
shows  you  the  whole  battle  plan.  You're 
sitting  right  across  the  desk  from  it. 
You  read  it.  It  says  across  the  top, 
"TOP  SECRET."  It  has  a  classification 
even  you  don't  recognize — to  be  seen 
only  by  people  with  the  need  to  know. 
Are  vou  going  to  look  at  it? 
Terry:  Absolutely. 

Friendly:  Ms.  Mason,  you're  there.  Are 
vou  going  to  look  at  it? 
Mason:  Of  course. 

Friendly:  Even  though  it  forbids  you  to 
look  at  it? 

Mason:  Of  course.  It's  there. 
Friendly:  It's  there.  Ms.  Breton,  are 
you  going  tf)  look  at  it? 
Tracy  Breton:  Yes. 

Friendly:  Don't  you  believe  in  obeying 
the  law? 
Breton:  If  somebody  shows  it  to  me,  I'll 


look  at  it. 

Friendly:  If  somebody  shows  it  to  you, 
you'll  look  at  it.  All  right,  you  look  at  it, 
Mr.  Terry.  It's  875  pages.  In  the  middle 
of  it,  the  phone  rings,  and  the  Under- 
secretary says,  "I've  got  to  go  in  to  see 
the  Secretary;  I'll  be  gone  about  half  an 
hour."  There  you  are;  you're  reading  it. 
You're  taking  a  note  or  two;  in  the  cor- 
ner is  a  Xerox  machine.  You've  got  a 
big  briefcase  with  you.  Are  you  going  to 
slip  [the  document]  into  your  briefcase? 
Terry:  No,  not  the  document. 
Friendly:  Why  not? 
Terry:  Because  the  Undersecretary  is 
showing  me  that  docimient.  If  I  remove 
that  document,  he  knows  I've  taken  it. 
Friendly:  Maybe  he  wants  you  to  take 
it.  Maybe  that's  why  he  left  the  office. 
Terry:  If  he  had  two  copies  there,  I 
would  assume  he  wanted  one  of  them 
to  disappear. 

Friendly:   There's  only  one.  So  you're 
going  to  go  to  the  Xerox  machine? 
Terry:  As  quickly  as  I  can. 
Friendly:  You're  going  to  copy  a  docu- 
ment that  you  have  no  right  to  copy. 
What's  the  diffeience  between  copying 
the  document  and  stealing  it? 
Terry:  I'm  going  to  see  what  kind  of 


information  I  can  get  and  how  much  I 
can  get  away  with  while  I'm  getting  it. 
Friendly:  You  heard  that,  judge? 
Terry:  I'm  not  going  to  tell  the  judge 
that  though. 

Friendly:  I  understand.  The  judge 
happens  to  be  a  constitutional  authori- 
ty. We  are  going  to  get  around  to  it.  Is 
there  any  difference.  Judge  Weisber- 
ger, between  stealing  a  document  and 
copying  it? 

Joseph  Weisberger:  For  the  purposes 
of  taking  a  secret  docimienl,  no;  both 
would  be  a  violation  of  federal  law. 
They  might  be  different  crimes,  but 
they  would  both  be  violations  of  law. 
Friendly:  Mr.  Sundlun,  you  used  to 
work  in  the  United  States  Attorney's 
office.  Do  you  think  there's  any  differ- 
ence between  taking  the  document  and 
copying  it?  You're  now  a  big  broadcast 
executive. 

Bruce  Sundlun:  As  an  assistant  United 
States  attorney,  I  take  one  view.  As  a 
head  of  a  broadcasting  company,  I  take 
another. 

Friendly:  So  much  for  convictions. 
Judge  Tauro,  is  there  any  difference? 
Joseph  Tauro:  No,  I  don't  think  there 
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Friendly:  What  do  you  think,  madam 
assistant  district  attorney,  is  there  any 
dilference? 

B.K.  Munguia:  No,  1  don't  think  there 
is. 

Friendly:  So,  you're  going  to  take  the 
Xerox  copy.  (Are)  you  going  to  take  the 
Xerox  copy,  Ms.  Mason? 
Mason:  I  don't  know  whether  I'd  take 
the  Xerox  copy  or  take  notes. 
Friendly:  You'd  take  notes — very  big 
document.   Tracy? 

Breton:  I'd  take  notes  as  fast  as  I  could. 
Friendly:  ^'ou  wouldn't  take  the  docu- 
ment? 

Breton:  Not  the  document  itself.  I 
might  Xerox  it,  hut  I'd  try  lo  take  notes 
first. 

Friendly:  But  you  might  take  the  doc- 
lunent? 

Breton:  Not  the  original. 
Friendly:  No,  but  you  might  take  the 
Xerox  copy? 
Breton:  Yes. 

Friendly:  Mr.  Bettag,  as  her  boss — I'm 
putting  you  in  the  newspaper  business 
— when  she  comes  back  with  that  pur- 
loined copy  of  the  document,  are  you 
going  to  congratulate  her,  or  send  her 
back  with  the  dociunent? 
Bettag:  I'm  going  to  congratulate  her 
and  call  our  lawyers. 
Friendly:  What  are  you  going  to  tell 
him,  Mr.  Cavanagh;  you're  the  lawyer 
—1500  an  hour? 

Joseph  Cavanagh:  I'm  going  to  take  a 
long  time  to  answer  the  question.  I 
would  ask  questions.  I  would  ask  Wally, 
did  your  scjurce  tell  you  it  would  be  all 
right  to  take  a  copy? 
Terry:  No,  the  source  didn't.  But  1  was 
reading  it  in  front  of  the  source,  so  I 
assumed  that  the  source  wanted  me  to 
know  this  information. 
Cavanagh:  Did  the  source  suggest  to 
you  in  any  way  that  it  would  be  all  right 
for  you  to  have  this  information? 
Terry:  If  he  was  allowing  me  to  read  it 
and  then  he  steps  from  the  room,  I'm 
just  saving  a  little  time  for  both  of  us. 
Friendly:  You're  interested  in  economy 
of  time,  therefore  you  will  steal  a  pur- 
loined copy  document.  What  do  you 
say?  What's  your  advice  to  them? 
Cavanagh:  It  sounds  to  me  as  though 
he  has  violated  federal  law. 
Friendly:  And  therefore  ... 
Cavanagh:  A  choice  has  to  be  made  as 
to  whether  the  contents  of  the  material 
is  deemed  so  important  to  the  newspa- 
per that  they're  willing  to  take  the  risk 
of  that  for  what  they  might  think  is  the 
greater  good. 

Friendly:  Mr.  Monaghan,  you  heard 
that.  He's  ducking  the  decisions.  He's 
telling  you  the  upside  risk  and  the 


downside  risk.  Mr.  Cavanagh,  don't  you 
make  a  recommendation? 
Cavanagh:  I  only  [advise  on]  the  legal 
question;  they  make  the  decision  on 
whether  to  publish  or  not. 
Friendly:  You're  like  Werner  von 
Braun:  I  shoot  up  the  rockets,  then 
they  come  down — it's  somebody  else's 
problem.  You  get  paid  for  that? 
Cavanagh:  Yes. 

Monaghan:  All  I  want  to  know  from 
him  is  what  the  likelihood  is  on  one  side 
and  what  the  likelihood  is  on  the  other 
side.  I  don't  want  him  to  tell  me  wheth- 
er I  can  publish  or  not.  I  want  to  make 
that  decision. 

Friendly:  You  want  to  make  that  deci- 
sion. What's  the  downside  to  this? 
Cavanagh:  The  downside  is  that  it 
sounds  like  it  will  be  a  criminal  violation 
of  federal  law. 

Friendly:  What  do  you  think  the 
chances  of  him  being  proseciUed  are? 
Cavanagh:  Probably  not  too  great. 
Friendly:  And  therefore  ... 
Cavanagh:  Therefore,  if  they  want  to 
take  that  chance  of  being  accused  and 
perhaps  convicted  ... 
Friendly:  But  you  think  the  chances  are 
low. 

Cavanagh:  I  think  the  chances  aren't 
great  and  I  give  them  that  advice.  Then 
I  wouldn't  intrude  into  the  editorial 
area  and  they  would  understand  that 
and  make  their  own  decisions. 
Friendly:  And  you  think  that's  all  right 
for  you  to  do.  I  mean  you're  an  officer 
of  the  court.  And  you  took  an  oath 
when  you  passed  your  bar  to  be  an 
officer  of  the  court,  and  you're  telling 
him  it's  all  right  to  steal  something? 
Cavanagh:  No,  I  didn't  tell  him  it's  all 
right;  I  told  him  what  might  happen  to 
him  if  he  does. 

Friendly:  But  you  wouldn't  think  of 
calling  up  the  FBI  or  Justice 
Department  or  the  local  prosecutor  and 
telling  them  aboiU  it? 
Cavanagh:  No. 

Friendly:   That's  the  lawyer/client  priv- 
ilege, right? 
Cavanagh:  Right. 

'Upside  Down  1 01 ' 

Friendly:  OK.  [Mr.  Monaghan],  you 
got  it.  ^'<)u  read  it.  You  digest  it.  It  goes 
through.  Ms.  Mason  works  at  the  same 
place.  She  helps  you  read  it.  Mr.  Levine 
helps  you  work  on  it.  Do  you  look  at 
that  docimient,  too,  when  it  comes 
back,  Mr.  Levine? 
Irving  R.  Levine:  1  wouldn't  know 
what  it  meant,  since  all  the  documents  I 
see  concern  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 


Friendly:  Well,  this  can  have  a  financial 
part  in  it  because  it  has  got  to  do  with 
oil  and  all  those  other  things.  As  a  mat- 
ter ol  principle,  would  you  read  a  doc- 
ument that  you  were  not  supposed  to 
read — that  had  been  purloined? 
Levine;  Under  the  circumstances  which 
you've  described,  I  would  read  it  be- 
cause it  was  clear  that  the  person  who 
showed  me  the  document  wanted  me  to 
read  it. 

Friendly:  Supposing  it  was  just  on  the 
desk,  Mr.  Levine,  and  you  had  to  look 
at  it  from  the  back.  Coidd  you  read  it 
upside  down? 

Levine:  Well,  it  would  depend  on  the 
circimistances. 

Friendly:  Could  you  read  it  upside 
down — technically? 
Levine:  I'd  have  to  take  the  mirror  I 
usually  carry  for  such  things  ... 
Friendly:  Mr.  Bettag  will  remind  you 
that  we  have  a  course  at  Columbia  on 
how  to  read  upside  down,  called 
"Upside  Down  101." 
Levine:  That  does  sound  like  CBS. 
Friendly:  Just  the  news.  So,  you've  got 
a  pretty  good  story  there.  You  go 
through  with  checking  it  out,  you  check 
it  out.  It  has  the  ring  of  truth  to  it,  and 
the  planes  are  virtually  airborne.  [Are] 
you  going  to  rim  the  story? 
Terry:  That's  going  to  be  up  to  my  edi- 
tor. 

Friendly:  Ah,  ha!  Up  to  your  editor. 
Are  you  going  to  recommend  to  your 
editor  that  you  run  it? 
Terry:  There  are  two  things  involved 
here.  First  of  all,  there's  a  question  of 
national  seem  ity.  We've  got  to  deal  with 
that  first.  Is  the  publication  of  this  in- 
formation going  to  endanger  American 
lives? 

Friendly:  It's  going  to  endanger  10,000 
American  lives.  Because  when  [the  sol- 
diers] land,  instead  of  the  element  of 
siuprise,  there  will  be  machine  gims, 
there  will  be  mortars,  there  will  be 
bombers.  You're  risking  10,000  lives. 
And  the  planes  haven't  even  gotten  to 
Cermany  yet  to  refuel. 
Terry:  I  think  I  would  have,  by  this 
point,  talked  to  people  in  the  Pentagon. 
I'm  sure  I  would  have  gone  as  high  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
probably  have  spoken  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  as  well  as  the  liaison  in  the 
White  House.  And  at  that  point,  there's 
going  to  be  some  kind  of  reaction. 
Friendly:   The  reaction  being,  "My 
God.  how  did  you  get  this  document?" 
Terry:  Well,  there's  going  to  be  some- 
thing else.  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?"  And  then  they're  going  to  try 
to  convince  us,  meaning  the  newspaper, 
not  to  use  this  material  because  they're 


going  lo  sav.  it  will  ciul.mgor  the  mis- 
sion. 

Friendly:  And  what  aie  xou  going  to 
sav  when  \()u  know  thc\'ic  going  to  say 
that  to  \oii? 

Terry:   This  is  a  secret  mission  that's 
going  lo  \  iolate  the  sane  titv  of  other 
counti  ies  aiul  might  piocipitate  a  teiii- 
ble  reaction  and  mavbe  even  a  world 
war.  .All  of  this  has  to  be  evaluated. 
Friendly:  And  the  President  may  even 
call  \<)ii. 

Terry:   That's  right. 
Friendly:  And  sav,  "If  yon  were  presi- 
dent, what  would  you  do?"  And  presi- 
dents have  been  knowti  to  say  that  to 
some  of  us  older  men.  Now,  )ou've  had 
that  whole  exposure  to  pressure.  You 
ha\e  got  one  hell  of  a  story  if  you  run 
it. 

Terry:  This  is  not  a  common  embargo 
situation,  as  I  experienced  many  times 
in  Vietnam,  where  you're  in  a  clear  war 
footing,  where  the  American  people 
know  about  it,  the  Congress  is  allowing 
it  to  happen. 

Friendly:   fhiee  members  of  Congress 
know  about  it,  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
telligence Committee,  chairinan  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  want  to 
know  whether  you're  going  to  print 
that  story. 

Terry:  Well,  it  will  be  my  decision.  My 
recommendation  would  reallv  weigh 
upon  the  extent  to  which  I  felt  the  ille- 
gality of  the  action  of  the  Commander- 
in-(;hief  in  this  situation. 
Friendly:  It  says  in  my  copy  of  the 
Constitution  ...  Who  will  declare  war? 
Terry:  The  President  ... 
Friendly:  The  President.  Does  that 
enter  into  your  decision? 
Terry:  .Absolutely. 

Friendly:  What  are  you?  An  arbiter  of 
what's  right  and  what's  wrong,  or  are 
you  a  reporter? 

Terry:  No,  I'm  going  to  let  Mr.  Mona- 
ghan,  my  editor,  be  the  arbiter. 
Friendly:  Mr.  Monaghan,  what  are  you 
going  to  decide? 
Monaghan:  Civen  all  the  facts? 
Friendly:  All  the  facts. 
Monaghan:  I  ain  going  to  decide  I  will 
not  run  it  today. 

Friendly:  You  will  not  run  it  today.  Mr. 
Bettag? 

Bettag:  I'm  going  to  run  it. 
Friendly:  You're  going  to  run  it.  Why? 
Bettag:  First  of  all,  I  have  to  ask  why 
should  1  not  run  it? 

Friendly:  You  heard!  The  .Secretary  of 
Defense  has  said  you  will  hurt  our  ef- 
fort, and  you  will  risk  the  lives  of 
countless  American  irien,  who,  after 
thev  land  in  Wiesbaden,  will  be  making 
this  landing  in  LSM's  and  by  parachute. 


Bettag:  When  I  run  that  storv.  vou 
think  the  troops  are  still  going  to  go? 
Friendly:  I  think  if  \()u  i  ini  thai  story, 
the  President  will  pioh.ihK  call  oft  the 
whole  expedition. 
Bettag:  .And  the  lives  will  be  saved. 
Friendly:  And  that's  what  you'ie  in  the 
business  of  doing,  making  national 
policy?  I  thought  you  were  a  reporter. 
Bettag:  No,  I'm  not  making  national 
policy.  You  just  said  that  I  was  going  to 
be  responsible  for  the  lives  of  all  those 
people.  I'm  not  responsible  for  the  lives 
of  those  people.  I  do  my  job,  and  then 
the  President  has  to  decide  what  he 
does. 

Friendly:  But  aicn't  you  really  tying  his 
hands  by  doing  that? 
Bettag:  Then  my  question  is,  if  I  know 
this,  why  am  I  the  onh  person  in  the 
world  who  knows  this? 
Friendly:  That's  the  oldest  dodge  you 
journalists  ever  pull.  If  I  don't  run  it, 
the  competition  will  run  it. 
Bettag:  No. 
Friendly:  No? 

Bettag:  Who  else  in  the  administration? 
Who  else  in  what  foreign  country? 
Friendly:  He  assures  you  ... 
Bettag:  I  am  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator. If  I  know,  everyone  knows. 
Friendly:  That's  the  oldest  cfodge  in  the 
world.  Nobody  knows.  I'm  going  to 
take  that  crutch  away  from  you.  How 
about  you,  Ms.  Breton?  You're  an  edi- 
tor. Are  you  going  to  run  that  story? 
Breton:  I  think  it  depends  where  en 
route  the  troops  are. 
Friendly:  They're  about  to  land  at 
Wiesbaden  and  some  place  in  Italy  and 
some  place  in  Greece.  There's  still  time 
to  cancel  the  whole  thing,  but  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
want  it  to  go. 
Breton:  I'd  run  it. 
Friendly:  You  would  run  it.  Does  it 
bother  you  that  80  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple probably  want  this  to  happen? 
Breton:  No,  it  doesn't  bother  me. 
Friendly:  How  about  you,  Ms.  Mason? 
Mason:  I'd  run  it. 
Friendly:  \ou'd  run  it. 
Monaghan:  You  didn't  tell  me  they 
could've  called  it  off  They  were  on 
their  way. 

Friendly:  You  can  always  call  it  off. 
Monaghan:  OK,  if  you  can  call  it  off, 
I'm  going  to  run  it,  too. 
Friendly:  You  really  want  to  make  pol- 
icy, don't  you? 
Monaghan:  Maybe. 
Friendly:  1  thought  all  you  journalists 
said,  "My  job  is  to  report  the  facts." 
Now  you're  tying  the  hands  of  the 
President.  If  you'd  been  at  Normandy 
at  D-Day,  would  you  have  reported 


tliat.-' 

Monaghan:  .Sine,  more  people  knew 
about  Normandv,  didn't  tliey? 
Friendly:  No,  Normanch  was  a  very 
well-kept  secret. 

Terry:  I  absolutely  would  not  mn  the 
[story  on  the]  Normandy  invasion. 
Friendly:  Whv  not  run  that  and  mn 
this? 

Terry:  Because  we  were  in  a  life-and- 
death  situation,  hghting  against  Nazi 
Germany.  And  that's  not  the  same 
thing  as  a  bit  of  acfventurism.  Sending 
American  troops  off  to  seize  some  oil 
wells — that's  not  the  same  thing  to  me. 
Friendly:  If  we  don't  seize  those  oil 
wells,  Mr.  I.evine  is  going  to  be  report- 
ing an  economic  disaster  here. 
Terry:  More  of  us  will  have  to  use  bicy- 
cles than  ride  in  Hondas. 
Friendly:  Very  flip  answer. 
Terry:  But  there  is  an  evaluation  that 
can  be  made  there.  It's  one  thing  to 
have  an  entire  nation  on  a  war  footing, 
as  we  had  in  World  War  II,  where  you 
are  protecting  American  lives.  It's  an- 
other thing  here  that  you  describe, 
which  is  a  private,  secret  matter  that's 
being  done  without  the  consent  of 
Congress. 

Friendly:  And  if  Congress  knew  about 
it,  we'd  have  435  leaks. 
Terry:  Germany  attacked  us  [in  World 
War  II],  and  we  retaliated.  The  situ- 
ation you're  describing  is  not  a  defen- 
sive situation  for  the  United  States, 
militarily  speaking.  We  have  not  been 
attacked  by  anybody.  We  are  attacking 
.someone.  And  inaybe  the  American 
public  needs  to  know  that  we  are  at- 
tacking another  nation. 

On  to  the 
Supreme  Court 

Friendly:  So,  Mr.  Terry,  you  are  going 

to  make  your  judgment  call  on  how  you 

feel  about  the  endeavor.  That  business 

about  "I  am  a  reporter,  I  report  the 

facts"  is  tempered  with  "as  I  see  them." 

Terry:  And  also  how  I  evaluate  them, 

and  sometiines  you  can  evaluate  from  a 

moral  position  as  well. 

Friendly:  Did  you  specialize  in  morality 

at  Brown? 

Terry:  Yes,  religious  studies.  I'm  an 

ordained  minister,  Fred. 

Friendly:  And  you're  a  journalist. 

That's  a  conflict  of  interests. 

Terry:  No,  I  believe  the  two  go  hand  in 

hand. 

Friendly:  So,  you  start  to  move  ahead 

with  it  and  in  your  checking  it  out,  it's 

coine  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  no- 
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tice  and  to  the  President's.  Mr.  Siind- 
lun.  you  are  now  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  calls  you  and  says,  "Mr.  Sundiini, 
I  want  you  to  go  to  the  judge,  and  I 
want  you  to  get  a  gag  order  for  twenty- 
four  hours."  Will  you  do  that? 
Sundlun:  Yes. 

Friendly:  Do  it.  There's  your  judge. 
Judge  Weisberger,  I'm  going  to  make 
you  a  federal  judge,  and  I'm  going  to 
put  [Judge  Taiuo]  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Tauro:  From  your  lips  to  God's  ear. 
Friendly:  If  Richard  Nixon  could  ap- 
point you.  I  can  put  you  on  the  Su- 
preme Court,  ralk  to  the  judge.  It's  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Sundlun:  I  go  to  the  judge,  and  I  do 
what  my  job  requires  me  to  do,  and  I 
appeal  for  a  gag  order,  an  injunction  or 
whatever  the  proper  process  is,  on  the 
grounds  of  national  security. 
Friendly:  Do  you  take  the  lawyer  from 
the  newspaper  or  the  broadcaster  with 
you? 

Sundlun:  If  I  can  find  him. 
Friendly:  If  you  can  find  him.  Judge 
Weisberger,  will  you  see  him  alone  if 
you  can'l  find  the  other  party? 
Weisberger:  I  would  make  every  effort 
to  have  the  other  attorney  present,  and 
we'd  get  Mr.  Cavanagh  very  quickly. 
Friendly:  All  right,  you  both  go  there. 
Judge,  you  come  down  in  your  robe 
and  your  slippers  and  you  say,  "What's 
this  all  about?"  He  tells  you  what  it's  all 
about.  It's  850  pages.  How  long  would 
it  take  you  to  read  850  pages? 
Weisberger:  In  the  ordinary  coiuse  of 
events,  probably  several  hours.  But,  I'd 
read  an  executive  summarv  of  this, 
which  I  presume  Mr.  Siuidlun  would 
have  prepared  before  coming  down. 
Friendly:  He  didn't  have  any  time,  and 
what  he  wants  is  just  a  temporary  re- 
straining order,  so  you  can  really  read 
it. 

Weisberger:  Well,  I'd  have  to  know  the 
facts  before  1  can  even  give  a  tempo- 
rary lestraining  order. 
Friendly:  The  facts  are  what  you've 
heard.  I  want  to  know  if  you'd  give  him 
a  twelve-hour  temporary  restraining 
order. 

Weisberger:  Without  any  hesitation  at 
all. 

Friendly:  You'd  give  il  to  him. 
Weisberger:  Absolutely. 
Friendly:  Don't  you  believe  in  the  First 
Amendment? 

Weisberger:  Indeed  I  do.  But  even  Mr. 
Justice  Brennan,  who  perhaps  is  the 
most  extreme  exponent  of  the  First 
Amendment,  said  in  the  Pentagon 
Papers  [case],  that  if  there  are  trans- 


ports at  sea  with  troops  aboard  ... 
Friendly:  Irreparable  damage  to  the 
countrv  ... 

Weisberger:  Irrepaiable  damage  to  the 
country. 

Friendly:  But  Mr.  Terry  says  it's  going 
to  be  irreparable  damage  to  the  country 
if  they  make  the  invasion.  The  whole 
world  will  come  in,  the  evil  empire  will 
join  the  battle. 

Weisberger:  My  answer  is  that  Mr. 
Terry,  with  all  due  respect,  and  the 
Undersecretary,  with  all  due  respect, 
are  not  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces.  The 
Conuiiander-in-Chief  has  set  certain 
actions  in  motion,  and,  as  a  judge,  it 
would  be  my  duty  to  see  that  American 
lives  are  not  in  peril.  Remember  that 
Mr.  Terry  and  Mr.  Monaghan  and  all 
of  the  group  are  not  being  kept  fiom 
ever  publishing.   Fhey're  being  held  up 
for  twenty-foiu  hours. 
Friendly:  But  they're  saying  that  if  they 
wait  twenty-four  hours,  it'll  be  academ- 
ic. It'll  be  history. 

Weisberger:  It  will  have  to  be  history. 
Friendly:  Want  to  argue  with  him,  Mr. 
Cavanagh? 

Cavanagh:  Yes.  The  information  is 
available.  It  is  fact.  There  is  no  reason 
that  it  shouldn't  be  reported,  particu- 
larly in  the  absence  of  a  clear  showing, 
which  as  I  understand  hasn't  been 
shown,  that  indeed,  the  action  can't  be 
called  off. 

Friendly:  The  action  could  be  called 
off.  We  know  that.  Mr.  Terry  has  put 
that  in  the  affidavit. 
Weisberger:  Rcmembei  that  they're 
not  going  to  be  able  to  be  certain,  in  the 
kind  of  confrontation  that  this  gentle- 
man from  the  Department  of  Defense 
brings  before  the  court,  that  the  action 
can  be  called  off  with  impunity.   That 
would  be  a  matter  that  would  probably 
take  many  days  and  much  contradicting 
testimony  to  determine.  As  the  judge 
has  it,  he's  going  to  have  an  affidavit 
from  the  Department  of  Defense, 
10,000  people  are  on  their  way  ... 
Friendly:  And  he's  got  the  First 
Amendment.  What  does  the  First 
Amendment  say,  judge. 
Weisberger:  "C^ongress  shall  pass  no 
law  restricting  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  freedom  of  speech." 
Friendly:  Well,  what  about  this?  In  the 
Pentagon  Pajjers  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  .seven 
comparing  opinions  said  that  the  Neu< 
York  Times  and  the  Wasliitiglon  Post  and 
fifteen  other  papers  could  not  be  re- 
strained. Why  are  you  changing  that? 
Weisberger:  Oh,  such  a  different  case 


Friendly:  What's  the  difference? 
Weisberger:  We  didn't  have  10,000 
men  flying  toward  a  destination.  We 
didn't  have  the  emerging  situation.  The 
only  issue  in  the  Pentagon  case  was 
whether  or  not  the  government  might 
be  embarrassed  by  the  disclosures  of 
those  papers. 

Friendly:  So,  you're  going  to  grant  this 
injunction — twenty- four  hours? 
Weisberger:  Absolutely,  without  hesi- 
tation, twenty-four  hours. 
Friendly:  Are  you  going  to  appeal  it, 
Mr.  Cavanagh? 
Cavanagh:  Immediately. 

The  right  of 
free  expression 

Friendly:  All  right.  The  Supreme 
Court  Justice  for  the  First  Circuit  is 
Judge  Tauro.  Talk  to  him. 
Cavanagh:  Yom-  Honor,  we  have  this 
information.  It's  available.  There's  ab- 
solutely no  justification  for  a  prior 
restraint  under  these  circumstances.  As 
I  understand  it,  these  troops  can  be 
stopped  with  a  radio  mes.sage.  They  can 
make  that  decision  if  they  want  to. 
They  can  decide  what  they  want  to  do. 
This  information  is  available  to  people 
in  this  country  who  have  the  right  of 
free  expression.  They  happen  to  be  in 
the  newspaper  business.  They  happen 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  let  a  lot  of 
people  know  about  it.  But,  if  they  know 
about  it,  they  have  the  right  to  freely 
express  it.  And  what  we  have  here  is 
the  judiciary  being  asked  to  interfere 
with  that  right  of  the  First  Amendment. 
Tauro:  What  difference  cfoes  it  make  if 
you  let  the  public  know  twelve  hours 
from  now  oi  an  hour  from  now?  How 
are  vou  prejudiced  in  any  way? 
Cavanagh:  Because  in  those  twelve 
hours,  what  we've  done  is  held  up  in- 
formation that  could  have  been  availa- 
ble to  people  before  that  time. 
Tauro:  What's  your  pin  pose?  To  in- 
form your  public,  or  to  hold  up  the 
battle? 

Cavanagh:  Our  piupose  is  to  inform 
our  public  and  ... 

Tauro:  Well,  why  can't  you  inform 
them  twelve  hours  froin  now? 
Cavanagh:  And  as  a  result  of  doing  so, 
it  may  very  well  be  that  the  people  who 
are  making  decisions  will  decide  to 
change  their  minds. 
Tauro:  Well,  you  have  access  to  those 
people  now  to  Irv  to  persuade  them. 
What  does  that  have  to  do  with  the  is- 
sue? 
Cavanagh:  The  reason  they're  here  is 


thev're  trying  to  stop  that  information 
from  being  available  so  they  won't  have 
to  change  thev're  minds. 
Tauro:  But  \i)ii  come  here  seeking  re- 
lief on  what  basis?  That  this  is  a  First 
Amendment  issue,  right? 
Cavanagh:  Absohiteh. 
Tauro:  And  the  strength  of  yoin  argu- 
ment is  that  you  have  a  responsibility  to 
inform.  Is  that  right? 
Cavanagh:  Exactly. 

Tauro:  Why  does  the  twelve-hour  delay 
by  Judge  Weisberger  put  you  at  any 
disadvantage? 

Cavanagh:  Because  it's  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  the  government,  and  that's  you,  I 
say  respect fulh,  \'our  Honor,  interfer- 
ing with  the  right  of  the  people  to  have 
information.  If  we  make  that  decision 
on  our  own,  that's  one  matter;  but 
when  the  government,  whether  it  be 
the  executive  department  or  the  judici- 
ary, interferes  with  those  rights,  that  is 
an  interference  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. That's  why  we  ha\e  the  First 
Amendment,  so  that  we  won't  have 
situations  like  this. 

Friendly:  Mr.  Ca\anagh,  are  you  going 
to  tell  him  about  the  Bay  of  Pigs? 
Cavanagh:  What  should  I  tell  hiin 
about  the  Bay  of  Pigs? 
Friendly:  Well,  one  of  the  usual  things 
we  tell  him  is  the  AVu'  )'ork  Times  and 
CBS  knew  about  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  The 
legend  is  that  President  Kennedy  asked 
them  not  to  run  it.  That's  not  true. 
Turner  Cadidge  and  James  Reston,  the 
editor  and  the  Washington  bureau 
chief,  decided  on  their  own  not  to  run 
it.  After  it  was  over,  President  Kennedy 
said  to  the  publisher,  "I'm  sorry  you 
didn't  run  it.  You'd  have  saved  us  a 
great  embarrassment."  You  ready  to 
rule? 

Tauro:  Reversed. 

Weisberger:  That  doesn't  persuade  me 
in  the  least. 

Friendly:  Doesn't  persuade  you?  You 
are  overruled.  Judge  Tauro,  what's 
your  opinion. 

Tauro:  My  opinion  is  that  there  has  not 
been  presented  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances that  would  be  necessary  for 
me  to  allow  any  prior  restraint.  I  have 
to  accept,  at  face  value,  the  affidavit 
that  distinguishes  the  situation  fiom 
Justice  Brennan's  hyperbolic  example 

Friendly;  ...  and  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  who  went  to  Brown,  who  said 
in  \'ear  vs.  Minnesota,  "There  can  be  no 
prior  restraint  except  troop  ships  sail- 
ing in  time  of  war" — 1931.  right? 
Tauro:  I'll  take  your  word  for  that  cita- 
tion, counselor. 
Weisberger:  That's  accurate.  You're 


absokuely  right. 

Tauro:  But  I  would  take  the  position 
that  prior  restraint  may  not  be  permit- 
ted except  for  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, which  are  not  presented  here, 
because  I  take  at  face  value  that  the 
whole  thing  may  be  called  off.  What 
counsel  is  asking  the  Supreme  Court  to 
do  is  enter  into  what  really  ainounts  to 
a  political  question,  and  that  is  whether 
or  not  a  battle  should  take  place,  and 
that's  not  the  court's  responsibility. 
Friendly:   That's  one  judge  on  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  couldn't  happen  this 
way,  but  we'll  make  it  happen  this  way. 
The  full  court  has  a  hearing.  Mr. 
Sundlun,  you're  chief  justice.  How  are 
you  going  to  vote  on  this  hearing? 
Sundlun;  I'm  going  to  vote  to  sustain 
Judge  Weisberger's  injunction. 
Friendly;  You've  got  a  friend. 
Weisberger;  I  am  glad  that  I've  got  a 
friend.  Actually,  this  is  not  very  much 
different  than  if  a  newspaper  reporter 
had  learned  of  the  decision  to  make 
certain  moves  just  prior  to  the  Battle  of 
Midway. 

Friendly;  That  was  a  declared  war, 
Your  Honor. 

Weisberger:  But  he  decides  that  he 
thinks  the  Commander-in-Chief  is 
wrong,  that  Midway  ought  not  to  be 
fought  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  decided  to 
fight  it.  So  then  he  releases  all  of  the 
information  so  that  the  Japanese  will 
know  exactly  where  our  ships  are  go- 
ing— of  course  they  can  be  called  off. 
Admiral  Nimitz  could  have  called  them 
all  back. 

Tauro:  You're  talking  about  a  situation 
where  you're  dealing  with  possible 
treason.  There's  no  war  declared  here. 
This  is  a  venture,  a  political  move  on 
the  part  of  the  administration,  which 
has  as  its  tactical  purpose  to  give  us 
some  additional  resources.  That's  a 
political  question  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  courts.  The  legal  question  be- 
fore the  court  is,  is  this  a  basis  for  prior 
restraint?  And  I  say  no. 
Friendly;  Prior  restraint  meaning  a 
gag.  OK,  I  want  to  move  on.  I  think  it's 
useful  to  discuss  this,  because  I  think  as 
we  look  at  Central  America,  as  we  look 
at  the  South  Pacific,  the  opportunity  for 
knowing  what  you're  going  to  do  when 
the  roof  falls  in,  which  is  what  we're 
talking  about,  is  something  the  Ameri- 
can people  ought  to  be  having  a  dia- 
logue on. 

Putting  lives  at  risk 

Bettag:  Suppose  the  operation  goes  on, 
and  it  turns  out  that  it  was  an  open  se- 


cret throughout  the  administration, 
that  the  administration  leaked  like  a 
sieve,  and  everyone  across  the  world 
knew.  Men  went  in  there  and  were  just 
cut  down,  because  everyone  was  pre- 
pared for  them. 

Weisberger;  I  would  certainly  take  my 
facts  from  Mr.  Friendly,  who  is  setting 
up  the  hypothetical.  One  of  the  great 
things  about  hypotheticals  is  that  you 
must  take  the  facts  as  given.  If  the  facts 
are  different,  the  decision  may  well  be 
different.  Obviously,  if  I  learned,  after 
the  fact,  that  everybody  knew  of  this 
and  that  American  lives  were  lost  as  a 
result  of  the  venture,  I  would  deplore 
that  result.  That  wouldn't  make  any 
difference  in  the  decision  that  I  would 
make  based  on  the  facts  presented  to 
me.  Remember  that  [during  World 
War  II]  there  was  a  reporter,  some- 
where in  the  United  States,  and  an  edi- 
tor, who  published  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  had  broken  the  Japanese 
code. 

Friendly;  It  was  the  Chicago  Tribune 
that  published  it  and  F'ranklin  Roose- 
velt wanted  to  try  Colonel  Robert 
McCormick  [the  publisher],  but  didn't, 
because  the  Japanese  would  have 
known  about  it.  Twenty-five  years  later 
we  found  out  the  Japanese  didn't  read 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Weisberger:  And  more  important,  if 
they  did,  they  might  not  have  believed 
that  we'd  done  it.  But  you  don't  play 
games  with  American  lives  on  the  theo- 
ry that  maybe  somebody  else  might 
know  about  it. 

Friendly;  I  think  Mr.  Bettag  is  saying 
that  you  are  playing  gaines  because  you 
are  putting  at  risk  10,000  men  and 
women. 

Weisberger;  The  President  of  the 
United  States  put  them  at  risk,  not  the 
judge.  IB 
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For  ten  years,  the 
women  s  center  has 
enlightened  and 
educated  both  sexes 


By  Cynthia  Hanson 

Eleven  newly-elected  resident 
counselors  are  sitting  in  the 
living  room  of  a  house  on 
Meeting  Street.  The  house  is 
home  for  the  Sarah  Doyle  Women's 
Center,  and  the  counselors  are  waiting 
to  learn  about  the  services  it  provides 
for  the  Brown  community.  Were  it  not 
for  this  mandatory  orientation  session, 
it's  possible — even  highly  probable 
— most  of  them  would  never  have  en- 
tered the  building.  Although  students 
support  equal  rights,  males  and  females 
alike  don't  always  accept  feminism.  So 
Sarah  Doyle  doesn't  top  their  agenda  of 
"must-visits." 

But  they  are  here  now,  a  captive 
audience  for  Sharon  Marcus  '86  and 
Mary  Raftery  '87  who  explain  Sarah 
Doyle's  resource  files,  telephone  refer- 
ral system,  library,  art  gallery,  subcom- 
mittees, counseling  programs,  and 
procedures  for  reporting  sexual  har- 
assment. It's  yet  another  outreach  pro- 
ject the  volunteer  staff  launched  last 
year  to  introduce  students  to  their  pro- 
ductive, but  frequently  misunderstood, 
organization. 

"Freshmen  take  their  cues  from 
you,"  Rafteiy  concludes.  "We  hope  you 
don't  poison  their  minds  against  Sarah 
Doyle.  It's  an  important  way  we  can 
work  together." 

The  meeting  doesn't  end  here: 
The  counselors  ask  questions  about 
identifying  and  combating  sexism, 
about  Women's  Peer  Counseling,  about 
the  history  of  the  center.  Marcus  and 
Raftery  exchange  smiles;  unlike  others 
they've  encountered,  today's  group  is 
attentive  and  seems  genuinely  interest- 
ed. 

"That,"  Marcus  declares  as  Raftery 
leads  them  on  a  tour,  "was  a  major 
breakthrough." 

Whenever  I  had  lunch  at  the 
Faculty  Club  with  two 
other  women,"  recalls  Kay 
Hall,  registrar,  "it  never 
failed  that  some  man  would  come  over 
and  ask,  'Is  this  a  conspiracy?'  'Are  you 
girls  getting  together  to  du  something?' 
'What  are  you  girls  plotting?'  This  was 


Sarah  Doyle,  meet 


Do  you  know  me?  My  name  at  Brown  has  become  synonymous  with 
feminist  activism.  (Portrait  of  Sarah  Doyle  is  by  Cecelia  Beaux.) 

typical  of  the  environment  here  \n  to  do  something  constructive  for 

1973." 

1973:  Post-Brown/Pembroke 
merger,  but  pre-Sarah  Doyle  Women's 
Center  and  pre-sexual  harassment  pol- 
icy. Women  were  still  called  girls.  Wom- 
en of  Brown  United,  an  undergraduate 
group,  was  in  danger  of  losing  its  office 
space  in  96  Waterman  Street  (now 
Brown  Student  Agencies).  Louise 
Lamphere,  an  assistant  professor  of 
anthropology,  was  two  years  away  from 
charging  the  University  with  discrimi- 
nation in  granting  tenure  to  women 
faculty  ancf  filing  a  suit  that  later  be- 
came a  class  action  suit. 

"There  really  wasn't  much  we 
[women]  could  do  about  the  suit,"  Hall 
says.  "It  was  a  legal,  separate  issue. 
Even  if  the  case  went  through,  we  felt  it 
wasn't  enough  [for  women].  We  wanted 


Brown." 

Out  of  this  climate  came  the 
Working  (Jroup  on  the  Status  of  Wom- 
en, a  coalition  of  twenty-five  students, 
faculty,  administrators,  and  employees 
which  brought  the  women's  movement 
campus-wide  attention.   Fhey  wanted 
undergraduates  to  see  a  contiruium  in 
life.  This,  they  reasoned,  might  be 
achieved  through  a  center  where  wom- 
en of  all  ages  could  discuss  career  op- 
tions, interests,  and  the  still  somewhat 
novel  concept  of  dual-career  couples. 
And  in  1974,  out  of  their  collective 
brainstorming,  came  a  proposal  fi)r  the 
Sarah  Doyle  Women's  Center,  which 
celebrates  its  tenth  anniversary  this 
month. 

The  center  would  be  more  than  a 
setting  for  "having-it-all"  strategy- 


he  Sarah  Doyle  Center 


The  Sarah  Doyle  Women's  Center  (the  former  Pembroke  Alumnae  House),  Director 
Elizabeth  Weed  (right),  Staff  Coordinator  Beth  Zwick  '82. 


swapping.  According  to  the  proposal,  a 
women's  center  also  would  provide 
support  services,  work  to  improve 
counseling  and  health  education,  and 
advance  the  academic  field  of  women's 
studies.  To  meet  these  goals,  the  work- 
ing group  requested  the  following:  use 
of  the  present  building  (formerly  the 
Pembroke  Alumnae  House),  a  part- 
time  administrator,  funding  for  lec- 
tures by  female  scholars,  and  appoint- 
ment of  two  facultv  members — one  a 


professor  of  women's  studies;  the  oth- 
er, a  professor  interested  in  women's 
studies  to  the  Nancy  Duke  Lewis  Chair. 

The  Pembroke  Study  Committee 
had  suggested  a  similar  center  when  it 
recommended  the  merger  in  1970,  so  it 
was  not  surprising  that  the  proposal 
generated  400  letters  of  support  and 
inspired  pro-center  buttons  and  peti- 
tions. By  May  1975,  the  senior  admin- 
istration approved  the  request,  and  in 
September,  the  center  took  the  name 


Sarah  Doyle,  in  honor  of  the  first  wom- 
an to  receive  an  honorary  Brown  de- 
gree, in  1894. 

Despite  University  sanction,  Sarah 
Doyle  has  been  controversial  among 
students  over  the  past  decade.  Even 
today,  inany  question  its  existence  and 
label  it  a  refuge  for  "man-haters"  with- 
out realizing  that  foruins  they  attend  or 
services  they  use  were  developed  by 
Sarah  Doyle.  What  once  seemed  mar- 
ginal has  become  institutionalized  and 
serves  as  a  model  for  centers  at  other 
schools. 

Elizabeth  Weed  '73  Ph.D.,  director 
of  Sarah  Doyle  since  1977,  says,  "In 
some  regards.  Sarah  Doyle  is  a  model 
center.  It's  not  particularly  common  for 
a  women's  center  to  be  as  integrated 
into  the  community  as  this  one  is. 
That's  because  we  have  a  concerned 
administration.  Brown  is  a  good  place 
for  women." 

Consider  the  record:  Sarah  Doyle 
has  a  full-time  director,  staff  coordina- 
tor, and  sixty-five  desk  volunteers.  The 
women's  studies  concentration  is  be- 
ginning its  fifth  year  and  is  adminis- 
tered through  the  Pembroke  Center  for 
Teaching  and  Research  on  Women, 
established  in  1982.  Mary  Jo  Buhle's 
women's  history  courses  are  among  the 
University's  most  popular  classes  (see 
sidebar),  and  history  professor  Joan 
Scott,  executive  director  of  the  Pem- 
broke Center,  held  the  Nancy  Duke 
Lewis  Chair  for  five  years  before  her 
recent  appointment  to  the  full-time 
faculty  at  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Quite 
simply,  the  objectives  of  the  proposal 
have  been  met.  And  these  achievements 
don't  include  the  student-initiated  pro- 
grams and  policies. 

"Sarah  Doyle  is  absolutely  essential 
at  Brown,"  says  Karen  Romer,  associate 
dean  for  academic  affairs,  who  helped 
Hall  draft  the  proposal.  "Many  wom- 
en's issues  are  aired  and  given  focus 
there;  then  they  are  fielded  to  the  nec- 
essary channels.  It's  a  kind  of  vigilante 
group  in  the  community.  Sarah  Doyle's 
programs  make  people  think." 

continued 
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Cyndi  Lauper  is  right:  Some- 
times, "Girls  Just  Want  to 
Have  Vuu."  That's  why  Susan 
(iiiman  '8fi  looks  like  she  just 
stepped  out  of  a  "Jetsons  "  cartoon  epi- 
sode. "This  is  my  response  to  women's 
earning  $.59  to  the  men's  $1,"  she  says 
flatly,  placing  hands  on  hips  and  pivot- 
ing to  model  her  costume — a  Hefty 
trashbag  over  a  black  leotard,  sheer 
green  stockings,  and  black  suede  boots. 
Then  (iilman  chuckles  and  parades 
aiound  Sayies  (iym,  nuich  to  the  de- 
light of  her  friends. 

Welcome  to  the  "$2.99  Fashion 
Show,"  sponsored  by  the  "Feminist 
Fashion  Fimdraising  Folks,"  better 
known  as  the  undergraduate  staff 
coinmittee  of  Sarah  Doyle.  They  are 


here  to  raise  money,  swap  clothes,  and 
poke  fim  al  the  "patriarchical  criuich," 
using  seniiotic  antl  Freudian  theory  in 
skits  and  songs.  LInited  in  their  femi- 
nism, these  women  repre.sent  disparate 
backgrounds  and  different  deluiitions 
of  what  feminism  should  mean  in  1985. 
Some  advocate  the  mainstream  ap- 
pioach  of  the  National  Organization  of 
Women;  others  subscribe  to  a  more 
intellectual  feminism,  one  that  ad- 
dresses psychological,  social,  and  philo- 
sophical issues  moie  deeply  rooted  in 
our  culture  than  unequal  pay  for  ecjual 
work. 

Friday  afternoon  staff  ineetings  are 
where  these  student  staffers  become 
intellectual  adversaries.  Discussions  on 
controversial  topics,  ranging  from 


abortion  and  pornography  to  racism 
and  classism,  take  place  three  times  per 
month;  each  week  a  different  woman  is 
in  charge  of  these  usually  emotional 
exchanges.  The  other  meeting  is  set 
aside  for  business. 

Sarah  Doyle  has  no  hierarchy: 
Volunteers  follow  egalitarian  principles 
and  employ  consensus  decision-making 
An  endorsement  from  the  staff — such 
as  the  letter  to  the  Broxon  Daily  Herald 
supporting  Third  World  students' 
demands  this  past  spring — means  the 
issue  has  been  thoroughly  discussed 
and  the  statement  has  been  modihed  to 
meet  overall  approval.  The  idea  is  not 
to  homogenize  opinions,  but  to  give 
equal  consideration  to  every  viewpoint. 

As  an  "institution"  within  Brown, 
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Women's  studies: 
They've  conie 
a  long  way 
to  acceptance 

By  Lisa  Foderaro  '85 

On  a  Wednesday  night  in 
late  March,  the  hisses 
and  catcalls  of  about  fifty 
Brown  students  rever- 
berate in  Barns  &  Holley  168  as 
Ginger  Rogers  appioaches  her  cli- 
mactic moment  in  the  inovie  Lady  in 
the  Dark.  Having  undergone  psycho- 
analysis, Rogers  finally  realizes  her 
true  potential  as  a  woman  by  hand- 
ing over  her  powerful  position  of 
magazine  editor  to  a  feisty  male 
underling.  Ray  Milland,  the  under- 
ling-turned-boss, then  devours  the 
blissfully  transformed  Rogers  in  a 
passionate  embrace. 

Triumphant  music  plays.  Cred- 
its roll.  And  the  viewers  leave  the 
auditorium,  exclaiming  with  disbe- 
lief and  disgust.  Their  reactions  dif- 
fer dramatically  from  those  who  saw 
this  feature  film  when  it  first  came 
out  in  1944.  Then  it  was  noted  not 
for  its  social  or  political  inessages, 
but  for  its  stylized  and  elaborate 
dream  .sequences. 

The  different  responses  are 
understandable.  Four  decades  and  a 
women's  liberation  movement  sepa- 
rate the  two  audiences.  But  these 
Brown  viewers  are  critical  even  by 


today's  standards.  They  are  students 
in  American  Civilization  164,  a 
course  on  the  history  of  American 
women  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Taught  by  Associate  Professor  of 
American  Civilization  Mari  Jo 
Buhle,  the  course  asks  students  to 
examine  filiu  and  other  expressions 
of  popular  culture  in  order  to  see 
how  these  shape  our  views  about 
women  and  sex  roles. 

"Whenever  I  see  a  James  Bond 
movie  now,  I  think  the  depiction  of 
the  female  characters  is  frighten- 
ing," says  Laura  Brill  '87,  a  student 
in  the  course  and  an  active  member 
of  the  Sarah  Doyle  Women's  Center. 
"I  can't  believe  woinen  want  to  be 
entertained  by  the,se  false  images  of 
theinselves." 

Analyzing  film  is  just  one  aspect 
of  Am  Civ  164.  Students  read  about 
a  dozen  books — documentary  histo- 
ries, narrative  histories,  essays,  nov- 
els, and  short  storie.s — touching 
upon  various  aspects  of  the  contem- 
porary history  of  American  women. 
In  addition,  each  week  students  at- 
tend two  lectures,  a  discussion  sec- 
tion, and  a  movie  from  the  decade  in 
question. 

While  it  may  be  the  most  popu- 
lar course  on  women  offered  at 
Brown  (enrollment  has  spiralled 
from  twenty  in  1973  to  127  last 
semester),  it's  not  the  only  one. 
Almost  thirty  courses  dealing  with 
women  and  questions  of  gender 
make  up  a  dynamic  concentration: 
women's  studies.  Approved  in  1982, 
the  concentration  draws  professors 
from  fourteen  departments  that 
range  from  semiotics  to  Judaic  stud- 
ies. Because  the  concentration  is  in- 
terdisciplinary, students  inust  follow 


a  "track"  in  either  the  social  sciences 
or  humanities.  Last  year  nine  stu- 
dents majored  in  women's  studies. 

The  Pembroke  Center  for 
Teaching  and  Research  on  Woinen, 
established  in  1981  under  the  direc- 
tion of  former  Nancy  Duke  Lewis 
Professor  of  History  Joan  Scott, 
functions  as  an  academic  depart- 
ment for  women's  studies.  Together 
with  the  Sarah  Doyle  Center,  the 
Pembroke  Center  oversees  all 
aspects  of  women's  studies  at  Brown. 

These  additions  to  Brown's 
curriculum  let  students  discover  the 
rich  history  of  women  and  their 
contributions  to  society  which,  until 
recently,  have  been  largely  ignored. 
But  these  courses  can  also  have  a 
riveting  effect  on  students'  emotion- 
al and  intellectual  lives. 

"Women's  studies  asks  students 
to  relate  the  history  of  women  to 
their  own  lives,"  says  Buhle.  "If  the 
students  can  leave  my  class  thinking 
of  themselves  in  relation  to  the  his- 
torical tradition  of  woinen,  then  my 
goal  has  been  reached.  I'm  not  look- 
ing for  them  to  become  little  schol- 
ars. What's  gratifying  for  me  is  to 
have  students  come  up  and  say, 
'Thank  you.  You  changed  my  life 
— the  fundamental  way  I  view  the 
world.'  " 

Suzanne  Goldberg  '85,  a  politi- 
cal science  concentrator  who  was 
awarded  a  Fulbright  Scholarship  to 
study  the  status  of  women  in  differ- 
ent ethnic  groups  in  Singapore  this 
year,  talked  about  the  special  place 
Am  Civ  164  occupied  in  her  aca- 
demic schedule.  "During  lectures  1 
experienced  an  incredible  range  of 
emotions:  anger,  sadness,  excite- 
ment, and  hope.  Studying  the  histo- 


Sarah  Doyle  cannot  assume  a  political 
stand  legarding  campus,  local,  national, 
or  even  feminist  issues.  But  the  luider- 
graduate  staff  does  organize  itself 
around  women's  issues,  and  sometimes, 
ambitious  students  will  work  indepen- 
denth .  Either  way.  Sarah  Doyle  takes  its 
image  from  the  staff — visible  during 
lobbving  stints  in  the  post  ofhcc  and 
during  a  iall\  against  sexism  and  sexual 
harassment  that  took  place  last  semes- 
ter. 

"Sarah  Doyle  has  alwa\s  had  an 
image  of  feminist  activism,"  explains 
Mary  Reiida  '81.  former  staff  coordi- 
nator now  pursuing  a  doctorate  in 
.American  history  at  Yale. 

"When  1  first  got  here,  there  was 
more  of  a  political  line;  it  was  easier  to 


reach  a  liberal  consensus  because  we 
onlv  had  twenty-five  people.  Now 
there's  di\eisity  among  the  staffers,  so 
we  can't  have  a  line  that  everyone  tries 
to  toe.  As  an  administrator,  I  felt  as 
though  I  should  provide  a  place  where 
students  are  challenged  in  their  think- 
ing and  made  to  think  hard.  We  try  to 
strike  a  balance  between  making  Sarah 
Doyle  a  comfortable,  welcoming  envi- 
ronment and  forcing  each  other  to  se- 
riously consider  her  position  on  the  is- 
sues. We're  not  just  a  social  club." 

Sarah  Doyle's  |4,000  piogramming 
budget  goes  towards  speakers'  fees, 
publicity,  library  books,  and  work-study 
salaries  for  subcommittee  coordinators. 
Desk  staffers  spend  one  or  two  hours 
per  week  updating  the  leferral  files 


(legal  services,  domestic  violence,  child 
and  health  care)  and  providing  infor- 
mation to  callers,  many  of  whom  are 
Providence  residents.  Additional  op- 
portunities lie  in  the  subcommittees 
(political  task  force,  gallery,  racial  is- 
sues, outreach),  and  some  women  use 
their  Saiah  Doyle  connection  to  plan 
campiiswide  and  intercollegiate  events. 
In  1981,   Tonita  Lipscomb  'H'^  coordi- 
nated a  three-day,  eight-university 
conference  on  "Third  World  Women 
and  Feminism";  two  years  ago,  femi- 
nists lepresenting  twelve  schools  in 
New  England  convened  here  for  work- 
shops on  "The  Politics  of  College  Fem- 
inism"— the  brainchild  of  Kate  Garrett 
'84.  Garrett,  along  with  |ane  Hitti  '84, 
also  published  an  eighty-eight  page 


ry  of  .American  women  helped  me 
understand  the  energ)'  behind  my 
feminism  and  gave  me  some  con- 
crete knowledge  to  back  up  my  be- 
liefs. It  has  also  added  a  whole  new 
dimension  to  iny  understanding  of 
American  history." 

But  with  a  swift  change  in  tone, 
she  expressed  her  frustration  with 
the  masculine  perspective  of  many 
courses  outside  women's  studies.  "It 
makes  me  angry  that  most  Brown 
students  won't  learn  about  such  an 
important  part  of  our  history  and 
culture,"  said  Goldberg,  who  was  a 
member  of  Brown's  Committee  on 
the  Status  of  Women.  "Because  the 
courses  fall  under  the  category  of 
women's  studies,  they  don't  get  the 
same  enrollment  as  general  history 
courses.  But  women's  history  is  gen- 
eral history,  and  everyone  should  be 
exposed  to  it." 

The  problem  of  integrating 
women's  studies  into  introductory 
courses  at  Brown  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention  last  semester.  Gail 
Coleman  '85  circulated  a  petition 
that  asked  Brown  to  require  aca- 
demic departments  to  include  wom- 
en and  members  of  the  Third  World 
in  their  curricula.  Coleman  present- 
ed a  four-page  proposal  and  the 
petition,  with  1,250  signatures,  to 
the  Educational  Policy  Committee 
on  April  23. 

"Too  many  Brown  courses  give 
students  things  from  a  white  male 
perspective,"  said  Coleman.  "Too 
often  they  don't  stop  to  consider  that 
there  are  other  perspectives — like 
those  of  women,  members  of  the 
Third  World,  and  gays.  The  wom- 
en's studies  and  Afro-American 


departments  are  great,  but  they  are 
not  enough." 

Soine  professors  in  the  field  of 
women's  studies  speculate 
that  in  an  ideal  society  where 
woinen  enjoyed  equality  with 
men,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
separate  academic  programs  about 
women.  But  Scott,  now  working  at 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  in 
Princeton,  thinks  the  move  toward  a 
truly  representative  curriculum  will 
be  slow.  "Ultimately,  women  should 
be  everywhere  in  the  curriculum, 
just  as  considerations  of  race  should 
be  equally  repiesented.  But  the  re- 
ality is  that  gender  and  race  have  not 
been  central  to  the  problems  of 
many  disciplines.  If  women's  histo- 
rians succeed  in  rewriting  history  to 
the  extent  that  everybody's  history 
takes  women  into  account,  then  in 
that  Utopian  woild,  we  probably 
wouldn't  need  women's  studies  pro- 
grams. It's  possible  to  imagine,  but 
it's  not  going  to  happen  in  ten 
years." 

At  Radcliffe  College's  Schles- 
inger  Library  on  the  History  of 
Women  in  America,  the  largest  re- 
search library  on  women  in  the 
world,  the  number  of  volumes  has 
risen  from  about  8,000  at  the  end  of 
the  1960s  to  about  25,000  today. 
"The  schfjiarship  is  just  burgeon- 
ing," says  Associate  Professor  of 
Semiotics  Mary  Ann  Doane.  who 
taught  two  women's  studies  courses 
last  semester — "Film  and  the  Mon- 
strous," and  "Philosophical  and 
Theoretical  Constructions  of  the 
Feminine."  "In  the  last  three  years, 
four  major  books  on  feminist  theory 
and  semiotics  theory  have  come  out. 


and  the  nuinber  of  articles  on  wom- 
en is  astounding." 

Doane  feels  the  evolution  of 
women's  studies  will  have  an  impact 
on  feminist  consciousness  in  this 
country,  though  perhaps  in  indirect 
ways.  "The  courses  we  offer  here 
will  inost  definitely  make  a  differ- 
ence," she  says.  "There  will  be  so 
many  more  students  who  are  in- 
tensely aware  of  problems  having  to 
do  with  sexual  difference.  It  may 
take  a  while  for  us  to  feel  these  ef- 
fects, but  we'll  feel  them." 

At  Brown,  women's  studies 
courses  have  begun  to  alter  the  way 
students,  both  male  and  female,  see 
theinselves  and  their  world.  Chris 
Reid  '86,  one  of  fifteen  men  in  Am 
Civ  164  last  semester,  says  he  took 
the  course  because  he  was  seeking 
something  relevant  to  his  own  life. 
"This  course  starts  out  when  my 
grandparents  were  born  and  finishes 
with  the  present.  It  tells  you  why 
men  and  women  treat  each  other  the 
way  they  do  by  looking  at  our  past. 

"It  has  erased  a  lot  of  the  myths 
about  women  and  .sex  roles  which  I 
used  to  subscribe  to,"  Reid  adds. 
"From  a  historical  perspective,  inany 
of  the  preconceptions  men  have  are 
new  and  unnatural.  People  think 
these  sexist  views  are  timeless.  But 
discovering  where  these  views  origi- 
nate— from  cultural  and  economic 
condition.s — makes  it  easier  to  dispel 
them  as  myths."  D 

Lisa  Foderaro  has  written  for  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  The  Provi- 
dence Journal,  and  Seventeen,  and  is 
now  an  intern  at  The  New  York 
Times. 
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resource  handbook.  Piecework:  Women's 
Lives  at  Brown,  in  1982. 

"Sarah  Doyle  was  a  training 
ground  for  me,"  Renda  says  about  her 
undergraduate  days,  when  she  organ- 
ized a  Friday  Forum  on  "Rape  and  the 
Campus  Community"  and  coordinated 
forums  on  careers  in  activism.  "I  really 
learned  how  to  work  with  people,  and  it 
gave  me  the  (opportunity  to  do  public 
speaking  and  to  lead  groups.  My  joi) 
was  to  make  sure  students  are  making 
things  happen.  So  1  would  lead  work- 
shops on  meeting  facilitation,  which 
teaches  people  how  to  lead  staff  discus- 
sions." 

Sarah  Doyle  staffers  influence  the 
University  in  ways  that  students  aren't 
always  aware  of  or  that  they  simply 
overlook.   They  address  issues  publicly 
and  lobby  for  programs  to  improve 
conditions  for  women.  In  1978 
BEWARE  (Brown  Educated  Women 
Against  Rape  and  Exploitation) 
launched  an  anti-pornography  cam- 
paign after  the  Brown  Daily  Herald  ran 
Playlioy's  advertisement  for  Ivy  League 
models.  {Playboy  f,  September  1979  issue 
did  feature  nude  photographs  of  sev- 
eral Brown  women.)  In  19S2,  sixty  stu- 
dents formed  BARS  (Brown  Against 
Rape  and  Sexism)  and  lobijied  for  the 
current  security  escort  service,  Cot)rdi- 
nating  Committee  on  Services  to  Wom- 
en, and  a  liaison  position — staff  assis- 
tant for  women's  concerns.  Now  in  its 
third  year,  tiie  lifteen-member  Wom- 
en's Peer  Counseling  program  {BAM, 
November  1983)  counsels  both  men 
and  women  regarding  issues  of  sexual- 
ity, eating  disorders,  and  assertiveness. 
Sarah  Doyle  and  Student  Life  proposed 
the  concept  based  on  the  1981  Coed 
Report,  which  found  that  women's  aca- 
demic performance  and  self-confidence 
drop  "more  drastically  than  do  men's" 
during  their  "Brown  experience." 

"Dean  [Eric]  Widmer  and  other 
administrators  have  been  receptive  to 
women's  suggestions, "  Renda  says,  "biu 
these  programs  developed  because 
women  students  worked  together — not 
from  the  spontaneous  benevolence  of 
the  administration.  Sarah  Doyle  folks 
agitated  for  clear  sexual  harassment 
policies  and  grievance  procedines.  1 
think  that's  xwiy  important  to  remem- 
ber." 

What  draws  women  into 
Sarah  Doyle?   The  staff 
has  doubled  in  size  in  only 
three  years.  Does  it  take  a 
crisis — either  sexual  assault  or  harass- 
ment— to  "raise  consciousness?"  Were 
they  feminists  before  coming  to  Brown? 


Kate  Carrett  adopted  feminism  at 
age  sixteen  in  response  to  a  friend's 
rape;  she  went  on  to  attend  a  national 
ERA  rally  in  Chicago,  before  the 
amendment  lost  by  five  votes  in  the  Il- 
linois legislature.  It  seemed  naliual,  she 
says,  to  enter  Sarah  Doyle  "the  first  day 
I  arrived  here."  "Awareness"  for  Renda 
occurred  after  her  roommate  and 
friend  became  victims  of  assaidt  and 
rape — on  the  Brown  campus.  She 
joined  Sarah  Doyle  to  improve  Brown 
security  and  started  volunteering  for 
the  Rape  Crisis  Center,  in  Providence, 
and  Sojourner  House,  a  shelter  for 
battered  women. 

"Sarah  Doyle's  big  problem  is  not 
an  image  problem,  but  an  ignorance 
problem.  Sarah  Doyle  couldn't  have  an 
image  problem  because  there  is  no  one 
image  you  could  get  from  Sarah  Doyle 
if  you  really  knew  il, "  says  Sharon  Mar- 
cus, outreach  committee  coordinator, 
whose  opinion  comes  from  the  surveys 
she  is  sorting. 

"Look  at  these  replies,"  she  contin- 
ues, pointing  to  several  questionnaires. 
"These  people  wrote  that  we  should 
dress  better.  They  said  they're  tired  of 
our  wearing  overalls.  I  don't  even  own 
a  pair. 

"Here's  another  person  who  be- 
lieves we're  all  man-haleis,"  Marcus 
goes  on.  "I  think  it's  really  silly  to  cat- 
egorically classify  feminists  as  man-ha- 
ters. Feminists  care  about  improving 
relationships  with  men.  The  eventual 
aim  is  not  to  annihilate  all  men  and  set 
up  a  sperm  bank.  Oin  goal  is  to  light 
sexism  and  create  harmonious  rela- 
tionships between  the  sexes.  One  of  the 
main  motivations  for  feminists,  though, 
is  their  frustration  over  relationships 
with  fathers,  brothers,  friends.  I'm  a  bit 
of  an  anomaly  because  neithei'  anger 
nor  a  political  agenda  impelled  me  to 
go  to  Sarah  Doyle.  I  became  interested 
in  feminism  through  my  interest  in  how 
the  world  is  constructed.   The  baseline 
happens  to  be  gender." 

While  Marcus  is  critical  of  the  friv- 
olous survey  responses,  she  does  admit 
to  having  had  her  own  uneasy  feelings 
about  Sarah  Doyle  when  she  went  there 
to  do  reserve  reading  freshman  year. 
"The  place  made  me  nervous,  and  I 
think  it  had  less  U>  do  with  Sarah  Doyle 
itself  than  with  the  image.  It  wasn'l 
even  thai  I  heard  negative  things,  but 
that  I'd  never  heard  anything.  Sarah 
Doyle  was  just  this  mystery  house  on 
Meeting  Street  thai  nobody  ever  talked 
about.  After  my  resident  counselor 
decided  to  be  a  staffer,  I  fell  more 
comfortable  about  becoming  a  staffer." 
What  keeps  students  out  of  Sarah 


Doyle?  Renda  believes  homophobia  is  a 
major  reason.  "There's  still  an  image 
that  if  you  are  a  Sarah  Doyle  staffer  you 
are  a  lesbian,  which  is  not  true,  but 
which  is  not  to  say  that  there  aren't  les- 
bians here,"  she  says.  "There  is  a  wide 
diversity  among  staffers,  and  sexual 
orientation  is  one  of  [the  diversities].  I 
think  there's  a  tremendous  fear  of  be- 
ing labeled;  women  may  be  concerned 
that  men  won't  like  them  if  they  work 
here.  I'm  sure  there  are  women  who 
sympathize  with  women's  issues  and 
even  consider  themselves  feminists,  but 
they'd  be  very  hesitant  to  be  seen 
walking  through  the  door.  We've  had 
staffers  whose  friends  waited  across  the 
street — in  front  of  Alumnae  Hall 
— rather  than  come  in  here." 

Since  1977,  Renda  has  seen  sup- 
port grow  for  Sarah  Doyle,  and  al- 
though the  negative  stereotypes  persist, 
they  persist  in  narrower  regions  on 
campus.  The  easing  of  tensions  derives 
from  the  outieach  committee,  which 
has  implemented  programs  to  educate 
the  community  about  Sarah  Doyle 
while  educating  itself  about  student 
groups.  The  surveys  are  just  one  of 
several  projects. 

In  1984,  staffers  began  a  "dorm 
outreach"  network  that  led  workshops 
on  sexism  at  Brown  for  freshman  units. 
That  same  year,  they  introduced  the 
"dialogue"  approach  to  barrier-break- 
ing by  meeting  with  the  Association  of 
Fraternity  Presidents,  whose  Wriston 
Quad  constituents  may  very  well  be  the 
most  anti-Saiah  Doyle  students  on 
campus. 

"That  dialogue  really  gave  us  in- 
centive to  continue  the  outreach," 
Matcus  says.  "So  last  year  we  sponsored 
two  more,  one  with  Third  World  wom- 
en to  raise  consciousness  about  racism, 
and  the  other  with  the  two  residential 
sororities."  Marcus  is  adamant  about 
one  thing:  As  a  staffer,  she  refuses  to 
apologize  for  or  take  responsibility  for 
Sarah  Doyle's  image.  "The  responsibil- 
ity lies  with  people  who  continue  to 
promote  this  pervasive  ignorance  or  are 
content  to  remain  ignorant.  If  all  we 
did  was  rim  around  working  on  public 
relations,  Sarah  Doyle  would  be  all 
image  and  no  substance.  We'd  have  no 
time  left  to  spare  for  staffing,  pro- 
gramming, or  educating  one  another." 

Lori  Rasband  '86  says  students 
always  are  surprised  to  find 
out  she's  a  Mormon.  But  they 
are  shocked  to  learn  she's  a 
feminist  and  a  Sarah  Doyle  staffer. 

"I  get  strange  looks  from  people 
[because  of  her  beliefs],"  she  explains. 


"  1  lic\  SCI"  a  coiUi.uIkIK)]!.  I  don't.  Vou 
t.iii  l)f  a  fi'iniiiisl  and  slill  he  a  mcmlH'i 
1)1  llie  I'lum li.  Feminism  has  locoivcd 
such  a  had  name  hccaiise  people  pel  - 
cei\e  it  as  mililanl.  Tve  never  inlci|3rcl- 
ed  feminism  ihal  \va\.  \'oii  lan  he  (on- 
cerned  ahoul  women's  issues  uilhout 
heiiii;  mililanl." 

While  rcsean  liing  a  sociolos^v  pa- 
per on  "Women  in  ihc  l.ahor  Maikel," 
Rasband  explored  gender  stratification 
discrepancies.  She  also  hecanie  dis- 
turbed by  the  subtle  sexism  sfie  en- 
countered in  her  dorniitorv  unit.  Tliese 
experiences,  she  savs.  led  her  to  the 
Women's  f'oliiical   f  ask  Force  and,  nlli- 
mateK ,  the  desk  in  Sarah  l)o\le. 

"fn  lii.gh  school,  f  wasn't  comfoila- 
ble  with  nuself .  Sarah  Dovie  lias 
changed  that — it's  helped  me  improve 
my  self-image  and  realize  my  strengths. 
Feminism  was  lying  dormant  within 
me,  and  Sarah  Dovle  has  brought  it 
out." 

How  has  Rasband  asserted  her  at- 
tiiudes?   "Well,  f'm  engaged, "  she  savs, 
blushing,   'and  just  last  week,  I  told  mv 
fiance  and  my  parents  I  want  to  hy- 
phenate our  last  names  when  we  get 
married.  They  were  not  particularly 
pleased.   Traditionally,  a  woman  took 
her  husbands  last  name  because  slie 
was  his  propeiu .   f  hat's  not  the  case 
anvmore.  H\|)henating  our  names 
would  emphasize  that  we're  two  indi- 
viduals, coming  together  in  marriage. 
This  may  seem  like  a  small  thing,  but  to 
me,  it's  symbolic  of  how  I'm  thinking 
and  how  I'm  entering  the  relationship. 
Being  at  Sarah  Doyle  helped  me  readi 
niN  decision." 

I  Inough  the  Pembroke  Center 
and  Sarah  Hovle,  Sharon  Marcus  mel 
role  models  whose  insight  and  encoui- 
agement  are  invaluable  to  a  future 
comparati\e  literature  professor.  Last 
year.  Marc  lis  was  one  of  three  under- 
graduates in  the  Pembroke  Center's 
distinguished  research  seminar.  "It's 
always  helpful  to  meet  women  who 
have  made  it,  who  can  lead  and  guide 
you  and  serve  as  mentors, "  she  says 
about  Kli/alx'th  Weed,  Joan  Scott,  and 
Marv  Renda.   "I  his  is  a  way  of  setting 
up  an  'old  girl's  network'  that  provides 
women  with  the  support  tliat  the  'old 
boy's  network'  offered  men. " 

The  Working  Group  on  the  Status 
of  Women  should  be  proud.  |g 


Saying  farewell 
to  Joan  S  coifs 
passion  and 
discipline 

For  the  past  five  years,  Joan 
Scott  lias  been  first  in  tfie 
hearts  of  many  of  Brown's 
women  students.  As  direc- 
tor of  the  Pembroke  Center  and 
Nancy  Duke  Lewis  Professor  and 
professor  of  history,  she  has  been  an 
advisor,  a  mentor,  and  a  friend  to 
students  and  women's  studies  schol- 
ars alike. 

Scott's  academic  career  has  fieen 
peppered  with  "firsts."  She  was  the 
first  woman  to  teach  in  Northwest- 
ern's  history  department,  and  she 
was  the  first  woman  tenined  in 
Brown's  history  department.  Then, 
quite  unexpectedly,  this  spring  she 
was  invited  to  join  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study  in  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  as  a  member  of  the  School  of 
Social  Science — tlie  first  woman  in 
fifty  years  to  receive  such  a  presti- 
gious invitation. 

Scott  liad  spent  a  year  at  the 
Institute  in  1978-79  as  a  visiting 
memlaer,  a  year  that  she  remembers 
as  being  "wonderful.  A  fulltime 
appointment  to  the  Institute  staff 
was  one  of  those  things  I  had  never 
even  coveted.  It  seemed  so  beyond 
the  realm  of  possibility." 

The  appointment  entered  that 
realm  one  day  last  spring  when  Scott 
received  a  call  from  Clifford  Geertz, 
professor  of  social  science  at  the 
Institute,  who  asked  if  she  would  be 
interested  in  joining  the  social  sci- 
ence faculty.  In  some  ways,  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Institute  is  a  dream 
job  for  a  scholar — "everything  there 
is  designed  to  make  it  easy  for  you  to 
do  your  research,"  says  Scott. 
"There  are  never  bureaucratic  pri- 
orities in  the  way  of  the  priorities  of 
someone  getting  his  or  her  research 
done." 

According  to  Geertz,  Scott  was 
nominated  for  one  of  four  positions 
in  the  school  because  "she  is  a  very 
distinguished  social  historian  of 
nineteenth-century  France.  Her 
work  in  labor  and  women's  studies 
balanced  our  ticket." 

Although  Geertz  will  not  allow 


that  tlie  appoinlment  "legitimizes" 
the  field  of  women's  studies,  nor  has 
the  Institute  played  up  the  fact  that 
Scott  is  only  the  second  woman  in  its 
history  to  be  appointed  to  the  full- 
time  faculty,  Scott  sees  the  appoint- 
ment as  saying  something  to  all 
women's  studies  scholars.  "It  seemed 
to  me  that  in  some  ways  I  was  the 
vehicle  by  which  my  field  arrived. 
On  the  one  hand  thai  makes  me  feel 
this  enormous  sense  of  responsibili- 
ty, and  on  the  other  hand  I  feel  a 
wonderful  sense  of  being  able  to 
share  what  is  obviously  something 
personally  very  nice  with  a  much 
larger  community  of  women's  stud- 
ies scholars." 

Scott,  who  has  written  two 
books.  The  Glassworken  of  Carmaux: 
Fretich  Craftsmen  and  Political  Action 
in  a  Nineteenth  Century  City  (Harvard 
University  Press,  1974),  and  Women, 
Work  and  Family  (Holt,  Rinehart, 
Winston,  1978),  co-authored  with 
Louise  Tilly,  plans  to  continue  her 
research  on  gender.  "I'm  most  in- 
terested in  how  women  figure — actu- 
ally and  symbolically — in  working- 
class  history.  As  class  gets  defined,  as 
the  battle  lines  are  drawn  around 
class,  where  do  women  figure?  The 
question  really  becomes,  How  does 
the  definition  of  male/female  work? 
That's  what  gender  is  all  about." 

Scott  was  an  enormously  popu- 
lar professor  al  Brown,  and  she  re- 
ceived an  outpouring  of  respect  and 
affection  from  her  students  when 
news  traveled  that  she  was  leaving. 
One  of  her  graduate  students,  Mary 
Louise  Roberts,  spoke  to  several 
other  students  before  writing  a  trib- 
ute for  Scott.  "What  Joan's  graduate 
students  evoked  again  and  again  in 
my  conversations  with  them  is  Joan's 
ability  to  combine  passion  and  disci- 
pline," Roberts  said.  "Joan  has  gifts 
of  the  true  teacher:  the  ability  to  lis- 
ten enthusiastically,  to  affirm  and 
encourage  the  individual  voice  of 
each  student,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  to  allow  her  to  compromise  with 
less  than  the  very  best."  And  another 
student,  Ellen  Furlough,  said, 
"Joan's  encouragement,  patience, 
and  insights  give  to  me  and  other 
graduate  women  the  confidence  and 
sense  of  enpowerment  to  accomplish 
what  Virginia  Woolf  called  'auda- 
cious trespassing'  into  an  academic 
establishment  formerly  difficult  for 
women  to  enter.  Because  of  Joan 
Scott  and  other  'audacious'  women, 
we  are  no  longer  trespassers."    K.H, 


A  Rotary  Scholar 
in  the  PhiUppines 
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Rallying 
for 

Freedom 
in  Manila 

By  Mark  Thompson  '82 


An  American  colony  for  more  than  forty 
years,  the  Philippities  u>as  one  of  Southeast 
Asia's  leading  democracies  until  1972,  when 
President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  declared 
martial  law.  The  assassination  of  opposition 
leader  Benigno  S.  Aquino,  Jr.,  in  1983 
while  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philippine 
military  led  to  widespread  demonstrations, 
which  threatened  Marcos's  nineteen-year 
rule.  The  political  situation  has  been  exacer- 
bated by  the  worst  economic  crisis  the  country 
has  faced  since  World  War  II. 

Mark  Thompson  '82  recently  returned 
from  a  year  m  the  Philippines.  A  Rotary 
Foundation  Scholar,  he  studied  political  sci- 
ence in  the  giaduate  school  at  the  University 
of  the  Philippines.  He  traveled  exteiuively 
throughout  the  islands  to  do  research  on  the 
International  Monetary  Fund's  loans  to  the 
Philippines  and  on  the  moderate  opposition 
to  the  Marcos  regime.  This  fall  he  begins 
studies  toward  a  Ph.D.  in  political  science  at 
Yale. 

Thompson  got  the  idea  to  go  to  the 
Philippines  from  a  roommate  at  Broxun.  "I 
heard  Freddie  [Alfredo  Ayala  '82]  talking 
on  the  phone  in  a  mix  of  English  and  .some- 
thing else,"  he  recalls.  "That  'something  else' 
turned  out  to  be  Tagalog,  the  Philippines' 
national  language.  He  taught  me  a  feiv 
words  of  Tagalog  and  we  jiLst  started  talking 
about  the  country.  1  was  fascinated  to  learn 


Behind  Mark  Thompson  is  the  Taal  volcano  in  Cavite,  a  province  near  Manila. 


of  the  historical,  political,  and  militaiy  links 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Philippines,  links  I 
never  knew  exLsted.  Who  remembers  the 
Philippine-American  war  of  1899-1901? 
Yet  it  was  in  a  way  a  precursor  to  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

"Freddie  visited  Aquino,  who  was 
teaching  at  Harvard  at  that  time.  I  asked 
him  about  Aquino  and  we  discussed  the  fu- 
ture of  the  country.  It  was  then  I  decided  I 
wanted  to  see  things  for  myself." 

What  follows  are  some  of  Thompson's 
reactions  to  what  he  saw  during  his  year  in 
the  Philippines. 

I  arrived  at  the  Manila  Interna- 
tional Airport  more  than  nine 
months  after  Aquino  had  heen 
shot  in  the  head  there,  but  thou- 
sands of  Filipinos  were  still  marching  in 
Manila's  streets  every  week.  The  assas- 
sination had  shocked  the  nation  out  of 
the  political  torpor  induced  b)  martial 
law.  Two  million  people  filled  the 
streets  for  Aquino's  funeral,  the  largest 
demonstration  in  Philippine  history. 
Week  after  week  the  rallies  continued, 
with  middle-class  businessmen  and 
piofessionals  joining  militant  students 
atid  workeis  in  demanding  the  Presi- 
dent's resignation  for  a  crime  they  be- 
lieved he  or  his  close  associates  com- 


mitted. In  Makati,  Manila's  wealthy 
business  district,  executives  started  the 
"confetti  revolution"  from  their  high- 
rise  office  buildings  to  show  their  soli- 
darity with  marchers  on  the  streets  be- 
low. 

The  first  rally  I  saw  was  at  Mediola 
Bridge,  which  leads  to  the  Presidential 
palace.  The  bridge  symbolized  the 
non-violent  resistance  to  the  Marcos 
regime  just  as  the  Edniimd  Petlus 
Bridge  outside  Selma,  Alabama,  repre- 
sents the  black  civil  rights  movement  in 
the  U.S.  On  several  occasions  unarmed 
demonstrators  have  been  shot  by  sol- 
diers guarding  the  palace. 

But  the  heavily  armed  combat 
troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge 
did  not  seem  to  dampen  the  spirit  of 
the  demonstrators.  Unlike  the 
straight-faced,  Angst-ridden  marchers  I 
had  seen  at  a  (ierman  anti-nuclear  ral- 
ly, the  Filipino  demonstrators  were 
laughing  and  singing.  Some  were  even 
dancing.  It  seemed  more  like  a  fiesta 
than  an  anti-government  gathering. 

In  keeping  with  the  playful  mood 
of  the  protest,  a  large  papier-mache 
effigy  of  Marcos  was  being  led  on  a 
leash  by  an  elligy  of  Reagan.   To  the 
marchers,  Marcos  was  Reagan's  tuta 
(small  lap  dog),  who  did  the  U.S.'s  bid- 


Filipinos  rally  at  Mediola  Bridge 
Their  yellow  banner  reads 
"ATOM" — the  August  Twenty-One 
Movement.  (Benigno  Aquino  was 
killed  on  August  21,  198 J.) 


ding  in  return  for  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid.  I  thought  of  how  the  Nixon 
Administration  had  not  only  let  de- 
mocracy die  in  the  Philippines  un- 
mourned,  but  had  also  substantially 
increased  military  aid  to  the  new  Phil- 
ippine dictator.  Subsequent  U.S.  presi- 
dents continued  funding  Marcos,  de- 
spite evidence  that  his  regime  was 
growing  increasingly  unpopular  with 
the  Filipino  people.  I  thought  it  was  lit- 
tle wonder  that  the  demonstrators  as- 
sociated the  U.S.  with  dictatorship,  not 
democracy. 

Suddenly,  conviviality  gave  way  to 
panic.  People  ran  wildly  in  all  direc- 
tions. Tear  gas,  1  thought.  I  tried  to 
make  my  way  down  a  side  alley,  but  I 
was  blocked  by  the  crush  of  the  crowd. 
I  held  on  desperately  to  my  eyeglasses. 
It  proved  to  be  a  false  alarm.  Soldiers 
had  thrown  the  tear  gas  canisters  far- 
ther down  the  street.  I  learned  later 
that  one  canister  was  sucked  up  the 
vent  of  an  air-conditioned  bus  full  of 
foreign  tourist.s — a  rather  unpleasant 
introduction  to  Philippine  politics. 


The  International  Center  on 
the  campus  of  the  University 
of  the  Philippines  inust  once 
have  been  an  elegant  dormi- 
tory. With  Rockefeller  money,  the  uni- 
versity built  spacious  second-floor 
apartments  with  garages  below.  Unfor- 
tunately, foreign  students  proved  less 
prosperous  than  imagined.  I  lived  with 
a  roommate  in  a  converted  one-car 
garage.  There  was  no  hot  water  and 
there  were  frequent  brownouts.  Large 
lizards  scampered  on  the  walls  and 
ceiling,  emitting  horrible  screeching 
sounds  and  mating  directly  over  my 
bed.  I  felt  sorry  for  myself  until  I  saw 
the  shanties  directly  behind  my  dormi- 
tory. 

Built  of  pressed  plywood  with  cor- 
rugated tin  roofs,  the  shanties  occupied 
a  low-lying  area  that  was  frequently 
flooded,  causing  the  open  sewers  to 
overflow.  According  to  reliable  (i.e., 
non-government)  statistics,  more  than 
one-quarter  of  Manila's  eight-million 
dwellers  live  in  shanties.  That  isn't  sur- 
prising in  a  country  where  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  people  are  below  the 
poverty  line. 

I  bought  beer  fiom  an  old  man 
who  had  a  shop  in  the  shanty  commu- 
nity. He  spoke  fluent  English  and  liked 


to  talk  of  World  War  II  days.  The  Jap- 
anese soldiers  had  made  everyone  bow 
to  them  and  had  slapped  or  shot  those 
who  did  not.  He  had  been  imprisoned 
for  subversion  against  the  Japanese 
occupiers.  Like  most  older  Filipinos,  he 
is  grateful  to  the  Americans  for  liberat- 
ing his  country  from  Japan.  But  now 
his  son  is  in  jail  for  organizing  the 
shanty  dwellers  to  resist  the  govern- 
meiu's  efforts  to  evict  them.  "You 
shouldn't  support  our  government,"  he 
told  me.  "It's  very  unpopular  with  the 
people." 

As  long  as  the  common  lao  (people) 
are  pro-American,  I  thought,  there  is 
hope  for  reversing  the  collapse  of 
democracy  in  the  Philippines.  But  once 
these  people  turn  against  us,  there  will 
be  yet  another  nation  which  considers 
America  the  "great  Satan." 

As  a  Rotary  scholar  1  attended 
weekly  Rotary  meetings.  I 
expected  to  find  backslap- 
ping,  kidding,  and  tiresome 
speeches.  Instead,  I  discovered  that 
Philippine  Rotarians  are  caught  up  in 
the  political  revival  sweeping  the  na- 
tion. Rotarians  I  spoke  to  have  become 
politicized  by  the  Marcos  regime's  eco- 
nomic policies.  They  complain  of  the 
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'Let  us  pray 
for  the 

oppressed.  Let 
us  pray  for 
a  just 
government' 
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establishment  of  domestic  cotoiiut  and 
sugar  monopolies  contiolled  by  Mar- 
cos's  cronies,  of  government  price  con- 
trols on  most  major  commodities  that 
imdermine  market  incentives,  and  of 
levies  of  liie  infoimai  "Imelda  tax" 
("voluntary"  contributions  recjuested  by 
First  Lady  Imelda  Marcos)  on  success- 
ful companies. 

"The  problem  with  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment," said  one  Rotarian,  "is  it 
thinks  when  a  country  is  anti-commu- 
nist it  must  be  capitalist.  But  what  we 
have  here  is  a  feudalistic  economy."  I 
remember  the  portrait  of  Marcos  and 
his  wife  that  hangs  in  every  city  hall  in 
the  country,  and  in  which  they  are  por- 
trayed as  a  king  and  queen.  With  eco- 
nomic fiefdoms  controlled  by  the  Mar- 
coses'  cronies,  Filipinos  have  the  worst 
of  both  worlds;  the  unequal  income 
distribution  of  capitalism  and  the  slow 
growth  of  socialism. 

1  heard  Marcos  speak  at  the  Manila 
Rotary  tMub.   The  Rtjtarians  had  some 
tough  questions  for  him;  Aren't  gov- 
ernment policies,  rather  than  the  inter- 
national economic  climate,  responsible 
for  the  current  economic  crisis?  Maicos 
retorted,  "The  problem  with  you  busi- 
nessmen is  that  all  you'ie  interested  in 
is  profit.  But  what  I  want  is  justice  and 
freedom."  Unruffled,  the  businessman 
replied  drily;  "Mr.  Piesident,  we  all 
want  what  we  do  not  have." 

At  the  heart  ol  Mamla  is  In- 
tramuios,  the  old  walled  city 
of  the  Spanish.  It  was  almost 
completely  destroyed  during 
World  War  11.  Only  a  few  buildings 
and  parts  of  the  walls  have  been  rebuilt, 
leaving  bombed-out  buildings  occupied 
by  squatters  next  to  ugly,  functional 
post-war  structures.  One  of  the  recon- 
structed buildings  is  the  Manila  Cathe- 
dral, presided  over  by  Archbishop 
Cardinal  Sin,  known  for  his  strong 
anti-Marcos  stance.  It  is  not  much  of  a 
building,  but  the  modern  stained-glass 
windows  inside  are  wonderfully  imagi- 
native. 

An  Australian  priest  was  holding 
mass  in  a  side  chapel  when  I  entered 
the  cathedral.  He  spoke  passionately 
about  social  injustice  in  the  Philippines. 
"Let  us  pray  for  those  who  leel  op- 
pressed, who  do  not  have  a  root  over 
their  heads,  who  do  not  have  enough 
rice  to  eat.  Let  us  pray  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  just  governmenl."   The 
congregation  respondecf  warmly,  clap- 
ping at  the  end  of  the  mass.  One  wom- 
an leaned  over  and  whispered  to  me, 
"It  takes  courage  to  say  that." 

At  the  time,  two  foreign  priests. 


Fathers  O'Brien  and  Gore,  were  being 
held  on  muicler  charges  on  the  island 
of  Negros.  Many  believed  that  their  real 
crime  was  challenging  the  feudalistic 
social  order  of  the  area.  A  cartoon  in  an 
opposition  newspaper  commented  sar- 
castically on  the  situation.  "All  Father 
Gore  wants  is  a  fair  trial,"  one  man  says 
to  a  second.  Responds  the  other;  "Why 
should  foreigners  get  special  privi- 
leges?" 

The  Philippine  Church  is  split  be- 
tween militants,  who  back  the  Commu- 
nist rebels,  and  modeiates,  who  are 
generally  ciitical  of  Marcos  but  who 
keep  their  distance  from  Marxism.  Fa- 
ther Balweg,  a  priest  in  a  mountainous 
province  north  of  Manila,  joined  the 
rebels  because  the  government  tried  to 
take  the  land  of  a  primitive  tribal  peo- 
ple in  his  parish.  Cardinal  Sin  repre- 
sents the  moderates.   To  the  militants, 
his  criticisms  of  Marcos  are  too  tem- 
perate, but  the  Philippine  president 
feels  their  sting.  After  a  particularly 
strong  attack  by  Sin  on  his  leadership, 
Marcos  mounted  ihe  pulpil  at  the  rival 
Inglesia  ni  Caisto  church  and  threat- 
ened to  retaliate  against  the  Catholic 
Cluuch. 

The  Philippine  military  esti- 
mates there  are  10,000 
Communist  hghlers  operat- 
ing in  various  provinces  in 
the  Philippines.   The  CIA  says  theie  are 
1,5,000.   Ihe  rebels  themselves  have 
clainied  recently  they  have  30,000 
armed  partisans. 

"We're  like  termites  in  a  building," 
said  one  of  the  10-  or  15-  or  30,000 
Conmiunist  insurgents,  as  we  chatted 
over  coflee  and  rice.  "The  buildings' 
founcfations  are  undermined  before 
you  realize  we  are  even  there."  Alex 
and  1  met  in  a  zona,  an  area  "liberated" 
by  the  New  Peoples  Army  (NPA),  the 
armed  wing  ot  the  Comnumist  Pai  ty  in 
the  Philippines.  Alex  was  about  thir- 
ty-five and  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  the  Philippines  (UP),  the  same  school 
I  was  attending.  He  said  all  of  the 
NPA's  top  leaders  were  graduates  of 
UP. 

Alex  described  the  process  by 
which  the  NPA  infiltrates  a  village. 
"First  we  midertake  a  social  survey  to 
find  out  what  the  class  strnctuie  is 
— who  aie  the  landlords,  the  peasants, 
and  the  lumpen  proletariat  [a  Marxist 
term  for  unemployed  people  and 
criminals].  We  al.so  identify  some  of  the 
problems  of  ttie  local  peasants,  perhaps 
stolen  caiahaos  [water  bidfalos],  or  abu- 
sive landlords,  or  maybe  just  backward 
agricultural  techniques. 


"Thai's  how  we  first  come  into  an 
area,  not  as  an  aimed  group  hiil  as 
problem  soKeis.  We  tiiicl  the  cdidlxios 
and  punish  I  lie  thieves,  take  on  the 
landlords  or  teach  tiie  peasants  new 
farming  tec  hnic]iies.  After  wiiming  tiie 
villagers'  conficience,  we  start  conduct- 
ing seminars  and  begin  recruiting 
young  hghters.  The  very  poor  always 
fight  the  hardest.  Only  at  this  point 
would  we  bring  the  armed  wing  in.  If 
we  aie  able  to  hold  our  own  against  the 
military  the  aiea  becomes  a  znna. 

"We're  Maoist  in  orientation.  We 
believe  in  collectivization,  in  cultuial 
revolution,  and  in  the  strategy  of 
'surrounding  the  cities  from  the  coun- 
tryside.' "  I  was  reminded  by  Alex's 
W'Ords  of  the  Puritans  who  came  to  New 
England.  Puritanism  kept  evolving  in 
Paigland,  and  by  the  time  Cromwell 
came  to  power  it  was  \eiy  different 
from  the  Puritanism  of  the  New  World. 
The  march  of  history  had  left  the  New 
Kngland  Puritans  an  isolated  .sect.  Sim- 
ilai  ly,  the  Philippine  C^ommunists  re- 
main Maoists,  while  China  has  aban- 
doned most  of  Mao's  tenets. 

.Alex  admitted  that  ideology  was 
laigely  confined  to  the  college-educated 
leadership  of  the  NPA.   'If  it  weien't 
for  the  military  abuses  and  the  back- 
waid  state  of  our  agriculture.  I  don't 
think  mam  people  would  join  us.  Only 
intellectuals  join  us  solely  out  of  a  belief 
in  communism."  I  remembered  an 
American  Rotarian  who  once  told  me 
that  the  problem  with  our  State  De- 
partment was  that  it  kept  confusing 
emptv  stomachs  with  communism. 

When  President  Reagan  said 
in  a  debate  with  Walter 
Mondale  last  fall  that  the 
only  alternative  to  the 
Maicos  government  was  the  Cominu- 
nists,  I  wondered  if  the  President  had 
ever  heard  of  Ramon  Magsaysay.  In  the 
19.5()s.  when  the  Philippines  faced  a 
Communist  insurgency  even  larger 
than  the  piesent  one,  Piesident  Mag- 
saysay was  able  to  defuse  it  not  with 
repression  but  with  reform.  He  was  a 
moderate  who  believed  the  Commu- 
nists' strength  was  rooted  in  the  legiti- 
mate grievances  of  the  peasantry:  an 
abusive  military  and  an  inequitable 
social  system.  So  he  reorganized  the 
army  and  pushed  through  land  reform. 

I  discoveicd  that  there  remains  a 
strong  middle  groinid  in  Philippine 
politics.  Maicos  sometimes  calls  this 
communism,  but  that  seems  to  be  the 
label  he  uses  for  all  his  opponents.  The 
moderates  want  to  emulate  Magsaysay's 
achievements  b)  undoing  much  of  what 


Marcos  has  done  to  the  Philippines. 

One  of  the  leading  oppositionists  is 
little  known  in  the  States,  but  he  is  a 
possible  presidential  candidate  in  the 
1987  elections.  I  wanted  to  meet  Jovito 
Salonga  personally,  but  liis  .secretary 
kept  telling  me  the  former  Pfiilippine 
senator  was  very  busy.  So  I  adopted  a 
time-honored  Philippine  custom:  I 
simph  showed  up  at  his  doorstoop  ear- 
ly one  morning.  .After  I  was  shown  in, 
tlie  senator  consented  to  a  "sliort "  (two- 
hour)  inteiview.  We  spoke  of  his  Liber- 
al Party,  which  was  the  chief  opposition 
party  in  pre-martial-lavv  days.  Aquino 
was  to  have  been  its  candidate  in  1973. 
But  then  martial  law  was  declared  and 
Aquino  imprisoned.  He  was  to  have 
been  the  party's  candidate  in  the  1987 
elections,  but  now  he  is  gone. 

Salonga  admitted  the  moderates 
are  divided,  splintered  into  many  par- 
ties and  factions.  W'ithout  regular 
elections  it  is  hard  to  weed  out  the 
weaker  parties.  There  is  also  a  split 
between  the  old-time  pre-martial-law 
politicians,  and  the  young,  many  of 
whom  prefer  demonstrations  to 
elections,  wfiich  can  be  manipulated  by 
Marcos.   Ihen  there  are  di.sagreements 
about  issues.  Should  U.S.  bases  be  re- 
tained? (Most  favor  retention  but  on 
better  terms.)  What  is  the  best  path  to 
economic  developinent — socialism  or 
capitalism?  (Most  favor  a  mixed  econo- 
my.) But  despite  their  diffeiences.  Sal- 
onga was  hopeful  that  the  opposition 
factions  could  unite  to  defeat  Marcos, 
or  his  wife  Imelda,  should  she  be  the 
candidate  in  his  stead. 

Then  Salonga  told  me  he  had  a 
speaking  engagement,  and  with  typical 
Filipino  courtesy,  he  invited  trie  to  come 
along.  I  accepted.  He  spoke  movingly 
about  how  he  survived  the  1971  bomb- 
ing of  the  top  officials  of  the  Lifjeral 
Party  at  Plaza  Miranda  in  Manila.   Two 
men.  wlio  many  suspect  to  have  been 
members  of  the  Philippine  military, 
lobbed  hand  grenades  at  the  stage 
where  Salonga  and  other  Liberals  were 
sitting.  In  ttie  hospital  he  asked  his 
wife:  "Mabuhay  pa  ba  ako?"  (Will  / 
live?)  Although  he  was  left  blind  in  one 
eye  and  deaf  in  one  ear,  Salonga  did 
survive.  But  democracy  in  the  Philip- 
pines did  not.  Marcos  used  the  bomb- 
ing as  an  excuse  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  A  year  later  he  declared 
martial  law.  More  than  any  other  event, 
the  outrage  at  Plaza  Miranda  symbol- 
ized how  the  Philippines  became  what 
author  Beth  Day  has  called  "the  shat- 
tered showcase  of  democracy  in  Asia." 

.Salonga  and  otlier  moderates  are 
trying  to  restore  democracy  to  the  Phil- 


ippines. Thev  plan  to  participate  in  the 
upcoming  local  elections  and  tfie  presi- 
dential elections  in  1987.  But  it  re- 
mains highly  uncertain  whether  these 
elections  will  be  conduc  ted  fairly.  Per- 
haps with  strong  U.S.  pressure  they 
will  be.  The  Marcos  regime  depends 
on  us  for  military  and  economic  assis- 
tance to  a  large  degree.  But  if  the  elec- 
tions are  fraudulent,  President  Reagan 
could  be  right  after  all — the  only  alter- 
native to  Marcos  may  be  the  Commu- 
nists. 

In  some  ways  I  was  glad  to  leave 
the  Philippines.  Back  in  the  U.S.  I 
don't  have  to  eat  rice  for  dinner, 
lunch,  and  breakfast.  But  home 
also  is  the  place  where  people  say, 
"Where's  the  Philippines?"  Unless  a 
country  grabs  some  of  our  people  and 
holds  them  hostage,  it  seems  most 
Americans  do  not  even  know  that  na- 
tion is  on  the  map. 

1  thought  people  might  find  the 
story  of  a  nation  struggling  for  democ- 
racy rather  heroic.  But  the  Aquino  as- 
sassination seems  already  to  have  been 
forgotten.  And  military  aid  to  Marcos  is 
once  again  being  increased  by  Congress 
at  the  request  of  the  administration.  I 
think  of  an  Iranian  friend  of  mine  who 
is  studying  in  the  Philippines.  If  present 
policies  continue,  the  chances  seem 
good  that  he  will  get  to  see  his  second 
revolution.  IB 
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To  a  Graduate, 


By  James  Findlay 
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This  was  my  first  Brown  Com- 
mencement, at  age  fifty-four. 
I  was  going  in  honor  of  my 
son,  Peter  Findlay  '85,  who 
died  of  ieuitemia  in  October  1983.  He 
had  spent  two  years  at  Brown,  found  it 
enormously  stimulating,  and  fashioned 
deep  and  powerful  friendships  there.  A 
support  system  of  some  dimensions  for 
our  family  developed  at  Brown — both 
before  and  after  Peter  died — of  stu- 
dents, a  few  administrators,  and  facul- 
ty. I  was  going  to  Commencement  as  a 
part  of  my  lengthy  leave-taking  of  my 
son,  but  it  was  not  all  sadness  and  tears 
by  any  means. 

I  went  with  a  close  friend,  the 
Episcopal  chaplain  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  had  young  friends 
who  were  graduating,  who  knew  well  of 
our  family  travail,  and  who  also  had 
never  witnessed  a  Brown  graduation. 
We  left  early  froin  South  County,  to  be 
there  well  before  the  bell  on  the  Hill 
began  to  toll  at  8:30  a.m.  to  call  partici- 
pants to  gathering  spots  for  the  festivi- 
ties just  ahead.  My  friend  and  I  sta- 
tioned ourselves  at  a  key  spot  on  the 
walk  that  curved  down  the  Hill  froin 
the  Green  to  the  Van  Wickle  Gates,  just 
across  from  "The  Rock,"  on  the  way  to 
the  Baptist  Meeting  House  below.  We 
were  soon  to  be  caught  up  in  the  fa- 
mous "procession"  of  the  Brown  com- 
munity which  inaugurates  each  gradu- 
ation ceremony.  As  we  waited,  and  as 
the  crowds  increased  behind  the  wood- 
en barriers  lining  the  walk,  the  sun 
came  out  from  behind  early  morning 
clouds  to  make  an  already  festive  occa- 
sion more  so. 

Eventually  the  College  bell  tolled 
its  signal  of  beginnings-soon-to-come, 
and  before  long  we  could  see  and  hear 
a  small  band  playing.  The  piocession 
began  to  come  toward  us,  between  the 
historic  old  buildings  that  line  the  inner 
quadrangle  of  the  campus  and  down 
the  curving  walk,  past  us  and  fifty  feet 
beyond  to  the  wrought-iron  gate,  now 
open,  where  the  graduates  tip  their 
mortarboards  as  they  pass  through  in 
honor  of  an  old  life  ended,  a  new  life 
begun. 


Dying  Young 


It  was  a  procession  long  familiar  to 
the  Brown  community  and  to  people  of 
the  East  Side,  but  alive  in  symbolism 
and  vivid  images  for  me,  a  newcomer  to 
it  all.  Early  on  came  Brown  alimini, 
starting  with  the  oldest,  grouped  by 
class,  wearing  all  manner  of  intriguing 
checkered  hats,  proclaiming  "Class  of 
'25"  (only  a  dozen  or  so),  then  '30,  '35, 
the  '50's  (men  sleeker  in  attire,  springi- 
er of  step),  the  '60s — now  whole  fami- 
lies, with  wives  (or  women  graduates) 
and  their  children.  H  nothing  else,  what 
a  great  public  relations  gambit  this  was 
for  the  Brown  of  the  future!  Later 
came  faculty  resplendent  in  academic 
garb — slashes  of  bright  yellow  and  or- 
ange, the  newly  fashionable  full-color 
gowns  of  graduate  degree  schools 
— Yale,  Columbia,  and  the  ever-present 
dull  crimson  of  Harvard.  And  finally 
there  were  the  graduates,  foiu'  abreast, 
rank  on  rank,  black-gowned,  happy, 
excited,  calling  to  people  in  the  crowd 
as  they  passed,  yet  often  solemn  and 
serious  about  what  they  were  experi- 
encing. I  especially  recall  the  stunning 
vision  of  the  woman  faculty  member 
who  led  them  all — she  was  draped  in  a 
Vermillion  satin  academic  gown  and 
carrying  the  five-foot-long  golden 
mace — symbol  of  the  authority  of  uni- 
versities throughout  the  western  world 
extending  back  in  time  for  centuries, 
and  of  which  Brown  is  still  such  a  vi- 
brant part. 

I  have  vivid  images  of  the  young 
graduates  as  they  poured  past  me.  The 
first  group  was  all  black — happy,  almost 
singing,  four  abreast,  thirty  or  so  deep, 
proud  of  what  they  were  achieving  that 
day — for  themselves  and  their  families, 
for  the  black  community,  and,  yes,  for 
Brown.  Among  the  students  were  a 
number  from  Hawaii,  garlanded  with 
bright  leis;  also  here  and  there  were 
young  women  with  single  flowers — red 
roses,  a  beautiful  light  purple  tulip. 


gifts  from  friends  or  families.  There 
were  many  hints  of  the  sixties  still  in  the 
ranks — no  cloying  uniformity  despite 
almost  universal  black  gowns  and  mor- 
tarboards. Many  students  had  white 
stripes  of  cloth  pinned  to  their  gowns 
reading  "Divest  Now!"  I  felt  like  cheer- 
ing them  on.  One  young  man  had 
glued  little  plastic  images  of  cows, 
horses,  pigs,  to  the  flat  top  of  his  mor- 
tarboard— a  veritable  barnyard  of  ani- 
mals danced  atop  his  head  as  the  pro- 
cession came  down  the  Hill.  One 
student  forsook  his  gown  for  an  old, 
red  bathrobe,  with  the  mortarboard  on 
his  head  as  a  sinall  concession  to  con- 
vention. It  was,  indeed,  a  parade,  with 
wonderful  diversity  of  faces,  interests, 
and  the  usual  puckish  sense  of  under- 
graduate humor  lurking  here  and  there 
in  the  ranks. 

And  I  spotted  Peter's  friends,  too. 
Interestingly,  his  four  closest  friends 
were  all  together,  in  a  single  rank  in  the 
procession.  I  called  to  them,  they 
turned,  I  shot  a  picture  with  my  camera 
that  froze  the  moment  forever  in  my 
brain  and  on  film.  They  started  to  move 
on,  I  called  again,  they  all  looked  over 
their  shoulders,  smiling,  and  the  shut- 
ter clicked  again.  It  was  goodbye  for 
now,  and  we  all  knew  it.  Suddenly  I  was 
engulfed  in  a  wave  of  anguish  and 
tears.  I  leaned  on  the  wooden  barrier  to 


7  have  vivid 
images  of  the 
graduates  as  they 
poured  past  me 


iry  to  compose  myself.  It  was  impossi- 
ble. For  it  was  almost  as  though  at  that 
happy  moment  my  son — at  least  his 
spirit — was  there,  laughing  and  excited, 
with  his  friends,  as  thev  all  marched 
down  the  Hill  to  graduate  together.  It 
was  a  deeply  moving  moment,  that  fus- 
ing of  tradition,  gaiety,  sadness,  the 
hope  and  future  promise  of  bright 
young  people,  and  death  already 
achieved  by  one  of  them.  Bittersweet 
thoughts  for  a  father  they  weie,  all  of 
them. 

Soon  I  was  to  leave  to  return  home. 
But  (jther  bright  moments  of  that 
morning  on  the  Hill  still  linger.  Spot- 
ting Peter's  doctor  from  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  (a  member  of  the  Brown 
medical  program  faculty),  dressed  in 
unfamiliar  academic  regalia  rather  than 
hospital  whites,  I  went  to  him,  we  shook 
hands,  and  I  snapped  his  picture. 
Somehow  it  all  seemed  entirely  fitting. 
Beside  Sayles  Hall,  just  before  it  all 


began.  I  spotted  Walter  Mondale,  ail 
alone,  tanned  and  seemingly  relaxed, 
talking  briefly  to  a  young  undergradu- 
ate in  jeans,  who  held  a  musical  instru- 
ment. How  far  lemoved  and  solitarv  he 
seemed  from  the  fame  and  tumult  of 
recent  months.  Bill  tiosby,  in  the  line  ot 
inarch  prior  to  receiving  an  honoiary 
degree,  stopped  on  the  walk  in  the 
procession  ten  feet  in  front  of  us.   The 
line  did  not  move  and  people  started 
taking  pictures.  tx)sby  helped  one  pic- 
ture-taker fix  his  camera,  then  solenuily 
handed  it  back  for  a  shot  of  the  come- 
dian. He  pulled  out  a  long,  thick  cigar 
and  rakishly  posed,  academic  gown 
plus  stogie.  He  placed  his  four-cor- 
nered hat  on  the  head  of  a  small  ten- 
year-old  drawn  to  his  side,  then  leaned 
on  the  hat  on  top  of  a  head.  All  in  tvpi- 
cal  Cosby  deadpan. 

I  did  not  stay  for  the  rest  of  the 
day's  festivities.  I  had  another  impor- 
tant engagement,  and  I  had  seen  and 


heard  more  than  enough  to  say  my 
goodbyes.  1  was  too  full  of  emotion  to 
absorb  any  more.  But  it  was  a  ('om- 
mencement  that  I  will  not  soon  forget. 
(I  have  witnessed  many  such  ceremo- 
nies as  an  academic  person  myself.)  For 
many  reasons  this  moment  at  Brown 
was  a  bit  out  of  the  ordinary,  but  it 
reaffirmed  for  at  least  one  observer  the 
coiitininng  richness  of  the  academic 
traditions  of  otu  cotmtrv  and  the  lui- 
doubted  vigor  and  vitalit)  of  Brown 
University. 

And  I  want  to  thank  all  my  Brown 
friends  for  letting  me  say  goodbye  once 
more,  and  in  an  especially  moving  and 
touching  way,  to  my  son  Peter,  class  of 
1985.  IB 

James  Finding  is  a  pnifessur  oj  fusion'  /it  the 
University  u]  Rhode  Island. 
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You  know,  there's  not  just  one  way 
to  buy  a  Brown  football  poster. 


nictwji^er  JiOTal  Pa^anf 


BROWN  J^^ 
SMi  COLLEGE 

i 


\-s>  - 


You  can  buy  the  poster  announc- 
ing the  first  annual  Rose  Bowl 
game  as  a  Brown  football  booster, 
for  instance.  (Brown  played  in 
that  first  Pasadena  game.) 

or, 

You  can  buy  the  poster  because 
you  would  Uke  to  help  out  the 
Brown  Alumni  Monthly,  a  maga- 
zine that  in  its  own  league  has 
been  among  the  Top  Ten  for  twelve 
straight  years.  (The  money  earned 
from  the  poster  sales  goes  directly 
to  the  BAM.) 

or, 

You  can  buy  the  poster  because 
you  have  a  discerning  eye  and 
appreciate  classy  things.  (The 
poster  is  a  20"  x  26"  four-color 
reproduction  of  the  original 
issued  in  1916.) 

or, 

You  can  buy  the  poster  because  it 
would  be  a  fine  gift  for  someone 
you  know  —  a  student  at  Brown, 
an  alxxmna,  a  friend. 

or, 

You  can  buy  the  poster  because 
you  Uke  it. 

In  all  these  ways  —  go  on, 
count  them  —  you  can  buy  this 
Brown  football  poster.  Please  do. 


Order  form 

Brown  Alumni  Monthly 
Brown  University  Box  1 854 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 


Name. 


Address_^ 
City 


estate. 


_Zip_ 


Please  send  me 


.  poster(s)  celebrating  Brown 


football  at  $7  ea«h  (includes  postage  and  handling). 


Make  checks  payable  to  Brown  University.  Allow  three  to 
four  weeks  for  delivery. 
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$23.8  million  raised  in  1984-85 
$26.2  million  still  to  go 


T 


-hanks  to  the  generosity  of  alumni, 
parents  and  friends.  Brown  has  raised 
$23,799,700  in  new  gifts  and  pledges  for 
the  University's  "New  Priorities." 

Chief  among  the  nine  New  Priorities  is 
the  Brown  Annual  Fund  which  this  year 
topped  $5  million  for  the  first  time  in 
Brown's  history. 

Brown's  goal  is  to  raise  a  total  of 
$50  million  in  new  money  by  June  30, 
1986.  This  two-year  plan  will  provide 
critical  support  for  new  and  on-going 
University  programs. 


The  New  Priorities  are:  The  Brown 
Annual  Fund;  Academic  and  Other 
Educational  Programs;  Biology  and 
Medicine;  Computing  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion; Facilities;  International  Studies; 
the  Library;  Scholarship  Endowment; 
and  the  Sports  Foundation. 

The  inside  pages  of  this  summary 
report  give  a  class-by-class  breakdown  of 
Alumni  and  Alumnae  giving,  including 
reunion  class  giving,  to  Brown  in  '84-'85. 
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When  he  turned  the  floor  over  to 
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What  is  Endowment? 

And  why  does  Brown  need  so  much  of  it? 


Vj^/uite  simply,  Brown's  endowment  is 
Brown's  capital  -  inherited  capital  given 
by  previous  generations  and  the  present 
generation  of  Brown  men  and  women. 

The  next  and  future  generations  of 
Brown  men  and  women  will  have  a  major 
part  of  their  educations  funded  by  the 
interest  income  from  this  capital. 

Brown's  annual  operating  expenses 
are  paid  from  a  combination  of  tuition, 
current  gift  and  grant  income,  and  the 
interest  from  endowment. 

To  keep  pace  with  rising  expenses. 
Brown  must  increase  its  capital  base. 


This  is  why  the  Brown  community  is 
asked,  and  asked  often,  to  give  money  to 
Brown. 

If  Brown  is  to  remain  a  great  University, 
it  needs  continued  annual  gift  support 
and  a  dramatically  increased  endowment. 

The  present  New  Priorities  fund-raising 
effort  stresses  the  need  for  endowment. 
This  will  continue.  For  endowment  gifts 
go  beyond  current  yearly  needs.  Endow- 
ment gifts  provide  an  enduring  legacy  for 
generations  to  come. 

It'fi  tliat  simpile. 
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footbaJl  at  $7  each  (includes  postage  and  handling). 


four  weeks  for  delivery. 


UNDERTHE  ELMS 


Faculty  rejects  all 
but  a  few  changes 
to  the  curriculum 

It  took  three  regular  faculty  meet- 
ings— in  March,  April,  and  May — as 
well  as  an  additional  special  meeting  in 
March,  to  complete  voting  on  the  re- 
port of  the  Curriculum  Review  Com- 
mittee (Under  the  Elms,  March).  The 
CRC's  recommendations  were  present- 
ed to  the  University  last  fall  after  two 
years  of  study.  When  all  was  said — and 
many  rose  to  have  their  say — and  done, 
the  fifteen-year-old  "New  Curriculum" 
emerged  virtually  intact,  with  only 
minor  alterations. 

Curiously,  the  faculty  spent  the 
better  part  of  one  meeting  debating  a 
recommendation  to  change  the  grading 
system — a  recommendation  that,  de- 
spite all  the  oratory,  was  defeated 
nearly  unanimously.  The  proposal 
would  have  done  away  with  Brown's 
current  grading  system  of  "A-B-C/No 
Credit"  and  "Satisfactory/No  Credit" 
options.  Letter  grades  would  have  been 
replaced  by  designations  of  "Excellent- 
Very  Cood-Good-Satisfactory/No 
Credit,"  retaining  the  student's  option 
to  take  courses  on  a  "Pass/No  Credit" 
basis.  Faculty  who  supported  the 
change  felt  that  more  levels — five  in- 
stead of  the  current  four — were  needed 
to  grade  students  fairly.  In  effect,  the 
proposed  scale  would  have  added  a 
grade  equivalent  to  a  B-plus  (a  3.5). 

The  discussion  became  jocular  at 
several  points,  particularly  when  some 
faculty  sniped  at  what  they  felt  was  the 
"grade-school"  terminology  of  the 
CRC's  proposed  system.  Professor  of 
Comparative  Literature  Edward 
Ahearn,  with  tongue  in  cheek,  said,  "I 
was  going  to  propose  a  grading  system 
of  'Stellar,  Nearly  Stellar,  Terrific,  and 
Nearly  Terrific'  " 

Eventually,  however,  the  rhetoric 
boiled  down  to  one  faculty  member's 
remark;  "I  have  no  trouble  with  the 
current  system."  Of  some  100  faculty 
present  at  the  April  2  meeting,  all  but 
one  voted  against  the  change  in  the 


grading  system. 

A  proposal  to  establish  a  compul- 
sory senior  project  in  the  form  of  a 
thesis  or  other  research  vehicle  was 
thwarted  during  another  lengthy  fac- 
ulty discussion.  Instead,  the  faculty 
approved  a  substitute  motion  made  by 
Professor  John  Mcllwain  (biology  and 
medicine)  that  supports  the  idea  of  a 
senior  concentration  project  without 
actually  requiring  one.  "Where  appro- 
priate and  possible,"  the  motion  says,  "a 
concentration  should  include  a  project 
...  to  serve  as  a  capstone  of  the  pro- 
gram." 

The  faculty  defeated  a  motion  to 
require  freshmen  to  take  at  least  four 
of  their  courses  with  the  S/NC  grading 
option.  Dean  of  the  College  Harriet 
Sheridan  pointed  out,  during  discus- 
sion of  the  motion,  that  first-year  stu- 
dents arrive  at  Brown  with  no  experi- 
ence in  taking  courses  S/NC.  "Their 
prime  impetus  is  to  excel,"  she  said, 
referring  to  students'  reluctance  to  take 
courses  outside  areas  they  already  feel 
confident  about.  "We'd  like  to  start  stu- 
dents on  the  path  of  discovering  what 
they  can  do." 

Professor  of  Art  History  Kermit 
Champa  agreed.  "I  have  found  fresh- 
men enormously  conservative  in  their 
course  selection,"  he  said.  "It's  difficult 
to  convince  them  that  a  course  might  be 
worth  taking  a  crack  at."  Professor 
Ahearn,  who  pointed  out  that  he  gives 
all  his  courses  on  a  S/NC  basis,  thought 
the  proposed  requirement  might  give 
freshmen  "institutional  encourage- 
ment." Others,  however,  were  uncom- 
fortable with  the  notion  of  abridging 
the  New  Curriculum's  freedoms  in  any 
way,  and  they  proved  to  be  the  majority 
when  the  vote  was  taken. 

A  few  relatively  minor  mechanical 
changes  were  voted:  That  students 
must  declare  a  concentration  no  later 
than  the  end  of  the  fourth  semester 
(they  have  had  until  the  end  of  the  fifth 
semester  to  do  this);  and  that  students 
may  not  chatige  their  choice  of  grading 
system  for  any  course  after  the  fourth 
week  in  a  semester. 

When  he  turned  the  floor  over  to 


Professor  of  Psychology  Julius  Kling, 
chairman  of  the  CRC,  at  the  May  fac- 
ulty meeting.  President  Swearer  intro- 
duced him  as  "our  fearless  leader." 
Kling  not  only  was  without  fear,  appar- 
ently, but  he  also  harbored  no  ill  feel- 
ings about  the  outcome  of  his  commit- 
tee's long  labors. 

"I  would  have  bet  money  on  it  that 
[the  changes]  would  not  have  passed," 
he  told  The  George  SI.  Journal.  "We  came 
across  different  faculty  who  wanted  this 
or  that  change,  but  we  figured  the  only 
consensus  we  were  likely  to  find  would 
favor  the  status  quo."  Indeed,  the  status 
quo  has  prevailed  in  the  form  of  the 
not-so-New,  but  still  valued,  Brown 
Curriculum.  A.D. 


Awards  roundup 

Several  awards,  including  a  gold 
medal  for  the  Brown  Alumni  Monthly. 
were  roped  in  by  the  University  in  the 
annual  national  recognition  program 
sponsored  by  the  Council  for  the  Ad- 
vancement and  Support  of  Education. 
The  BAM  was  named  one  of  the  na- 
tion's top  magazines  for  the  sixteenth 
time  in  the  last  seventeen  years. 

In  addition  to  the  gold  medal,  the 
BAM  won  two  silver  medals  for  writing. 
One,  for  excellence  in  periodical  writ- 
ing, was  awarded  for  five  staff-written 
pieces;  "When  A  House  Is  Home" 
(April  1984),  and  "Keeping  the  Candle 
Lit"  (March  1985)  by  Anne  Diffily;  and 
"There  Are  No  People  Like  (Brown) 
Show  People  "  (September  1984),  "Pride 
and  Prejudice;  The  Story  of  Blacks  in 
Vietnam"  (October  1984),  and  "Dys- 
lexia" (December  1984),  by  Katherine 

For  the  BAM,  two  writing  awards. 
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Hinds.  A  silver  medal  in  the  category 
"Best  Articles  ol  the  Year"  was  awarded 
for  the  story  "Pride  and  Prejudice," 
which  profiled  the  bot)k  Bluods,  by  Wal- 
lace Terry  '59. 

John  Foraste,  the  photographer 
for  University  relations  whose  work  is 
featured  in  the  BAM.  won  a  gold  medal 
and  a  silver  medal  for  color  slides  of 
faculty.  Foraste  also  received  a  silver 
medal  in  the  "Photographer  of  the 
Year"  category,  and  a  bronze  for  facul- 
ty photographs. 

Brown's  Student-Alunuii  Network 
won  a  silver  award  for  "Student  In- 
volvement Programs  and  Projects."  The 
Student-Alumni  Network  is  directed  by 
Maria  Rothman  '82. 

A  silver  medal  for  "Creative  Use  of 
Clomputers"  went  to  News  and  Infor- 
mation Services,  directed  by  Eric  Brou- 
dy.  The  award  recognized  the  way  the 
department  uses  the  computer  to  or- 
ganize and  release  information  on  each 
senior  at  Commencement,  when  a  press 
release  is  sent  to  the  seniors'  hometown 
newspapers.   The  computer  piogram 
was  developed  by  Mai  k  Nickel,  associ- 
ate director  of  news  and  information 
services. 

A  concert  by  soprano  Marilyn 
Home,  which  raised  funds  for  the 
Walter  Neiman  Archive  of  Sound  Re- 
cordings at  Blown,  won  a  bronze  award 
for  "Special  Institutional  Events."   The 
concert  was  organized  by  Robert  A. 
Reichley,  vice  piesident  for  university 
relations;  Sallie  K.  Riggs  '62,  associate 
vice  president  for  university  relations; 
and  William  [.  Slack,  associate  director. 

A  silver  medal  for  design  was  won 
by  Sandra  Strand  of  the  Brown  De- 
signgroup,  for  her  entry  in  "Low-Bud- 
get Publications  and  Pieces." 


AIESEC:  Not  just  a 

pre-professional 

organization 

Today's  clever  ideas  can  become 
tomorrow's  trends,  given  a  working 
environment  that  sparks  and  encour- 
ages creativity,  according  to  Theresa 
Amabile.  She  is  a  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy at  Brandeis  University  and  a  con- 
sultant for  the  Center  for  Creative 
Leadership.  "Ff  eedom  is  one  of  the 
major  stimuli  to  creativity — being  able 
to  decide  what  to  do  or  hou'  to  do  it  in  a 
generally  open  atmosphere,"  she  told  a 
student  audience  in  Sayles  Hall  (luring 
a  March  conference  on  "Business  and 
the  Creative  Process. "  "People  are  mo- 
tivated by  the  pure  enjoyment  ot  dis- 


covery. Studies  show  we  are  inore  cre- 
ative if  we  work  without  the  constraints 
of  evaluation,  surveillance,  leward, 
competition,  and  restricted  choice." 

Amabile  was  among  a  distin- 
guished group  of  speakers  biought  to 
Brown  by  AIESEC  (pronounced  eye- 
sek),  a  student  organization  whose 
French  acronym  translates  to  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Students  in  Eco- 
nomic and  Business  Management. 
Other  speakers  included  Rhode  Island 
Governor  Edward  DiPrele;  Richard  P. 
Case,  director  of  technical  personnel 
development  at  IBM;  and  Marian 
Salzman  '80,  then  editor  of  Manage- 
ment Review  magazine.  In  seminar  ses- 
sions, students  met  representatives 
from  such  companies  as  Hasbro-Brad- 
ley, Business  Week,  and  Resort  Condo- 
miniums International  to  discuss 
innovations  in  the  consumer  products/ 
manufacturing,  communications,  and 
real  estate/finance  industries. 

Through  programs  such  as  the 
March  conference  and  an  April  pro- 
gram on  "Careers  and  Finance, "  AIE- 
SEC links  the  Rhode  Island  college  and 
business  communities  and  enables 
undergraduates  to  get  feedback  on  the 
corpoiate  structure.  AIESEC's  interna- 
tional traineeship  exchange  places  for- 
eign members  in  area  companies  for  six 
weeks  to  eighteen  months;  the  match- 
ing system  gives  Rhode  Island  partici- 
pants the  opportunity  to  work  in  anv  ot 
the  forty-nine  "AIESPLC  countiies. " 

More  than  40, 000  students  are 
active  in  AIESEC  at  400  umversities, 
making  it  the  largest  student-run,  non- 
political,  not-for-proht  organization  in 
the  world.  The  state  chapter — with 
members  from  Brown,  Providence 
College,  and  Rhode  Island  College 
— functions  like  a  small  company:  Stu- 
dents develop  sales  and  managerial 
skills,  distribute  a  newsletter  to  600  lo- 
cal businesses,  and  conduct  their  own 
public  relations  campaigns. 

On  campus,  AIESEC  is  best  known 
for  its  semi-annual  fruit  basket  sales, 
the  proceeds  from  which  cover  its 
$300-a-month  phone  bills.  In  1983-84, 
AIESECTs  National  CUimmittee  named 
Rhode  Island  "the  most  outstanding 
chapter  in  the  United  States "  ba.sed  on 
its  overall  performance  and  activities. 
Despite  this  honor  and  their  ambitious 
projects,  AIESEC  remains  misunder- 
stood at  Brown,  the  officers  say. 

"People  write  AIESEC  off  as  a 
pre-professional  organization,"  ex- 
plains )ennifer  Williams  '86,  president 
of  the  seventv-member  chapter.  "That's 
really  untair.  Our  Inst  goal  is  to  foster 
international  understanding  and  coop- 


eration. We  do  that  when  we  sell  the 
program  to  local  companies.  After  cor- 
porations agree  to  join,  they  pay  us  the 
$700  administrative  fee  we  use  to  pro- 
cess the  applications.  We  handle  all  the 
trainees'  arrangements:  housing,  visas, 
social  events,  follow-up  calls  to  their 
bosses.  Likewise,  our  counterparts 
abroad  take  care  of  the  American 
trainees.  It  alleviates  the  cultural  shock. 

"AIESE(;  is  a  graduate  program 
for  students  fiom  other  countries.   Fhe 
trainees  hold  at  least  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree and  sometimes  even  a  master's,  so 
American  companies  are  getting  a  great 
deal.  Eleven  Rhode  Island  companies, 
including  Brown,  participate,  and  six 
have  been  involved  for  eighteen  years. 
I'raineeships  can  be  extended  beyond 
the  pie-determined  time,"  adds  Wil- 
liams. "Last  year,  six  students  stayed 
longer.  I  think  this  is  the  best  indication 
of  how  well  AIESEC  works." 

Students  from  seven  European 
nations  founded  AIESEC  in  1948  to 
help  strengthen  international  relations 
and  rebuild  their  war-torn  countries. 
Each  year,  3,000  applicants  (and  more 
than  200  Americans)  are  matched  to 
corpoiations  through  a  computer  net- 
work, which  places  them  based  on  their 
language  proficiency  and  special  skills. 
This  summer,  ten  Brown  students  have 
traineeships  in  France,  Finland,  Tur- 
key, Greece,  Portugal,  and  Yugoslavia, 
where  they  will  work  in  accounting, 
finance,  computer  science,  and  market 
research.  Salaries — approximately  $200 
a  week — cover  living  expenses,  but 
trainees  must  pay  for  airfare. 

"It's  certainly  not  the  most  lucra- 
tive summer  job,"  says  Claudia  Palmer 
'85,  one  of  twenty-five  AIESEC  mem- 
bers at  La  Societe  Generale  Bank,  in 
Paris.  "I  wouldn't  trade  the  experience, 
though,  because  1  gained  a  new  per- 
spective on  the  United  States — how 
foreigners  view  our  country,  in  partic- 
ular." Past  piesident  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land chapter.  Palmer  now  serves  as 
National  Committee  Representative 
and  delivers  seminars  on  marketing 
strategies  to  new  chapters. 

"I  was  really  surprised  at  how 
much  my  friends  from  the  Ivory  Coast 
and  Togo  knew  about  the  U.S.,"  Palmer 
says.  "Fhey  discussed  our  politics  and 
the  rate  of  the  American  dollar.  Some- 
times I  didn't  even  know  the  names  of 
their  currency." 

Rebecca  Kaufniann  '86,  AIESEC's 
vice  president,  became  a  licensed  jew- 
eler at  thirteen,  five  years  after  she 
began  peddling  plastic  beads  to  friends 
and  relatives  from  her  bedroom,  which 
she  called   'Rebecca's  Little  Shop." 


Today,  her  hand-crafted  earrings, 
necklaces,  and  rings  are  available  in 
Providence  and  San  Francisco  stores, 
and  she  uses  her  piohts  to  help  pay  for 
her  education.  But  there's  nothing  like 
working  nine  to  li\e  in  an  office,  Kaiif- 
mann  learned  while  helping  to  write 
the  annual  report  for  li  &:T  in  Helsin- 
ki. On  weekends,  she  took  .AIESEC- 
sponsored  tours  of  Finland,  Sweden, 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

"AlESEC  tries  to  make  the  world  a 
smaller  place,"  says  Kaufmann,  whose 
second  tiaineeship  will  be  a  three- 
month  stint  in  the  advertising  depart- 
ment ot  the  Renault  automobile  corpo- 
ration in  Paris.  'That  happened  for  me. 
And  it  enables  vou  to  meet  interesting, 
highly  motivated  people  abroad  and  at 
home." 

Members  agree  that  the  lure  of 
overseas  summer  employment  alone 
doesn't  sustain  their  interest  in  AlE- 
SEC. What  the\  hnd  most  rewarding 
are  the  practical  business  tasks.  Many 
devote  more  than  fifteen  hours  a  week 
to  committee  projects,  ranging  from 
marketing  and  public  relations  to 
fund-raising  and  computer  program- 
ming. Engineering  Professor  Barrett 
Hazeltine,  associate  dean  of  the  College 
and  a  member  of  AIESEC's  board  of 
advisors,  believes  the  organization  is  a 
cut  above  a  pre-business  society.  "The 
world  needs  more  doers  and  less  talk- 
ers," he  told  the  Bivwii  Dail\  Herald. 
"AlESEC  gives  vou  an  opportunity  to 
get  your  hands  dirty  rather  than  sitting 
back  and  listening  to  lectures." 

For  marketing  director  Jennifer 
Polli  '87,  this  means  teaching  her  thirty 
salespeople  the  IBM  sales  technique 
and  drafting  follow-up  letters  to  pro- 
spective clients.  "I  consider  AlESEC  my 
sixth  course,"  she  says,  "but  I  don't 
mind  the  time  coinmitment — it's  worth 
every  minute.  I  think  the  best  part  of 
AlESEC  is  working  with  people  and 
sharing  the  marketing  knowledge  I 
acquired  from  Jennifer  (Williams)  and 
Claudia  (Palmer).  It  really  upsets  me 
that  students  think  we're  Yuppies,  that 
we're  only  out  for  ourselves.  If  any- 
thing, we  are  out  for  everyone  bitl  our- 
selves. I'm  not  creating  a  job  for  myself, 
and  I'm  not  making  money  in  my  posi- 
tion." 

"What  we  like  to  do  happens  to 
apply  to  our  careers,"  says  Williams, 
who  purchased  her  first  suit  for  the 
conference  in  March.  "I  love  to  market 
because  marketing  means  interacting 
with  people.  Business  always  seemed  so 
dry.  I  learned  that  business  is  people.  I 
know  that  sounds  really  trite,  but  I've 
found  it's  the  reason  why  students  stay 


in  AlESEC." 

Dan  Vlamis  '86  wandered  into 
Savles  Hall  one  afternoon  during  his 
freshman  \ear,  listened  to  a  lecture  by 
an  IBM  representative,  and  soon 
learned  that  a  classmate  had  organized 
this  "Conference  on  Computer  Tech- 
nology," which  attracted  corporate 
leaders  from  across  the  country.  He 
joined  AlESEC  to  apply  his  computer 
skills  in  a  real-life  project.  "I  was  excit- 
ed to  write  programs  which  would  be 
used,  not  merely  graded,"  says  Vlamis, 
AIESEC's  director  of  management  in- 
formation systems.  This  summer,  he 
will  spend  several  months  progiam- 
ming  computers  for  a  government 
agency  in  Athens. 

As  director  of  marketing  develop- 
ment and  company  service,  Ben  Atkin- 
son '86  targets  and  researches  new 
businesses;  Polli's  committee  then  uses 
the  information  to  prepare  its  promo- 
tional appioach.  Atkinson  joined  AlE- 
SEC last  fall,  when  he  switched  his  ca- 
reer plans  from  medicine  to  business. 
Already  he  has  assumed  significant 
responsibilities,  and  he  looks  forward  to 
a  tiaineeship  in  a  Turkish  bank. 

"Ben's  a  perfect  example  of  some- 
one who  wants  to  make  things  happen," 
notes  Palmer.  "New  AlESEC  meinbers 
can  take  on  projects:  it's  an  organiza- 
tion where  each  individual  decides  how 
much  he  or  she  really  wants  to  do.  I 
pushed  myself  in  AlESEC,  and  I  saw 
the  rewards:  I've  gained  poise  and 
confidence  in  my  public  speaking  abili- 
ty. Being  in  AlESEC  helped  me  grow 
up." 

But  no  matter  how  many  corporate 
presidents  she  meets  or  domestic  travel 
opportunities  that  arise,  Williams 
maintains  that  cultural  enrichment  is 
one  of  AIESEC's  most  rewarding 
aspects.  "We  have  five  traditional 
AlESEC  songs,  in  five  different  lan- 
guages, with  movements  to  go  with 
them,  and  we  always  sing  them  at  na- 
tional conferences.  The  international- 
ism is  there,  even  on  that  level.  I 
haven't  had  a  tiaineeship,  and  I  don't 
plan  to  in  the  near  future,  but  I've 
grown  through  my  friendships  with  the 
trainees  in  Rhode  Island.  There  were 
students  here  from  Liberia,  Portugal, 
Poland,  and  the  Phillipines  last  sum- 
mer. I'll  never  forget  the  looks  on  their 
faces  when  we  took  them  to  buy  gro- 
ceries. The  Polish  students  were  partic- 
ularly amazed  they  could  choo.se  from 
among  thirty-six  brands  of  bread." 

C.H. 


Byron  Lichtenberg  is 
Rogers  Award  winner 

Byron  Lichtenberg  '69,  the  first  ci- 
vilian scientist  to  travel  in  space,  has 
been  selected  to  receive  the  second 
William  Rogers  Award,  which  will  be 
presented  in  ceremonies  in  Sayles  Hall 
on  Saturday,  September  28  (see  story 
on  page  51). 

The  William  Rogers  Award,  spon- 
sored by  the  Associated  Alumni,  was 
established  last  year  to  honor  alumni 
who  have  used  their  careers  to  make 
significant  contributions  to  humanity. 


People 


Professor  of  Engineering  Joseph 
Loferski  has  left  Brown  for  Poland, 
where  he  has  been  appointed  counselor 
of  science  and  technical  affairs  with  the 
United  States  Embassy.  Loferski  will 
revive  a  scientific  exchange  program 
that  the  Reagan  administration  discon- 
tinued in  1981  in  response  to  the  Polish 
government's  imposition  of  martial  law. 

Loferski,  who  is  recognized  inter- 
nationally as  an  expert  on  photovoltaic 
solar  cells  and  the  semiconductors  from 
which  the  cells  are  made,  expects  to  be 
in  Poland  for  at  least  eighteen  months. 
In  addition  to  starting  up  and  adminis- 
tering the  U.S. /Poland  Academies  of 
Science  Exchange  Program,  Loferski 
will  serve  as  general  liaison  with  the 
Polish  scientific  community. 

Loferski  told  the  Providence  Journal 
that  his  appointment  resulted  from  a 
1981  conversation  with  the  then-newly 
appointed  Ambassador  to  Poland,  John 
Scanlon.  Loferski's  chances  of  an  em- 
bassy post  dimmed  considerably  with 
the  declaration  of  martial  law,  but 
brightened  last  July  when  the  pro- 
gram's revival  was  announced  one 
month  after  the  Polish  government 
freed  600  political  prisoners,  many  of 
whom  were  connected  with  the  Soli- 
darity movement. 

Professor  David  Cane,  chairman  of 
the  chemistry  department,  won  the 
American  Chemical  Society's  Ernest 
Cuenther  Award  in  the  Chemistry  of 
Essential  Oils  and  Related  Products. 
Cane  studies  how  chemicals  are  made 
in  nature,  with  a  particular  focus  on 
terpenes,  which  are  found  in  the  essen- 
tial oils  of  conifers  and  other  plants. 
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That  elusive  Ivy  tide 
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By  Anne  Diffily 

The  1985  Bruin  football  team  that 
opens  at  Yale  on  September  21  will 
have  "more  question  marks"  than  last 
year's,  says  Coach  John  Rosenberg.  He 
lost  twenty-three  letterwinners  (ten 
starters)  to  graduation,  and  the  chal- 
lenge facing  Rosenberg  can  be 
glimpsed  in  this  statistic:  Eight  starters 
from  the  defense  have  returned,  but 
only  four  from  the  offense.  The  offen- 
sive line,  in  particular,  appears  on  pa- 
per to  be  an  unknown  quantity,  with 
four  of  the  Hve  positions  vacated  by 
seniors. 

This,  however,  is  only  Rosenberg's 
second  year  at  Brown,  and  he's  Icroking 
at  the  bright  side.  "There  are  a  greater 
nuinber  of  players  in  the  talent  pool  to 
find  answeis  to  tho.se  questions  with," 
he  points  out.  "We  will  have  to  live  with 
youth  and/or  inexperience  at  some 
positions." 

One  area  where  Rosenberg  won't 
have  to  worry  about  inexperience  is  the 


defensive  unit.  All  but  one  of  last  year's 
top  nine  tacklers  is  back,  led  by  tri-cap- 
tain  Pal  McCorniack  '86,  who  made  74 
solo  tackles  at  inside  linebacker  and 
assisted  on  20  more  in  the  1984  .season. 
A  veteran  front  line  returns,  anchored 
by  tri-captain  Ted  Moskala  '86  (6',  233). 
Last  year  he  finished  with  41  tackles, 
two  sacks,  and  a  fumble  recovery. 
Alongside  him  are  seniors  Tom  Catena 
(6',  216)  and  Chris  Good  (6'4",  231), 
who  combined  for  55  tackles,  four 
sacks,  and  three  fimible  recoveries  in 
1984.   There  is  a  promising  group  of 
sophomores  headed  by  Pat  Russell 
(6'2",  223). 

Rosenberg  feels  one  of  his  strong- 
est areas  is  the  defensive  backfield. 
Returning  with  a  year's  experience  are 
juniors  C.eorge  Reilly,  Mark  Miller,  and 
Tom  Dugan.   Two  players  who  were 
injured  last  year  are  coming  back:  Mark 
Kachmer  '86  and  Brian  Kelley  '87. 
Coming  up  from  last  year's  freshman 


team  is  a  "stellar  batch"  (according  to 
press  reports)  of  sophomores  in  the 
secondary,  notably  Walt  Cataldo  and 
Chuck  Uiquhart. 

There  is  plenty  of  depth,  too,  at 
the  linebacker  positions.   Tri-captain 
McCormack  is  joined  by  top  inside 
linebacker  candidates  Tom  Cole,  Tim 
Monnin,  and  John  Ireland,  all  seniors, 
and  jiniior  |ohn  McDermott.  Senior 
Mike  Ciianibattista  and  jimior  Joe  Lon- 
go,  who  combined  for  71  tackles  last 
fall,  are  expected  to  start  at  outside 
linebacker.  Sophomoies  Jeff  Watts  and 
Leon  Lewis  are  good  rookie  piospects. 

The  bad  news  about  the  offense  is 
that  some  key  players  have  graduated, 
including  second-teain  All-Ivy  selection 
Brad  McCaulley,  a  wide  receiver;  and 
honoi  able-mention  selections  Matt 
Paknis  (offensive  tackle)  and  Chris 
Vaughn  (center).  Also  graduated  are 
fullback  Steve  Heffernan,  thiicl  in  total 
offense  last  year,  and  tight  end  Rich 


Cliapiiiaii. 

Tlic  good  iR-ws  is  ill. II  ilurc  is 
strcnglh  in  Biouii's  iKuklR-ld  ,nul  tiglit- 
end  posiiioiis.  Qii.ii  it  rh.u  k  Sicm-  Kci- 
tclbiirgci  ',S(),  who  led  llu-  u-aiii  in  total 
offense  will]  1,5:52  ScU (Is  (:m  rushing, 
1.191  p.issing)  last  veai  is  consi<leied  to 
be  a  big  plus.  "It  Sieve  plays  well."  says 
Rosenberg,  "it  will  be  tough  lor  anyone 
to  beat  hini  out"  for  the  starting  QB 
slot.  "We've  been  working  on  some  of 
the  things  Ste\e  had  problems  with  last 
year."  says  the  coach,  mentioning  pass- 
ing in  parlidilai.  .An  .iddilion  to 
Brown's  coaihing  stall  is  H.iiik  .Small. 
who  is  woi  king  exclusiveK  with  quar- 
teibacks  as  he  did  in  his  previous  post 
at  Princeton  (his  title  here  is  offensive 
coordinator  and  quarterbacks  coach). 
Last  fall  Kettelburger  averaged  3.9 
yards  per  rush  and  completed  more 
than  50  percent  of  his  passes  for  a  total 
of  eight  touchdowns.  His  to|3  challeng- 
er piobabK  will  he  Pat  Shouvlin.  a  jun- 
ior who  missed  last  \ear  with  a  knee 
injur).  Sophomore  Mark  Donovan, 
who  at  6';-!"  has  a  good  view  of  the  ac- 
tion, paced  last  year's  freshman  team 
(3-3)  with  354  yards  passing  and  a  54.5- 
percent  completion  rate. 

Senior  Greg  Roth  (6'3",  224)  re- 
tiniis  to  tight  end  after  a  good  year  in 
1984:  He  was  Brown's  second  leading 
receiver  with  23  catches  for  303  yards. 
.Also  strong  is  junior  Pete  Zidlitky  (6'3". 
202);  and  Ken  Clarlson  '86.  a  former 
offensive  lineman,  piobably  will  be 
moved  to  tight  end. 

Last  year  Keiron  Bigbv  '87  re- 
cei\ed  national  publicity  in  Brown's 
opener  against  Yale,  when  the  rookie 
safety  inteicepted  three  \\i\e  passes, 
returned  two  for  touchdowns  of  100 
and  91  yards,  and  broke  the  NCAA 
season  lecord  for  interception-return 
yardage  in  une  day.  This  year  Bigby  may 
have  even  more  chances  to  score,  as 
he's  been  moved  to  wide  receiver  where 
it's  hoped  he'll  shore  up  Brown's  of- 
fense. "Keiron  is  a  great  athlete."  says 
Rosenberg.   "When  he  has  the  football, 
he's  very  helpful  to  us.  ,At  this  position, 
the  percentage  of  his  iinolvement  in 
the  game  will  be  much  higher." 

Dave  Fielding  '86  also  is  a  prime 
contender  at  this  position;  he  missed 
last  season  because  of  abdominal  prob- 
lems. Sophomore  Tom  Smith  led  the 
freshman  receivers  last  year  with  10 
catches  for  157  yards.  He  and  fellow 
sophonujre  James  Simone  will  have  an 
impact  on  the  team,  predicts  Rosen- 
berg:  "I  think  we'll  see  some  of  them 
this  fall." 

With  two  seasons  as  Brown's 
placekicker  behind  him,  Chris  Inger- 


slev  "86  returns  as  the  No.  I  kickei .  In 
two  years,  he  connected  on  35  out  of  38 
point-after  attempts,  and  hit  18  of  28 
field-goal  atlempls.  for  a  iwo-vear  total 
of  89  points.  Doug  Ki.inkel  '8(),  who  has 
handled  |)unling  duties  lor  the  past  two 
seasons,  a\eraged  33  yards  per  piiiil 
last  year.  Both  kickers  may  be  chal- 
lenged by  sophomore  Alex  Kos,  who 
averaged  32.2  yards  per  punt  on  last 
yeai's  freshman  team,  and  also  made  10 
of  12  point-after  tries  ,md  five  of  seven 
field  goals. 

On  ihe  offensive  line.  Rosenberg  is 
looking  lor  help  from  several  players 
returning  after  absences,  and  from  a 
stiong  .sophomore  contingent.  "I  feel 
we'ie  potentially  in  better  shape  than 
the  appeaiances  indicate."  the  coach 
says.  Seniors  Scott  Sullivan  '86  (6'2", 
225)  and  Brian  Daly  (6'3",  236)  saw 
playing  time  last  year  and  will  help 
anchor  the  relatively  inexperienced 
line.   "We're  looking  forwaid  to  the  le- 


turn  of  Rick  C.ollett  f'8();  6 


.>3],  who 


was  out  with  a  knee  injury  last  year, 
says  Rosenberg.  ""He  had  major  knee 
surgery,  and  how  much  playing  time  he 
sees  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  his 
recovery."  Also  coming  back  is  Ron 
McMullen  '86  (6'4",  240),  who  was  out 
of  school  last  year.   "In  his  sophomore 
year,  before  he  left  Brown.  Ron  looked 
like  a  hue  prospect. "  Rosenberg  sa)s. 
"He  has  good  mo\ement  qualities  and 
could  start  at  guard  or  tackle." 

The  coaches  have  moved  one  for- 
mer defensive  lineman,  Mike  Small  '87 
(6'1",  240),  to  a  probable  starting  spot 
as  an  offensive  guard.  Small  played  that 
position  in  spring  practice  and  "looked 
good,"  says  Rosenberg.  The  coach  men- 
tions another  source  of  help  for  the 
offensive  line:  what  he  calls   "develop- 
mental players."  Seniors  who  fall  into 
this  category,  and  whom  Rosenberg 
feels  may  mature  into  starters  this  year, 
include  Bill  Mitchell  (6'6",  247),  and  Jay 
Koeper  at  tackle.  Rosenberg  thinks 
juniors  John  Ames  and  Marty  Edwards 
may  display  similar  improvement. 

Last  year's  fieshman  team  is  sup- 
plying some  big  contenders  for  the  of- 
fensive line.  ""We  think  there  are  a  few 
sophomoies  who  have  to  be  ready  to 
play,"  Rosenberg  says.  Standouts 
among  the  newcomers  are  Matt  Fair- 
field (6'2",  254).  Cleorge  Pfeffer  (6'2". 
259),  David  Egan  (6'3"'.  227),  Tom 
Reilly  (6'3",  231),  and  at  center,  John 
Cuo/zo  (6' I",  250).  Fairfield  looks  par- 
ticularly promising,  says  R(jsenbeig: 
"He's  one  of  the  sitongest  players  in  the 
league.  He  squats  [lifts  weights,  in  a 
crouching  position]  (j|5  pounds,  at  least 
1 15  pounds  more  than  the  next- 


strongest  pl.iNfi  for  Blown."  It's  no 
accident  that  there  are  more  big  men 
on  the  team  this  year,  savs  Rosenberg. 
"We've  done  a  lot  of  off-seasoii 
weight-lilting  " 

Clearly  Brown's  offense  must  im- 
prove on  its  performance  of  last  year  if 
the  team  hopes  to  betlei  its  4-3  Ivy,  and 
4-5  overall,  records.  The  opponents 
gained  839  more  yards  in  total  offense 
than  Blown  (1,678  yaids  to  1,389).  with 
550  more  yards  passing  and  289  moie 
rushing;  and  they  made  193  fust  downs 
to  Brown's  155.  Besides  the  liadilioiuil 
Ivy  rivals — including  a  still-stiong 
Peiin,  last  year's  Ivy  cham|3 — Brown 
will  add  NCAA  quarter-finalist  the 
University  of  Richmond  to  its  schedule 
this  year;  the  away  game  will  be  |)la\ed 
on  November  9.  After  the  openei  with 
Yale,  the  Bruins  will  host  cross-slate 
rival  the  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  last  year  beat  Brown  34-13.  and 
later  beat  Richmond  to  advance  to  the 
Division  I-AA  semi-finals.  Biown's 
tliiid  non-league  opponent.  Holy 
Cross,  also  was  among  the  top  10  in 
Division  1-AA. 

Within  the  league.  Rosenberg  feels 
Penn  and  Vale  will  provide  Brown's 
toughest  opposition.   "Penii  lost  a  lot  of 
players  to  graduation,  but  we  feel 
they've  been  stockpiling  good  players. 
Their  edge  over  the  rest  of  the  league 
may  not  be  as  big  as  it  was  last  year,  but 
they'll  have  a  very  good  team.  Yale  was 
probably  the  second-best  team  in  the 
league  last  year.   Fheir  game  agaiiisl 
Penn  was  close — they  were  losing  only 
27-21  with  two  minutes  left,  when  Peiin 
broke  the  game  open.  And  \'ale  had  a 
very  good  freshman  group  last  year. 
Yale  will  give  us  a  tough  game  right  off 
the  bat. 

""The  league  in  geneial  will  be 
improved  this  year,"  Rosenberg  con- 
tinues. "1  can't  see  any  of  the  teams 
being  worse  than  they  were  last  year. 
Everyone  is  getting  better  players,  so 
the  level  of  play  will  be  higher  " 

Homecoming  will  be  on  October 
19,  against  Cornell.  Last  year  the 
Bruins  beat  Cornell,  13-9,  at  Ithaca. 
The  complete  schedule  (home  games  in 
all-capitals): 


Sept.  21 
Sept.  28 
Oct.  5 
Oct.  12 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  26 
Nov.  2 
Nov.  9 
Nov.  16 
Nov.  23 


Yale 

URI 

PRINCETON 

Penn 

CORNELL 

Holy  Cross 

HARVARD 

Richmond 

Dartmouth 

COLUMBIA 
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Class  nmrshal  David  Hogarth  W, 
and  others  from  his  class,  eagerly 
aivait  the  call  to  head  dmon  the  Hill 
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NOTES 


often  when  we're  reading  the  newspaper  or 
a  national  magazine,  one  word  will  leap  out  from 
the  text:  "Brown."  This  actress  graduated  from 
Brown,  that  politician,  these  authors,  those  doc- 
tors. Sometimes  the  names  are  instantly  recogni- 
zable—  Ted  Turner,  joBeth  Williams.  John  F. 
Kennedy.  Jr. — and  sometimes  they  are  not.  But  we 
have  come  to  realize  that  if  n  Brown  alumnus  has 
done  \omething  that  desenies  a  mention  m  a  na- 
tional jorum,  other  Brown  alumni  might  appreci- 
ate reading  alxnit  it  in  the  BAM. 

From  lime  to  time,  we  will  be  choosing  sc!'- 
eral  noteworthy  alumni  news  items  to  begin  the 
class  notes  section.  If  you  miss  the  Brown  reference 
while  flipping  through  People  m  line  at  the 
supermarket,  we'll  give  you  a  second  chance. 

Did  you  see  the  movie  A  Sure  Thing  last 
spring?  Did  vou  know  that  the  two  screen- 
writers, Steven  L.  Bloom  "7K  and  Jonathan 
Roberts  '79,  are  Blown  ahimni? 

The  movie,  which  is  a  modern  It  Hap- 
pened One  Night  cross-country  odyssey,  was, 
according  to  Kevin  Thomas's  review  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  inspired  by  an  incident 
involving  Bloom  when  he  was  a  Brown 
.sophomore.  Thomas  thought  the  movie  was 
"sparkling  and  original  in  its  humor,  so  per- 
ceptive about  human  nature  in  its  own  right, 
that  its  key  elements  seem  classic,  not  car- 
bons."  Thomas  praised  the  intelligent  acting 
and  tipped  his  hat  to  the  scieenwriters'  tal- 
ent that  set  "this  him  apart  from  countless 
other  youth  pix:  It's  not  afraid  to  make  a 
passing  reference  to  Nietzsche. ' 

Roberts  may  also  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  creators  of  The  Official  Preppy 
Handbook,  and  the  author  of  that  classic  ref- 
erence book.  How  To  California. 

People  who  have  any  working  knowl- 
edge of  computers  are  probably  familiar 
with  the  term  "bit."  which  is  a  contraction  of 
"binary  digit.    What  is  not  so  well-known  is 
that  John  Wilder  Tukey  37.  '37  M.S.,  '65 
Hon.  coined  the  term  one  day  in  1946  when 
he  dropped  in  on  a  group  of  AT&T  Bell 
I,alx)ratories  computer  experts  bemoaning 
the  awkwardness  of  "binary  digit. "  "Binit" 
and  "bigil"  just  weren't  doing  it  for  these 
experts,  so  Tukey  was  leported  to  have  said, 
"Well,  isn't  the  word  obviously  'bit'?" 

I  iikey  retired  in  June  fiom  his  dual 
career  as  an  associate  executive  director  of 
information  sciences  research  at  AT&T  Bell 
Laboratories,  and  as  Donner  Professor  of 
Science  and  pi  ofessor  of  statistics  at  Prince- 
ton University.  Tukey  is  one  of  the  world's 
leading  statisticians  and  a  pioneer  in  data 
analvsis.  Originally  trained  in  chemistrv  and 
pure  mathematics,   lukey  also  contributed 
signihi  antly  to  the  helds  of  computing,  sta- 
tistical philosophy,  behavioral  science,  med- 
icine, education,  sociology,  space,  geophys- 
ics, nuclear  weapons  control,  and  the 
environment. 

According  to  a  release  sent  out  by 
AT&T  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  Tukey 
counseled  five  U.S.  presidents  and  helped 
predict  who  the  next  president  would  be  on 
election  nights  from  1960-80.  From  the 
Kennedy-Nixon  campaign  to  Reagan-Car- 
ter, he  served  as  statistical  consultant  to 
40     NBC- TV  on  election-night  predictions.  At 


times  his  brain  substituted  for  a  lialky  com- 
puter and  the  televised  prognostications 
weie  his  own.  He  maintains  that  'we  simply 
did  the  best  we  could." 

For  many  years,  Nicholas  Ruwe  '."iS 
served  as  former  President  Richard  M.  Nix- 
on's chief  of  staff  in  New  York  Ciity.  As  Nix- 
on's right-hand  man,  he  accompanied  Nixon 
on  all  foreign  trips.  Now  he  will  be  able  to 
put  that  experience  to  work:  Ruwe  was  re- 
cently tapped  bv  President  Reagan  to  be 
U.S.  ambassador  to  Iceland. 

Ruwe  served  as  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment's assistant  chief  of  protocol  from  1969 
to  1975.  He  was  a  campaign  worker  in  both 
of  President  Reagan's  presidential  races.  He 
and  his  wife,  Nancy,  who  was  White  House 
sf)cial  secretary  during  the  Ford  Adminis- 
tration, hoped  to  be  in  Revkjavik  by  early 
August. 

According  to  Ruwe,  as  quoted  in  the 
Detroit  Neies.  Iceland,  a  NATO  member  with 
a  base  staffed  by  U.S.  forces,  is  of  major 
strategic  importance. 

A  long  feature  story  in  Atlanta  maga- 
zine profiled  a  television  wunderkind  in  At- 
lanta, describing  him  as  biasti,  bold,  and 
someone  who  "doesn't  like  to  get  beat  " 
Sound  familiar?  Yes,  it's  Andy  Fisher  '69, 
who,  at  the  voung  age  of  thirty-seven  has 
been  named  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  WSB  Channel  2,  "once  thought 
to  be  the  invulnerable  leader  of  Atlanta  tel- 
evision " 

Fisher  began  his  journalism  career 
working  for  United  Press  International  in 
Providence  before  turning  to  television 
news,  "and,  in  quick  succession,  he  became  a 
ratings  winner  with  television  stations  in 
Providence,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago."  In 
1980,  he  became  news  director  of  Atlanta's 
WAGA- TV,  Channel  5,  the  perennially  sec- 
ond-place station.  Within  three  years,  he 
brought  its  newscast  to  first  place.   Ihen  he 
"rode  out  of  town  to  become  news  director 
of  a  Los  Angeles  station,  leaving  executives 
of  Channel  5"  eating  his  dust. 

Last  fall,  Channel  2  decided  to  turn 
their  station  over  to  a  winner:  thev  brought 
Andy  Fisher  back  to  town.  And  now  Atlanta 
is  waiting  to  see  if  he  can  work  his  magic 
again.  K.H. 


1/'^  Herman  Feinstein,  Providcn(  e. 
I'~\bas  been  the  Brown  Fund  chair- 
V^man  lor  his  class  since  1975.  He  is 
also  (lass  sec  retary  and  treasurer  and  is  now, 
he  believes,  the  oldest  officer  active.  A 
memfjer  of  the  Masons  since  1927,  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Diamond  Hill 
Music  Festival  in  Cumberland,  R.I..  and  its 
first  chairman.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
Roger  Williams  Lodge  B'nai  B'ritli  since 
1940  and  secretary  since  1970.  and  is  now  an 
honorarv  trustee  of  Lemple  Beth  F^l,  of 
which  he  is  also  a  member.  Past  director  of 
the  American  Hrjtel/Motel  Association,  he  is 
still  a  broker  in  Providence.  Herman  has 
been  a  fixture  at  home  and  away  Brown 
football  games  for  seventy  years.  Because  of 
this  loyalty,  he  was  featured  in  an  article  in 


the  sports  section  of  the  Providence  Journal  a 
few  years  ago.  Herman  and  a  group  of 
friends  tailgate  before  the  Brown 
games — rain  or  shine. 

f~^  /^Dorothy  Bennett  Vaughn,  North 
^  I     ll'rovidence.  R.I.,  is  class  secretary 
^^  V^.mcl  treasurer.  .She  writes  that 
Dorothy  Holt  Simons,  the  class  president, 
was  the  class  marshal  at  Commenceincnt. 
Rosa  Minkins,  vice  president,  walked  with 
her  down  I  he  Hill  and  "those  on  the  side- 
lines ( heered  and  clapped  for  them.  It  was 
quite  a  triumph  after  sixty-five  years  and 
well  deserved. " 

Reunion  Report 

Five  members  of  the  1920  class  met  on 
May  24  at  the  Squantum  Club  in  East  Provi- 
dence. Those  in  attendance  weie  Victor  and 
Virginia  Adams,  from  Osterville,  Mass.; 
Herbert  Barlow,  from  Florida;  Seth  Gifford, 
from  Cranston.  R.I.;  and  Charles  Sawton, 
Jr.,  from  Pawtucket,  R.I.  We  had  an  excel- 
lent lunch  of  clam  cakes,  chowder,  lobster 
salad,  and  dessert. 

We  read  letters  at  the  class  meeting 
from  those  unable  to  attend,  and  voted  our 
Class  1920  Fund  balance  of  $1,242.77  to  the 
Brown  Fund,  for  which  balance  we  probably 
will  have  no  further  use.  Seth  B.  Gifford 

/~V    h^  Reunion  Report:  Eleven  of  our 

^    r^c  lassmates  returned  for  our  60th 
^■^  V^  reunion,  held  from  May  24  to  May 
27.  They  were:  Erwin  Aymar.  Ralph 
Brown.  Lawrence  Hadley.  Harry  Hohman, 
Kurken  Kalunian.  Harold  Kinder.  James 
Rogers.  Benjamin  Roman.  Richmond 
Sweet.  William  Wagenknecht,  and  Walter 
Whitney.  I  heir  guests  were  Eleanor  Hadley, 
Rose  Kalunian,  Mildred  Kinder,  Mike  Rog- 
ers. Sandy  Roman,  Beth  Muncey,  Maxine 
Whitney,  Beatrice  Machon,  Madeleine  Neu- 
bauer,  Sandra  Stone,  and  Professor  Bryce 
and  Mary  Lyon.  .Several  1925  Pembrokers 
were  our  guests  at  the  opening  gathering  at 
North  Wavland. 

Members  and  guests  attended  the 
Brown  Bear  Bullet,  Leeds  Theatre,  Campus 
Dance,  forums  on  Saturday,  lunch  at  the  An 
Club,  dinner  at  the  Flope  Club  with  a  talk  by 
Piofessor  John  Rowe  Workman,  and  Pops 
Concert  on  the  Green.  On  Simday  they  went 
to  the  Hour  with  the  President,  brunch  at 
Agawam,  and  the  hospitality  of  Bryce  and 
Mary  Lyon  at  a  cocktail  party  and  supper. 

On  Monday  there  was  the  procession 
down  the  Hill  with  Marshals  Roman  and 
Rogers  leading  Brown.  Hadley,  Hohman, 
Kalunian.  Kinder,  Sweet,  and  Whitney,  fol- 
lowed by  Commencement  exercises  and 
lunch  at  the  Refectory. 

1925  caps  were  provided  courtesy  of 
Jim  Rogers,  and  jugs  of  maple  syrup  from 
Ben  Roman's  trees  in  New  Hampshire.  Tote 
bags  were  presented  to  the  ladies.  Certifi- 
cates of  appreciation  were  presented  to 
classmates  attending,  lor  their  loyalty  to 
Brown.   1  he  Lyonses  were  awarded  a  cer- 
tificate of  apprec  iation  for  the  many  times 
they  have  entertained  us.  Dick  Ballou  '66 
was  presented  with  a  certificate  of  honorary 


iiu'Tiibciship  ill  the  ilass  for  his  manv  lavois 
and  woi  k  loi  tlie  class  during  ihc  pasi  Icn 
years.  Oii  k's  assistant,  Diane  (iailagher,  was 
presented  a  eerlihiate  of  appreciation  tor 
her  assistant  e  to  the  class  over  the  years. 
I  he  tollowini;  officers  were  elected: 
President.  Benjamin  Roman;  First  Vice 
President.  Riihniond  Sweet;  Second  Vice 
Presidetil.  )aines  Rogers;  Member-at-Large, 
William  Wagenktieclit;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Walter  Whitney.  It  was  voted 
that  the  class  scholarship  fund  shall  be 
known  as  "Ihc  Benjamin  Roman  Cllass  of 
1925  Scholaiship  Fund. " 

Special  ihatiks  (or  the  success  ol  the 
reunion  ate  due  Richmond  Sweet,  chairman, 
Ben  Roman,  Dick  Ballon,  Diane  (Gallagher, 
Sam  Kopchick  \Hti  (bartender),  and  Nan 
Tracy  '45,  ot  the  alumni  relations  ofhce. 

Waller  F.  Whtlney 

Reunion  Report 

Our  tiOth  reunion  began  with  registra- 
tion and  a  leception  at  Maddock  Alumni 
Center  on  Friday  afternoon.  Sixteen  mem- 
bers of  the  class  arrived  to  take  part  in  the 
weekend  festivities.  After  registiation,  we 
were  guests  of  the  men  of  '25  at  a  cocktail 
party  in  North  Wavland,  the  dormitory  that 
was  reunion  headquarters  for  both  classes. 
In  the  evening,  members  of  the  class  and 
their  guests  attended  the  Brown  Bear  Buffet 
and  the  Campus  Dance.  We  enjoyed  and 
participated  in  the  dance  from  a  well-situat- 
ed table  at  the  edge  of  the  dance  floor. 

On  Saturday,  the  Coinmencement  fo- 
rums attracted  manv  of  us,  but,  as  always, 
the  class  luncheon  at  the  Faculty  Club  was 
the  focus  ol  our  reunion.  .After  enjoying  the 
delicious  food  and  admiring  our  favors. 
Brown  Bear  lapel  pins,  the  class  meeting  was 
held.  Letters  were  read  from  absent  inem- 
bers,  greetings  were  sent  to  those  whose 
absence  was  in  the  flesh,  but  not  in  the  spirit, 
and  class  officers  were  re-elected. 

On  Saturday  evening  in  the  lounge  at 
North  Wayland.  a  buffet  supper  was  held 
for  members  and  their  guests,  preceding  the 
Pops  Conceirt.  There  were  no  class  activities 
scheduled  for  Sunday,  but  on  Monday 
morning  we  assembled  to  watch  the  Com- 
mencement procession,  in  which  Celia 
Ernstof  .Adler  was  a  marshal,  and  then  at- 
tended the  luncheon  at  Sharpe  Refectory  as 
guests  of  the  University. 

It  was  a  small  but  enthusiastic  reunion, 
and  although  traditionally  the  60th  is  the  last 
formally  scheduled  reunion,  '25  women 
pledged  to  meet  again  informally  as  often  as 
possible. 

Present  at  all  or  some  o(  the  activities 
were:  Celia  Ernstof  Adler.  Evelyn  Giusti 
Bartoloni.  Harriet  Boyd.  Beatrice  Coleman, 
Marjorie  Walker  Greene.  Catherine  Fitz- 
gerald Hagan.  Mildred  Thorburn  Hummel, 
Marion  Hood,  Catherine  Black  Hyde, 
Mabel  Williston  Leach,  Elizabeth  Simpson 
McCormick.  Helen  Leavitt  Merchant, 
Madeline  Fish  Neubauer,  Dorothy  Arnold 
Parks.  Charlotte  Perry  Phillips.  Doris 
Smith,  and  Ruth  Thompson.  Beulah 
Leather  Roensch  ol  Cialifornia,  who  had 
signed  up  for  all  the  reunion  events,  suf- 
fered injuries  from  a  fall  and  was  forced  to 


cancel  her  trip. 

Class  officers  (le-elected)  are:  Piesi- 
dent.  C^atherine  Fit/.geiald  Hagan;  Sccre- 
taryAFieasuier,  Marion  Hood;  Class  .Agent. 
Celia  Ernstof  Adler;  and  Reunion  Co- 
Chairman:  C.  F.  Adler  and  C.  F.  Hagan. 

/~V   /""*  H.  Cushman  Anthony,  Provi- 
^  i'~\(k'nie,  h.is  been  inducted  into  the 

^  WRhode  Island  Heritage  Hall  ol 
Fame.  .Active  in  the  Narragansett  C^ouncil 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  fifty-three  years, 
he  was  instrumental  in  developing  C^amp 
Yawgoog  in  Hopkinton,  R.I.  Still  active  in 
scouting,  he  is  also  involved  in  elderly  af- 
fairs. 

Caroline  Flanders,  Cianston,  R.I.,  is 
serving  as  a  tnembei  ol  the  Land  Conserva- 
tion Trust  Study  Cximmittee  in  Cranston. 
The  study  was  lequested  as  a  result  of  a  Caty 
Council  resolution  pa.s.sed  at  the  February 
meeting.  Caroline  is  also  serving  on  the  In- 
terfaith  C^able  Advisory  Group  for  Cranston/ 
|ohnslon. 

Betty  Fuller  Reid  was  hostess,  as  usual, 
to  the  class  at  her  home  in  Touisset  in 
Swansea,  Mass.,  at  reunion.  At  that  time,  the 
class  made  plans  for  the  60th  reunion  next 
year. 

^~V  ^^Di    Dick  Barnes,  a  retired  dentist, 

^      I  pla\s  gull  three  or  four  times  a 
^^     I    week  but  says  he  can't  compete 
with  out   Holly  H.  in  shooting  his  age  (81). 
Other  hobbies  are  making  planked  ship 
models  and  needlepoint.  Dick  and  his  wife, 
Elsetta,  live  in  Crystal  River,  Fla.,  but  in 
warm  summer  weather  move  to  their 
mountain  relieat  in  Cashiers.  N.C.  They 
have  a  son  and  two  grandchildren. 

Dr.  Bill  Braisted  leports  from  Ham- 
den,  Coiui.,  that  he  had  retired  three  times 
but  now  finds  himself  working  two  jobs 
— physician  at  Connecticut  Hospice  in 
Branford,  and  medical  director  of  a  nursing 
home  nearby.  In  his  spare  time,  he  works  in 
his  flower  garden,  mainly  loses.  He  also 
tours  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
collects  minerals  and  fossils.  He  and  his  wife, 
Doreen.  have  one  son,  two  daughters-in-law, 
and  two  grandchildren. 

Dr.  Fran  Chafee,  Providence,  claims  he 
is  the  only  '27er  who  marches  down  the  Hill 
on  Commencement  except  for  the  quin- 
quennial year  ol  class  leunions.  Writes  Class 
Secretary  Irv  Loxley:  "He  has  a  big  needle 
and  just  might  gather  a  few  recruit.s — it's  not 
the  walking  down,  it's  climbing  back  up  after 
age  80." 

Ed  Rundquist  retiied  in  1970  from 
Johnson  &  Higgins  in  New  York  City  and 
now  lives  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  He  has  a 
daughter,  Kristina,  who  is  now  a  sophoitiore 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
(Chapel  Hill.  Ed  reports  he  is  in  excellent 
health,  is  still  active,  and  started  a  second 
career  as  part-tiinc  instructor  at  Central 
Piedmont  Community  College  in  Charlotte, 
teaching  economics,  consmner  credit,  and 
commercial  credit. 
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Reunion  Report:  Irene  Burwick 
Cirace  welcomed  classmates  to  our 
55th  reunion  at  a  wine  and  cheese 


get-together  at  Diman  House,  our  head- 
quarters for  the  weekend.   Then  we  joined 
the  men  of  1930  and  their  wives  for  cocktails 
at  Zeta  Psi,  and  continued  the  evening's  fes- 
tivities at  the  Blown  Bear  liullel. 

On  .Saturday  morning  the  class  gath- 
ered in  the  |olin  Carter  Brown  Library  for 
an  exhibiticm  and  discussion  of  Jeannelte 
Black's  work  as  curator  of  maps  and  com- 
piler of  the  Blalhwayt  Atlas. 

Lunch  and  class  meeting  were  held  in 
Vernev-Woollev.  with  twenty-four  present: 
Dorothy  Bowler  Laverty,  Irene  Burwick 
Grace,  Margaret  Conneely.  Josephine  Deh- 
ly  Wright,  Doris  Deming,  Zelia  Downing 
Metcalf,  Camilla  Farrell,  Helen  Fickweiler 
Oustinoff,  Verna  Follett  Spaeth,  Agnes 
Gould  Johnson.  Rose  Hand  Horn,  Dorothy 
Hill,  lola  Hobbs  Newton.  Helena  Hogan 
Shea,  Dorothy  Jencks  Gauthier,  Louise 
Kelley  Daly,  Elizabeth  MacDonald,  Irene 
Mitchell  Wright,  Dorothy  Riley  Laughlin, 
Gertrude  Rosenhirsch  Zison,  Beatrice 
Simpson  Brown,  Dorothy  Taylor  Cook, 
Mary  Taylor  Clark,  and  Thelma  Tyndail. 

Elizabeth  MacDonald  distributed  copies 
of  the  treasurer's  report  and  explained 
items.  It  was  voted  to  give  as  our  reunion 
gift  $500  to  the  Jeannette  Black  Fellowship 
and  $500  to  Maddock  Alumni  Center. 

Pat  Hogan  Shea  resigned  as  vice  presi- 
dent, and  Helen  Fickweiler  Oustinoff  re- 
signed as  secretary,  because  the  distance 
between  her  home  and  Providence  makes  it 
impractical  to  attend  class  officers'  meetings. 
Dorothy  Jencks  Gauthier  will  take  over  as 
secretary,  but  it  was  decided  that  your  class 
news  should  be  sent  directly  to  Class  Notes 
Editor,  Brown  Alumni  Monthly.  Box  1854, 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I.  02912. 
Thelma  Tyndail  and  Elizabeth  MacDonald 
will  continue  as  president  and  treasurer, 
respectively. 

On  Saturday  night  we  joined  the  men 
of  1930  for  cocktails  and  dinner  at  the 
Turk's  Head  Club,  and  on  Sunday  for  a 
pleasant  cruise  on  Narragansett  Bay.  Our 
merged  meetings  were  successful  and  con- 
genial, and  we  look  forward  to  repeating 
them  in  the  future. 

Pat  Hogan  .Shea  was  an  alumnae  mar- 
shal, and  Elizabeth  MacDonald  and  Marga- 
ret Conneely  were  cla.ss  marshals  for  the 
Commencement  march  down  the  Hill.  Sev- 
eral 1930  members  joined  the  procession. 

Festivities  ended  with  a  5()-plus  lunch- 
eon in  the  Refectory.  It  was  a  happy  reun- 
ion, and  we  hope  to  see  everyone  return  in 
1990.  Helen  Ouslinoff 

Reunion  Report 

Ihe  men  of  1930  joined  the  ladies  of 
Pembroke  1930  for  a  mutual,  successful,  and 
happy  55th  reunion.  Highlights  of  the  affair 
were  the  several  cocktail  parties,  the  class 
dinner  at  the  Turk's  Head  Club,  and  a  de- 
lightful cruise  on  Narragansett  Bay  aboard 
the  ship  Bay  Queen. 

Twenty-two  classmates  and  sixteen 
spouses,  together  with  the  ladies  of  Pem- 
broke, formed  a  very  congenial  group  of 
over  sixty  participants.  Our  only  regret  was 
that  EUery  Carpenter  and  L.  Metcalfe 


Walling  had  to  cancel  at  the  last  moment 
due  to  illness,  and  Moe  Handel,  class  treas- 
urer, cancelled  to  attend  a  grandchild's 
confirmation. 

Attending  from  the  men's  class  were: 
Paul  Babcock,  Edward  Bailen,  Jacob  Bern- 
stein, Thomas  Birch,  Charles  Booth,  Robert 
Carton,  Raymond  Chaplin  (reunion  chair- 
man and  first  vice  president),  Henry  Cutler. 
James  Duffy,  Dr.  John  Dziob,  Dr.  Leo  Ja- 
cobson,  Warren  Leonard.  John  Lipman. 
Ray  Owen,  Harold  Ribner,  Aaron  Roitman, 
Louis  Rubenstein.  Peter  Scott.  Harold 
Smith  (secretary),  Merton  Soule  (second  vice 
president),  Winthrop  Southworth,  and 
Ermand  Watelet  (president). 

The  incumbent  class  officers  were  re- 
elected for  another  term. 

Ermand  L.  Walelel 
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In  the  )une/)ulv  issue,  we  mislak- 
L-nlv  reported  that  Lloyd  Briggs 
had  received  a  letter  from  Bill 
Hurd.  Actually,  the  reference  was  to  a  letter 
received  Irom  Bill  Hood,  of  Hudson,  Mass., 
who  is  still  under  long-term  treatment  for 
his  condition.  We  regret  the  error  and  wish 
Bill  well. 

Richard  J.  Reynolds.  CAunberland. 
R.I.,  was  induclcd  into  the  Rhode  Island 
Heritage  Hall  of  Fame  in  late  May.  A  retired 
Provutenci'  luiirnal  sportswriter,  he  was  re- 
sponsible lor  the  Rhode  Island  People-lo- 
People  Program  that  enabled  many  Rhode 
Island  scholar-athletes  to  travel  to  other 
countries  and  brought  foreign  athletes  here. 

Reunion  Report 

Thanks  mainly  to  the  year-long  plan- 
ning of  President  (lene  Garry,  our  off-year 
(54th)  reunion  dinner  at  the  Blown  Bear 
Buffet  on  Friday  evening  and  the  weekend 
through  Commencement  on  Monday  were  a 
great  success. 

As  Time  magazine  used  to  advertise, 
"Names  make  news. "  Thirty-nine  classmates 
and  guests  made  news  by  their  presence  at 
our  reunion  dinner:  Gene  Gerry,  Bernie 
and  |oey  Buonanno.  Elisabeth  Considine 
Dowd,  Eleanor  McAndrews  Retallick,  Leah 
Easterbrooks.  Joe  and  Rosetia  Galkin,  Bob 
Cronan,  Jim  and  Alice  Brown,  Ed  and  Mrs. 
Gauthier.  Rosamond  and  Rob  '32  Bellin, 
Harold  and  Mrs.  Arthur,  plus  their  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  Clint  Williams.  Florence 
Moran,  Bill  and  Dot  Hindley,  Henrietta 
Thacher,  Joe  and  Nellie  Mahood.  Anna 
Conti,  Dorothy  Newmaker.  Rose  Miller 
Roitman.  Paul  and  Marge  Brugge,  Bill  and 
Louise  Mackenzie,  Elise  Joslin  Moulton  '29, 
Ben  and  Doris  Greenfield,  Bob  and  Joan 
Gumham,  and  Joe  Davis.  Also  we  wish  to 
thank  two  other  classmates  for  regretting 
that  they  were  unable  to  attend:  Lee  M. 
Marshall,  Rye,  N.Y.,  and  James  P.  Lawton, 
Bristol,  R.I.,  our  loyal  head  class  agent. 

About  twenty-five  of  those  attending 
the  dinner  indicated  that  they  would  go  on 
to  the  Campus  Dance  later  in  the  evening. 
Also,  several  class  members  intended  to  go 
to  some  of  the  University  Forums  and  the 
Pops  Concert  on  Saturday  and  to  hear  Pres- 
ident Swearer's  talk  on  Sunday  forenoon. 
42  Class  members  at  the  dinner  unani- 


mously approved  the  Class  of  1931  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws  for  the  Merged  Class  as 
well  as  the  proposed  slate  of  class  officers  for 
the  next  quinquennium  period  through 
June  1991.  The  nominating  committee  con- 
sisted of  Leah  H.  Easterbrooks,  William  M. 
Mackenzie,  Florence  O,  Moran,  Eleanor  M. 
Retallick,  Clinton  N.  Williams,  and  Alden  R. 
Walls,  chairman. 

The  officers  elected  were:  President, 
Robert  V.  Cronan;  Vice  Presidents,  Joseph 
E.  Mahood.  Jr.,  and  Henrietta  Chase 
Thacher;  Co-Secretaries.  Hester  Hastings 
and  James  W.  Hindley;  Treasurer,  Clinton 
N.  Williams;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Rosamond 
Danielson  Bellin;  Head  (;lass  Agents,  James 
P.  Lawton  and  Rose  Miller  Roitman;  Reun- 
ion Chairpersons,  Joseph  Galkin  and  Elea- 
nor McAndrews  Retallick. 

The  Commencement  procession  in- 
cluded Gene  Gerry,  Clint  Williams,  Howard 
Angell,  Jim  Brown,  Jim  Hindley,  and  Bill 
Mackenzie  (with  the  Rhode  Island  judges). 

Finally,  at  least  a  dozen  members  and 
wives  attended  the  50-and-Over  Luncheon 
at  the  Sharpe  Refectory  as  guests  of  the 
University  immediately  following  the  Com- 
mencement ceremonies. 

Clinton  N.  Williams 

^\    ^\  Fr.  Prescott  L.  Laundrie.  Favelte- 
'^    '^ville,  N.\'.,  notes:  "We  crossed 
%^  *_-/tiom  Syracuse  to  Pasadena,  Calif,, 
by  Amtrak  and  retinned  by  a  southern  route 
to  see  the  Grand  Canyon  and  Denver  "  .-Xl 
Prescott,  Ariz.,  Prescott  called  Thurston  M. 
Phetteplace,  "who  promptly  accepted  an 
invitation  (or  dessert  when  the  Laundries 
were  driven  through  Prescott  by  Dorathea's 
brother.  Doiathea  also  surprised  a  former 
co-teacher  from  Puerto  Rico  " 

Two  books  by  Ira  J.  Martin  HL  who 
died  on  Nov.  25,  1983.  have  been  published 
posthumously  by  his  widow,  Fjhel  A.  Martin. 
They  are  available  from  her  at  Highland 
Farms  Lodge,  Black  Mountain,  N.C.  2S711. 
The  books,  his  fifth  and  sixth  to  be  pub- 
lished, are  Through  the  Epistles  to  Paul  (SIO) 
and  The  Faith  of  John  ($6). 

M Reunion  Report:  The  Brown  and 
Pembroke  classes  ol  1934  joined 
forces  for  an  "off-year"  reunion 
dinner  at  Agawam  Hunt  on  May  24.  This  is 
the  fourth  year  that  the  classes  have  merged 
for  a  reunion  event  and  the  37th  such  gath- 
ering for  the  members  of  the  men's  class. 

Vice  President  Ray  Chase,  who  hosted 
the  party,  welcomed  the  group  to  Agawam. 
The  class  presidents,  Elizabeth  McCaffrey 
and  Maury  Caito,  brought  the  group  news 
of  classmates.  Maury  announced  that  Henry 
Malkowski  had  agreed  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  class  secretary  for  the  men's 
class.  The  position  was  made  vacant  because 
of  the  death  of  Lee  Pease.  Correspondence 
and  items  for  the  Alumni  Monthly  should  be 
sent  to  Hank  at  2  William  Ave.,  Seekonk, 
Ma.ss.  02771. 

Those  attending  included:  Betty  Whit- 
aker  Hall  and  Gilbert.  Win  and  Elizabeth 
Robbins.  Abe  Impagliazzo.  Mary  Quirk 
Hoffman,  Nina  Loparo  Fortin,  Maury  and 


Lucia  Caito,  Don  and  Margaret  Midood, 
Eleanor  Ide  Lamon  and  guest  Edith  Walker, 
Marshall  and  Norma  Allen,  Max  and  Esther 
Flaxman,  Betty  Brennan  McCaffrey  and 
Charles,  Bill  Brines,  Rosalind  Wallace 
Green  and  Albert,  Edith  Janson  Hatch,  Je- 
rome and  Ros  Herman,  Norm  and  Doris 
Halpin,  Elizabeth  Ingram  Horton  and 
Charles,  Lillian  Salmin  Janas,  Rockwell  and 
Alice  Gray,  Ray  and  Alice  Chace,  and  Hen- 
ry and  Stella  Malkowski.  Ray  Chace  read 
short  notes  of  regret  from  classmates  who 
were  attending  their  wives'  reunions  at  di- 
verse places,  all  of  whom  vowed  to  be  pres- 
ent next  year.  Henry  Malkowski 

^\    ft^  G.  Armand  Morin.  Orange,  Mass., 
/^    rewrites:  "Alter  graduation  I  spent 
\_>/  \_,/s()me  time  doing  interior  decorat- 
ing work  before  joining  the  Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Company  in  Providence  as  a  junior 
salesman.  Left  lor  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft 
for  the  next  five  years,  starting  with  engine 
testing,  then  to  the  service  department,  and 
then  three  years  in  the  ETO  as  a  technical 
observer.  Left  to  start  a  manufacturing 
company,  but  turned  to  teaching.  Moved  to 
New  Jersey  to  represent  Lyons  &  Carnahan. 
Returned  to  Rhode  Island  to  work  for  the 
Rumlord  Steel  C^ompany  as  a  salesman, 
leaving  to  promote  a  steel  products  compa- 
ny, furnishing  and  installing  metal  products. 
Again  turned  to  teaching,  from  which  I  am 
now  retired.  Married  in  1941,  had  four  sons, 
one  in  the  Air  Corps  who  died  overseas 
during  the  Vietnam  period.  Remaining 
three  married  and  have  families — one 
grandson,  three  granddaughters.  Remarried 
and  inherited  a  son,  daughter,  two  grand- 
sons, and  two  granddaughters.  Have  spent 
time  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  as  a 
committee  member,  waterfront  and  assistant 
camp  director,  also  several  years  in  a  private 
camp  originating  in  Providence." 

Reunion  Report 

By  this  time,  our  50th  Reunion  is  one 
of  fading  memories.  However,  from  the  nice 
notes  I've  received  from  many  of  you  since 
that  weekend,  those  memories  are  most 
pleasant  ones.  We  were  blessed  with  beauti- 
ful weather  so  that  umbrella  you  brought 
along  was  a  nuisance  rather  than  a  necessity. 
Our  only  unscheduled  event  was  arranged 
by  the  pranksters  at  the  other  end  of  our 
dormitory  who  thought  they'd  shake  up  the 
old  gals  a  bit  with  an  early  Saturday  morning 
false  alarm.  From  the  trip  to  Slater  Mill  on 
Friday  afternoon  through  our  parade  down 
College  Hill  on  Monday,  all  went  smoothly. 
We  thank  the  men  of  1935  for  their  invita- 
tion to  their  cocktail  party  with  wall-to-wall 
people  on  Friday  night  before  we  attended 
the  Brown  Bear  Buffet.  Our  Saturday  class 
luncheon  was  our  most  attended  affair  with 
forty-nine  people. 

The  highlight  of  our  on-campus  events 
was  our  leisurely  cocktail  party  anci  excellent 
dinner  in  the  Crystal  Room  on  Saturday 
evening.  Carolyn  Troy  Watts  entertained  us 
with  a  song  trip  down  memory  lane  from  the 
thirties  to  the  present.  Dot  Haynes,  who 
opened  her  lovely  Warwick  home  for  our 
Sunday  clambake,  was  a  terrific  hostess  and 


Evelyn  Gonpertz  and  other  alumnae  of  '35  gel 
ready  to  march  in  the  Commencement  procession. 


the  bake  was  delicious.  On  (Commencement 
dav,  Marv  Fullerton  Oleksiu  and  Dot 
Blanchard  \amvaketis  served  as  aides  to  the 
C'hief  Marshal,  and  Dot  CAiiiiei  Bomdon 
and  Ginnie  Kempton  Oonner  served  as  class 
marshals.  We  all  enjoved  getting  reac- 
quainted  with  classmates  whom  we'd  not 
seen  in  years  and  felt  thai  a  leturn  of  forty- 
six  people  from  a  possible  eightv-eight  left  in 
our  class  was  a  terrific  attendance! 

Those  attending  ueie    Ruth  Sampson 
Ashman.  Dorothy  Hunt  Bassett.  Harriet 
Walker  Batchelder.  Catherine  Jodoin 
Beckley.  Dorothy  Currier  Bourdon.  Cecil 
Bull.  Kuo  Ping  Chou.  Virginia  Kempton 
Conner.  Frieda  Lisker  Corris.  Barbara 
Gaisford  Eggleston.  Marion  Nield  Fair- 
brother.  Natalie  Basford  Fancher.  Deborah 
R.  Frost,  Barbara  MacKay  Gabler.  Eleanor 
Keating  Gill.  Gertrude  Ketover  Gleklen, 
Evelyn  Kaplan  Gompertz.  Doris  M.  Haynes, 
Miriam  Hallen  Johnson.  Anna  C.  Kiencke. 
Beatrice  Wattman  Miller.  Catherine  O'- 
Meara  Moriarty.  Margaret  Mason  Morison. 
Dorothy  Markoff  Nelson.  Dorothy  Sylvia 
Neville.  Elizabeth  Blanchard  Nolan.  Mary 
Fullerton  Oleksiw.  Sarah  Bloom  Paul.  Ruth 
Williams  Perkins.  Miriam  Snow  Rideout. 
Virginia  Rice  Sanborn.  Dorothy  Abeshaus 
Segool.  Claire  J.  Shea.  Alma  Stone  Sich. 
Olive  Clarke  Spear.  Margaret  Rich  Staats. 
Elise  Gies  Stoddard.  Florence  Blacher 
Strasberg.  Sylvia  Gafvert  Stubblebine.  Es- 
telle  Gould  Terry.  Sara  Dowty  Toney.  Dor- 
othy Blanchard  Vamvaketis.  Carolyn  Troy 
Watts.  Esther  Novograd  Weisberg.  Lillian 
Hicock  Wentworth.  and  Elizabeth  Shaw 
Williams 

We  came  from  CCanada,  Connecticut, 
District  of  Ciolumbia,  Florida,  Kentuckv. 
Marvland.  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshiie. 
New  Jersev,  New  York,  Ohio.  Rhode  Island. 
Tennessee.  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Our  class  officers  for  the  next  five  years 


are  President  Dorothv  Markoff  Nelson.  Vice 
President  Catherine  O'Meara  Moriarty, 
Treasurer  Natalie  Basfoid  Fancher,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  Lillian  Hicock  Went- 
worth, Recording  Secretarv  Virginia  Kemp- 
ton Conner.  Reunion  Chairman  Dorothy 
Blancherd  Vamvaketis.  and  Class  Agent 
Dorothy  Currier  Bourdon. 

1  want  to  express  mv  thanks  to  that 
great  "team  "  ol  Nan  Tracy  '46,  Ginny  CCallas, 
and  Debbie  Dziem  and  their  helpers  of  the 
Blown  staff  and  to  those  students  who 
worked  with  us.  They  all  made  the  job  of  the 
reunion  committee  a  pleasant  one. 

Dot  Vami'nketii 

Reunion  Report 

The  class  ol  1935  had  its  greatest,  most 
enjoyable,  most  popular  reunion  ever.  The 
cightv-two  classmates  who  returned  to  cam- 
pus for  the  long-awaited  50th.  accompanied 
by  sixtv-two  lovelv  ladies,  enjoyed  a  cocktail 
party  on  Fridav  evening  with  their  Pem- 
broke counterparts  as  guests,  followed  by 
dinner  in  the  Chancellor's  Dining  Room 
with  entertainment  by  the  "Brown  Derbies." 
The  evening  ended  with  the  lively  Campus 
Dance. 

The  class  enjoved  cocktails  and  lunch  at 
the  Agawam  Hunt  Club  on  Saturday  with 
Elizabeth  Henshaw  and  Ralph  Walker  tak- 
ing the  tennis  prize  in  the  afternoon.  Satur- 
day evening  the  class  was  honored  by  the 
presence  of  Howard  and  jan  Swearer  at  the 
annual  meeting  and  dinner  at  the  Hope 
Club.  William  "Wally"  Buxton  was  awarded 
a  vicious-looking  Brown  Bear  hat  for  coming 
fnjin  the  farthest  distance.  Carmichael, 
Calif.  Again,  as  in  the  past,  on  Sunday  the 
class  convened  on  the  porch  and  lawn  ot  Al 
Joslin's  lovelv  home  on  beautiful  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  for  cocktails  and  a  buffet  lunch. 
rhe  day  was  warm  and  sunny — made  for 
just  such  an  occasion.  Most  of  the  class  re- 


mained for  the  Monday  ( .omiiiciuciiu-nt 
procession  down  the  Hill  uilh  Henry  "Mud" 
Hart  ,iri(l  Ralph  Walker  leading  as  class 
iiiaish.ils    .\1  jiislin  led  the  whole  Com- 
mcruenieiu  piocession  as  the  Chief  Marshal, 
and  Stan  Henshaw.  Norm  Zaikind.  and  Don 
Reed  were  iii.usli.ils  in  ilic  pri'sideutial  par- 
ty   Ed  Tuller  .iiid  Bill  Bloomingdale.  in 
their  trustee  emeritus  robes,  walked  behind 
ihe  50th  Reunion  banner  carried  by  Russ 
Brown  and  Bill  Blanchard.  .\ll  in  all  it  was  a 
wondrous  four  days.  All  class  officers  were 
re-elected — Stanley  Henshaw.  jr.,  president; 
Donald  V.  Reed,  vice  president;  Henry  C. 
Hart,  Jr.,  secretary.  Matthew  E.  Ward, 
treasurer;  Norman  Zalkmd.  Brown  Fund 
representative.  Henn  C   Hail 

(^    /~^  Annette  Aaronian  Baronian  and 
/^  1~\'^'  Owens  are  pl.uiriing  ahe.id  lor 
\J  V^lhe  50th  reunion.  Billed  as  the 
'.Ann  and  W  Show."  casting  h.is  already 
started.  A  publiiaiion  (omriiillcf  has  been 
appointed:  Esther  Kuldin  Adier,  George 
Burke,  Naomi  Richman  Brodsky,  Howard 
Silverman,  .uiil  Dot  Baron  Weller.  I  liev  will 
plan  the  l9H(i  edition  ot  the  '3(i  yearbook. 
Voir  will  be  hearing  from  them. 

Billy  Dear,  Jr..  Morristown.  N.)..  is  73 
years  old.  with  .utihcial  knees,  fingers,  and 
shoulder.  Nevertheless,  he  won  the  finals  of 
the  Morris  County  Golf  Club  member-guest 
first  flight  b\  winning  the  17lh  hole  and  ty- 
ing the  IHth.  The  combined  ages  of  his 
partner  and  two  opponents,  the  latter 
Princeton  'H3,  was  less  than  73. 

^\    ^^Ken  Bancroft  (see  note  under  Kay 

'^      /  Phelps  Bancroft   3«) 
\J     I  Milton  L.  Levy.  Newton 

Centre,  Mass..  has  been  appointed  vice 
president,  marketing  development,  at  Total 
Communications,  Inc.,  in  Newton.  Total 
Communications  specializes  in  full-service 
meeting  planning,  incentixe  marketing, 
multi-media  audiovisual  planning  and  pro- 
duction, and  media/event  staging  and  pro- 
duction. 

^^    r^  Kay  Phelps  Bancroft  and  her 

y^  ^^liusl),ind.  Ken  Bancroft  '37.  li.ul  a 
\J  V^full  year,   fhev  sold  iheii  big 
house  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  and  moved  into  a 
smaller  house  in  Milford.  N.H.  Ihe  move 
not  only  makes  living  easier  but  also  places 
them  nearer  to  two  of  their  children.  Lyn 
and  .Steve,  and  their  grandchildren.  The 
"frosting  on  the  cake"  was  a  trip  to  Taiwan. 
Kay  and  Ken  spent  the  Christmas  holidays 
there  with  their  son,  Ted.  arrd  Ins  family. 
Ted.  or  Edward  S.  Bancroft  '(i7.  is  general 
manager  and  Mie  presiflent  in  charge  of  Far 
Eastern  Operations  for  Kume  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  III.  On  the  return  trip.  Kay 
and  Ken  enjoyed  fifteen  days  relaxing  in 
Hawaii.  Their  new  address  is  68  Prospect 
St.,  Milford  03055. 

Barbara  Bilsborough  has  a  large  area 
to  bird-watch  in  .Aberdeen,  Md.  "This  has 
licerr  a  peculiar  year  for  birds."  she  reports. 

Phyllis  Roberts  Briggs.  Sh.iron.  Mass.. 
is  happy  to  wekome  two  granddaughters  to 
join  the  three  grandsons  she  already  has 
been  enjoying.  43 


Eugene  W.  Cokefair.  Wiscasset,  Maine, 
says  he  enjoys  bringing  in  the  fnewood  to 
keep  warm  during  the  winter  in  Maine. 
Retired  ten  years,  he  is  now  doing  the  many 
things  postponed  before  retiicnient.  He 
sends  greetings  to  all. 

Charles  E.  Colbert,  South  \aruioutli, 
Mass.,  writes:  "Not  much  news.  Still  enjoy 
golf,  bowling,  and  swimming.  You  know 
— the  usual  stuff  when  one  is  retired.  Re- 
gards to  our  classmates." 

Jean  Murchie  Cullen,  Palm  Coast,  Fla., 
has  joined  the  list  »i  Floridians.  The  Cullens 
have  .sold  their  liome  in  Sunapee.  N.H. 

Herbert  F.  Dalton  has  retired  from  his 
position  as  president  of  Kneil  Oil  Company 
but  still  serves  on  a  few  boaids.  This  past 
year  Nancy  and  Herb  sold  the  old  home- 
stead in  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  moved  pei- 
manently  to  a  home  in  Little  Compton.  R.l. 
New  address:  Chace  Point.  Little  Coinpton 
02837. 

John  A.  Davison,  retired  liom  Uniroy- 
al  several  years  ago,  but  keeps  active  in  his 
field  of  chemistry,  teaching  at  the  University 
of  Haitford  in  Hailfoid,  Conn. 

Elsie  Lightbown  Denison,  Washington, 
D.C..  missed  the  class  at  last  year's  Biown- 
Yale  game.  She  is  back,  in  good  health,  at 
her  legular  job  in  the  Women's  Bureau. 
Department  ot  Labor. 

Jack  W.  Hawley  enjoys  hockey  and 
does  his  bit  loi   Brown  hockey  by  contribut- 
ing to  the  Brown  Sports  Foundation.  In  one 
conversation  with  Jack,  the  class  secretary 
learned  why  he  did  not  make  the  45th  re- 
union after  paying  for  his  reservations.  Just 
as  they  were  ready  to  leave  their  home  in 
Lakeville,  Conn.,  for  Providence,  Jack  and 
his  wife  learned  that  a  very  close  family 
friend  had  been  injured  in  an  accident  and 
they  stayed  home  to  help  in  the  emeigencv. 
Generously,  Jack  did  not  want  a  refund  and 
donated  it  to  the  class  treasury.  The  class 
would  like  to  thank  him  and  send  its  condo- 
lences on  the  death  of  his  wife  last  sununer. 
The  Rev.  Wilbur  E.  Hogg's  retiiement 
addre.ss  is  12  Kenilworth  St.,  Portland, 
Maine  04102.  He  was  in  Frankfurt  am  Main, 
West  Ciermanv,  during  November,  Decem- 
ber, and  January. 

Sherwood  C.  Hoskins  icports:   "No 
change.  Still  cnjoving  letirement."  His  main 
hobby  is  sailing  his  boat  on  Lake  Winnipe- 
saukee.  N.H.  He  .sends  greetings  to  class- 
mates. 

Martha  Crovitz  Lusterman,  Yonkers, 
N.Y.,  is  involved  with  volunteer  work  on  a 
new  project — a  drop-in  center  for  seniors. 

Marion  Couch  Moreau.  Pawtucket, 
R.L,  told  her  dass  secielarv  ol  a  tantastic 
trip  with  Bea  Minkins  ';16  to  Lrinity  Clollege 
in  Washington,  I).(^ 

Thomas  R.  Serpa,  Boca  RaU)n,  Fla., 
letired  (roin  his  position  as  group  vice  pres- 
ident. Sterling  Drug.  Iik  .,  is  enjoying  retiie- 
ment in  Florida,  and  playing  lots  ol  goll. 

Bob  and  Jean  Gordon  Thomas,  Rmn- 
loid,  R.L,  spent  an  aniui.il  v.ii.ition  at  (an- 
namon  Bay  Camp  on  St.  John  Island  (one  ot 
the  Virgin  Islands).  While  thev  weie  there, 
they  hacl  a  good  visit  with  Mary  Lewis  Irwen 
and  her  husband,  Lloyd,  who  weie  at  Maho, 
another  camping  area  on  the  island,  Maho  is 


unique  in  that  it  is  built  entirely  on  board 
walks  that  climb  up  a  mountain  to  preserve 
the  environment.  This  meant  that  Mary  and 
Lloyd  had  184  steps  down  to  their  beach. 

A     /^Frederick  Bloom  has  retired  after 
/I    I     Iscrying  lot  thirty-seven  years  as 

_!.  Vy  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Two/Ten  Foundation  in  Boston.  The  foun- 
dation is  the  philanthropic  organization  ol 
the  footwear,  leather,  and  allied  industries. 
Under  his  diiection,   Lwo/Ten  grew  into  an 
international  foundation  that  now  has  more 
than  10,000  members  and  an  endowment  of 
$6  million.  The  foundation  pioneered  a  full 
range  of  social  service,  scholaiship,  and  job 
placement  programs  for  workers  in  the 
footwear  and  related  fields  and  is  now  the 
world's  largest  industry-sponsored  charitable 
foundation.  He  received  a  Biown  Bear 
Award  in  1966.  He  served  as  a  University 
trustee  for  five  yeais  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Bi  own-Pembroke  Merger  Committee 
that  biought  about  the  union  of  the  two 
schools.  A  past  president  of  the  Brown  C:hib 
of  Boston,  he  is  one  of  the  loimders  and  a 
former  chairman  of  the  National  .Alunnii 
Schools  Program.  He  is  a  Biown  emeritus 
trustee,  a  member  of  the  advisory  comniillee 
of  the  John  Carter  Bi ov\n  Libi ary,  and  an 
officer  of  the  Friends  of  the  Blown  Librar- 
ies. He  lives  in  Westwood,  Mass. 

Herman  B.  Goldstein  resigned  from 
Sun  Chemical  Corpoiation  in  i:)eceinber.  He 
was  a  vice  president  of  the  Chemical  Divi- 
sion, working  with  foreign  activities  (ex- 
porting protiucts  and  licensing  technology). 
Herman  and  his  wife  (Myrtle  Abedon,  LIRI 
'42)  established  their  own  business  in  Jaiui- 
ary.  This  company,  HBG  Export  Corpora- 
tion, is  the  exclusive  distributor  for  export 
sales  of  all  products  manufactured  by  the 
Chemical  Division  of  Sun  Cihemical.  Herman 
and  Myrtle  live  in  Chester,  S.C.  In  addition 
to  their  business  activities,  they  both  partici- 
pate in  a  variety  of  community  affairs  as  well 
as  government  and  business  organizations. 

Clara  Schwab  Wisbach.  Duxbury, 
Mass.,  notes:   "We  have  sold  our  hou.se  and 
will  be  moving  to  a  condominium  in  Dux- 
bury.  Gale  will  be  retiring  in  October.  I  have 
been  president  of  the  Community  Garden 
Club  of  Duxbury  this  year.  Started  a  new 
business  and  profession  last  year — color 
analysis.  I  have  eighteen  other  color  con- 
sultants in   Positive  Image.'  We  determine 
the  most  becoming  colors  lor  men  and 
women." 

Reunion  Report 

I  ogether  is  better!  Twenty-six  Pem- 
brokers  (plus  eleven  spouses)  together  with 
forty-nine  members  of  the  Blown  class  of 
'40  (along  with  thirty-nine  spouses)  made  for 
a  grand  total  of  128  (Stan  and  Jean  Cum- 
mings  were  "ringers"  in  the  data)  who  at- 
tended one  or  more  of  the  45th  Reunion 
program  events.  Our  best-ever  reunion  was 
cooperatively  planned,  and  all  events  were 
merged  with  the  exception  of  our  class 
luncheons.  The  extensive  round  of  activities 
left  us  tired  but  exhilarated.   The  spirit  was 
great,  the  camaraderie  was  fantastic,  and  the 
full  festive  weekend  was  thoroughly  enjoyed 


by  all. 

The  Friday  afternoon  registration  was 
held  in  Harkness  House,  where  each  regis- 
trant was  presented  with  the  chosen  favor,  a 
sporting  khaki  bowler  with  a  brown  ribbon 
band,  the  word  BROWN  and  numerals  '40 
embroidered  in  brown  thread  across  the 
front.  Friday  evening,  we  met  for  cocktails  at 
6  in  the  Providence  Art  Club.  Following  a 
delicious  filet  mignon  dinner,  we  were  off  to 
Campus  Dance,  where  we  listened  and 
danced  to  old  favorites  played  by  Ralph 
Stuart's  band  on  the  College  Green  and 
greeted  friends  from  other  reunioning 
classes. 

Saturday  morning,  many  attended  the 
Commencement  Forums  and  toured  the 
campus  before  gathering  at  noon  in  the  Blue 
Room  of  the  Faculty  Club,  which  provided  a 
charming  setting  for  the  women's  class 
luncheon  on  a  beautiful,  warm,  sunny  day. 
The  class  picture  was  taken  during  lunch  in 
the  garden  of  the  Faculty  Club.  Betty  Schu- 
man  chaired  the  class  meeting. 

Pembroke  class  officers  elected  were: 
June  Beddoe,  president;  Betty  Schumann, 
vice  president  and  class  agent;  Phyllis  Mur- 
ray, secretary;  Gladys  Kapstein,  treasurer; 
Jean  Cummings,  co-chairwoman  of  the  50th 
Reunion  (merged);  and  Ann  McCaffrey, 
co-chairwoman  of  the  50th  (luncheon). 
Brown  class  officers  re-elected  were:  John 
McLaughry,  president;  Ken  Clapp,  vice 
president;  Gus  Jones,  treasurer;  Harold 
Pfautz,  secretary;  and  Sam  Course,  class 
agent. 

The  Graduate  Center  was  the  site  of 
Saturday  evening's  45th  Reunion  dinner. 
Before  ascending  the  spiral  staircase  from 
the  Piano  Lounge  where  all  had  gathered 
for  cocktails  before  dinner,  the  photogra- 
pher took  a  class  picture  of  everyone — class 
members  and  guests.  After  a  delicious 
chicken  dinner,  we  walked  to  the  Pops  Con- 
cert, where  we  enjoyed  Shirley  Jones  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  with  its  concert 
on  the  Green,  especially  the  sing-along  of 
the  Brown  songs  at  the  closing. 

Sunday  was  a  day  to  be  long  remem- 
bered. The  weather  was  fantastic  for  our 
program  for  this  day:  visiting  with  President 
Swearer  during  his  Hour  with  the  President; 
touring  and  sightseeing  in  the  famous  city  by 
the  sea,  Newport;  and  climaxing  with  a 
clambake  by  Peleg  Francis  Farms  at  Fort 
Adams. 

A  generous  gathering  of  '40's  were 
there  to  make  the  march  down  the  Hill  on 
Monday,  a  perfect  Brown  Commencement 
morning.  Frances  Babcock  Chase  and  Dr. 
William  MacDonald  had  the  distinction  of 
being  aides  to  the  Chief  Marshal.  Betty  Hunt 
Schumann,  Phyllis  Riley  Murray,  Henry 
Bulova  Henshel,  and  Alvin  Inman  Marshall 
shared  the  honor  of  being  cla.ss  marshals. 

Ihose  who  attended  were  most  enthu- 
siastic in  their  favorable  responses  and  ex- 
pressed sentiments  about  this  memorable 
45th.  Thanks  were  expressed  to  John  Mc- 
Laughry and  his  committee  for  their  well- 
planned  and  well-executed  merged  activi- 
ties, which  represented  much  time  and  hard 
work;  and  to  Jean  Cummings  and  June 
Beddoe  for  their  time  and  effort  for  a  job 


well  done  as  reunion  co-chaii wdmkmi   4(1.  As 
usual,  l.aue  Fuller  was  responsible  loi  ilie 
gieal  reunion  bonnets,  and  Harold  I'laul/s 
Macintosh  (onipuler-pi  inled  progiain  pro- 
vided an  iiu  iDiniDil  note.  .Special  thanks  weie 
given  to  Nan  Tracy  '4()  ,uid  her  assistants  lor 
all  thev  clid  to  coordinate  these  activities. 
The  desire  to  hold  so-called  niiui-ieunions 
in  the  off-vears  beloie  our  .'iOth  in  1990 
seemed  to  be  unaninunis. 

Those  who  returned:  Barbara  Allen 
Bliss.  Frances  Babcock  Chase  and  Ben. 
Amy  Brownell  Fagan.  Stan  and  Jean  Bruce 
Cummings.  Ruth  Campbell  Pratt.  Gladys 
Chernak  Kapstein  and  Sherwin  "MK  Angela 
Coffey  Ciriello.  Rosalind  Cooney  Larko- 
wich.  Charlotte  Dane  Von  Breton.  Virginia 
Driscoll  Quinton.  Margaret  Fico  Capasso 
and  Heinv.  Elizabeth  Hunt  Schumann  and 
Detlex .  Anne  Keenan  McCaffrey.  Alice 
Kutz  Oster.  Grace  Lillien  Blumberg  and 
Frank.  Miriam  O'Brien  Meehan.  Louise 
Parker  Romanoff.  Priscilla  Phillips  Smith 
and  Hem  v.  Muriel  Port  Stevens.  June  Pur- 
cell  Beddoe.  Phyllis  Riley  Murray  .md  |im, 
Shirley  Roberts  Barbour.  Clara  Schwab 
Wisbach  and  C'.ale.  Helen  Starrett  Peterson 
and  John.  Mary  Tirrell  English.  Helen 
Waterman  Boyd  and  |iin.  Don  Amidon  and 
Doris.  George  Abraham.  Walter  Axelrod 
and  Bernice.  Saul  Belilove  and  |eaii.  Sey- 
mour Berkman.  Dave  Borst.  Bert  Buxton 
and  Lois.  Dexter  Chaffee,  Norm  Cheever 
and  Dot.  Ken  Clapp  and  Barbara,  Bob  Clif- 
ford and  Janet,  Byron  Crosman,  Stephen 
Dore  and  Exelvn.  Sid  Ely  and  Doiothv.  Bob 
Engles  and  Helen.  Russ  Field  and  Sukie. 
Lane  Fuller  and  \'iigiina.  Sam  Course  and 
Bernice.  Frank  Giunta  and  Klizabeth.  Jona- 
than Goodwin.  Robert  Handy.  Ken  Hein- 
hold  and  Bcttv.  Harry  Henshel  and  |ov, 
Richard  Horton  and  Janet.  E.  Howie  Hunt. 
Roy  Hunt  and  jav,  Rudy  Jaworski  and  (;la- 
dvs,  Gus  Jones  and  Blanche,  Bill  MacDo- 
nald  and  Estelle,  Doug  Martland  and  Mu- 
riel, John  McLaughry  and  .Ann.  Don 
McNeil  and  .Angela.  Bin  Marshall  and  Al- 
ice. Alan  Moore  and  Ruth.  Bob  Newton  and 
Dorothv.  Ron  Norton.  Bob  Perry  and  )o, 
Pete  Petropolis.  Harold  Pfautz  and  Kit. 
George  Pond  and  Mildred.  Jack  Porritt  and 
Jane.  Vic  Schwartz  and  .Adeline.  Henry 
Smith  and  Priscilla.  Bob  Staff  and  Virginia, 
Charlie  Viall  and  (Irace.  Curtis  Warren  and 
.Anne.  Joe  Weisman  and  Bea.  and  Charlie 
Winterrowd  and  Merrie. 

Ph-iUis  Munas  and  Harold  Pfatilz 

A    ^~\Joseph  R.  Weisberger.  East  Prov- 
/  I      ^idence.  an  associate  justice  of  the 

-I-  *^  Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court, 
writes  that  during  March  "I  delivered  a  se- 
ries of  lectures  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Stales  Information  .Agencv  in  Bonn, 
Darmstadt,  and  Heidelberg.  Cicrmanv,  in 
regard  to  the  American  constitutional  svs- 
tem.  Thereafter.  I  delivered  lectures  on  the 
subject  of  civil  rights  and  federalism  in  Cv- 
prus  and  Malta.  In  (Aprus  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunitv  to  speak  to  the  legal  community  of 
Greek  Cvpriots.  including  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cvprus, 
the  attornev  general,  minister  of  justice,  as 
well  as  members  of  the  bar.  Then.  I  deliv- 


ered sinnl.t]  lee  lines  to  their  countei  pai  is  iii 
the   I  urkish  Cvpnot  communitv.  In  NIalta  I 
deliveied  a  series  of  lectnies  at  the  Lhiixer- 
sitv  ol  M.ilta  .uul  to  the  Maltese  .Supreme 
Court,  public  oHni.ils,  magistiates,  and 
members  ol  the  bar  on  the  topic  of  individ- 
u.il  rights  under  the  .Amei  ican  constitutional 
system,  I  should  also  mention  that  at  a  spe- 
cial convocation  of  the  National  judicial 
College,  I  leceived  a  plac|ue  in  recognition 
of  twentv  years  of  leac  hing  constiliuional 
aspects  of  crimin.il  law  at  that  institution." 

A     (^  Howard  G.  Krafsur.  Not  thbiDok, 
/ \      ■'^  111.,  senior  pailuer  of  lietniett  S; 
-1-  \^  Kahnweiler  .Associates,  has  been 
named  vice  piesidenl  of  C^olliers  Interna- 
tional Piopertv  Caxisullants,  Inc.  Howaid,  a 
ihn  tv-five-vear  veteran  of  the  real  estate 
industrv.  has  been  a  partner  in  Bennett  & 
Kahnweiler  for  mote  than  twentv-fne  yeais 
and  was  inslrumenlal  in  directing  the  mar- 
keting and  de\elopment  of  the  internation- 
ally known  Centex  Industrial  Park.  F.Ik 
Grove  Village,  111,  The  Chicago  Chapter  of 
the  Societv  of  Industrial  Realtors  named  him 
winner  of  the  1984  award  for  laigest  trans- 
action of  the  year. 

A       A  Lillian  Carneglia  Affleck  and  her 

/I    /I   husband.  |ack,  ol  Barrington,  R.I., 

-1.     JLenjoved  a  trip  to  seven  Far  East 
countries  last  fall. 

Elizabeth  Van  Stratum  Arnold.  Holm- 
del.  N.[..  has  a  new  grandchild.  Kellv  Eliza- 
beth McC^oiniell.  born  (Jnistmas  Eve,  her 
ninth  grandchild. 

Betty  Chase  Bernhardt  is  now  in 
Monldair.  N.j..  after  twc-nt\-one  years  in 
Cieneva.  Switzerland.  Her  husband  has 
started  a  new  business.  Plastics  and  Ccjm- 
puleis.  Inc. 

Claire  Fontaine  Gayer  lecently  re- 
turned from  a  twelve-day  trip  to  the  Holy 
Land  and  Rome.  She  lives  in  New  Bedford. 
Mass. 

Alison  Brown  Davis.  Hampton,  Conn., 
runs  the  Hampton  Retreat  Center,  and  gives 
group  spiritual  retreats,  using  their  200- 
year-old  house  and  100  acres  of  land.  She 
recently  published  her  second  book,  A  Sense 
of  Wonder.  It  is  a  spiritual  guidebook.  Her 
husband,  Wendell,  owns  Hampton  Repro- 
ductions, making  fine  leproduction  furni- 
ture. 

Alice  Berry  Fink.  Someis.  N.\ '.,  re- 
ports the  birth  of  a  gi.uiddaughter.  Rebecca, 
to  Steve  '73  and  Frances  Mullen  Fink  74. 
Alice  just  returned  from  a  week  in  Florida  to 
celebrate  her  mother's  90th  birthday. 

Gene  Gannon  Gallagher.  Caanston, 
R.I.,  has  a  new  giaudson.  Scan  Peter,  born 
.April  8  to  daughter  |ean  McCarthy.  Ciene 
spent  three  weeks  in  Houston  with  her 
daughter. 

Helen  Keenan  Greenwood  retired  in 
June  after  teaching  lor  nineteen  years  in 
East  Piovidence.  R.l. 

Ralph  Kolodny,  Quincy,  Mass..  has 
tetired  fioin  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Social  Work.  In  honor  of 
his  retirement  and  in  recognition  of  his 
contribution  to  social  work  practice  and 
education,  a  prize  in  his  name  has  been  es- 


tablished b\  the  School  ol  Social  Work.    I  he 
Kolodny  Prize  is  to  coirsisl  ol  ,in  award  ol 
$1,000,  to  be  presented  yearly  to  the  student 
in  the  gr.iclualing  class  whose  wot  k  both  in 
class  and  in  held  [jractice  is  most  outstanding 
and  gives  the  greatest  |)ii>nuse  of  future 
achievemeiU  in  soc  iai  work.  Ralph  is  also 
Haas  Visiting  Piofessor  of  Social  Wot  k  at 
Ben  Ciiirion  University  in  Beer  Sheva.  Israel. 

Gloria  Carbone  LoPresti.  Proxidence, 
notes  that  her  son.  Anthony,  graduated 
Irom  (Georgetown  (cum  laude.  Alpha  Sigma 
Nu)  in  May  1984  and  is  now  a  trainee  in  the 
marketing  division  ol  IBM  in  Waltham, 
Mass. 

Bob  Margarita.  Stoneham.  Mass..  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Providence  tiridiiou 
(;lub  Hall  of  Fame.  Bob  was  an  outstanding 
football  player  at  Brown.  He  played  two 
years  with  the  Chicago  Bears  after  gradua- 
tion and  coached  at  (ieorgetown  for  two 
years.  He  holds  the  Brown  individual  rush- 
ing record  and  punt-return  record. 

Mary  Grey  Martin's  son  graduated 
from  UCL.A  Law  School  in  May.  Mary  works 
in  customer  service  lor  the  U.S.  Pharmaco- 
peial  Convention  and  lives  in  Rockville.  Md. 

Jean  Mueller  Merigeault  has  lived 
abroad  for  forty  \eais.  For  the  last  twentv- 
tw'o  years,  she  has  been  in  France.  .She  stud- 
ies French  ancf  helps  high  school  students  in 
preparing  English  exams  and  themes. 

Jane  Hadfield  Poole.  Wilmington.  Del., 
is  director  of  a  new  "psycho-social  club 
house  model. "  the  only  one  in  Delawaie. 

Betty  Pretzer  Rail's  youngest  daughter 
received  her  M..A.  from  fufts  in  May.  Betty 
lives  in  Littleton,  (^olo. 

Betty  Clay  Taylor's  son.  Eric  Mein  '81, 
is  in  his  fcjurth  year  of  medical  school.  .She 
lives  in  Beallsville.  Md. 

Mildred  Munro  Underwood.  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  and  her  daughlei ,  Carol,  spent  sixteen 
days  in  Hawaii  last  December. 

A     ^  Nancy  Kernan  Lichtenfels.  Na- 

/l     r\  pies.  Fla..  writes:  ".After  living  the 

_1_  *_^  first  forty-five  years  of  life  in  the 
home  I  was  born  in.  lately  I've  been  on  the 
move.  But  now  am  finally  settled  in  a  new 
house  here,  so  I'll  spend  less  and  less  time  in 
Rhode  Island  in  the  summer,  where  I  still 
keep  my  condo  at  110  Pine  Glen  Dr.,  East 
Greenwich  02818.  My  condo  in  Sun  City 
Center.  Fla.,  is  due  to  be  sold,  but  1  still  have 
a  three-bedroom,  three-bath  condo  for  sale 
at  the  Naples  Bath  &  Tennis  Club.  I  rcallv 
don't  need  so  much  real  estate.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  Naples  property? " 

Robert  E.  Rounds.  South  Kingstown. 
R.L,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  Stark- 
weather &  Shepley,  Inc.,  a  Providencein- 
surance  agency.  He  was  formerly  executive 
vice  presicient  of  the  company. 

A     /"^John  B.  Henderson,  a  former 
/I    ■■'~\  I  extron  senior  executive  and 

_M_  V-^  president  of  a  biotechnology  com- 
pany, has  joined  the  Providence  law  firm  of 
Adier  Pollock  &  Sheehan  as  a  partner.  John 
spent  twenty-one  years  at  Textron,  the  last 
four  as  a  senior  vice  president  in  charge  of 
the  Washington,  D.C^..  office.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  government  liaison,  including       45 


relationships  with  Congress  and  executive 
departments.  He  lesigned  from  Textron  in 
1983  to  become  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Scott  Laboratories,  Inc..  West 
Warwick,  R.I.  A  former  president  of  the 
Associated  Ahmini,  |ohn  is  now  a  trustee  of 
Brown.  He  and  liis  wile  live  in  Providence. 
Barbara  Martin  Leonard.  Providence, 
chairman  ol  H&ll  Screw  Products  Manu- 
facturing Companv.  Ashlon,  R.I.,  and  a 
Brown  trustee,  was  leatuied  lecently  on  the 
cover  of  Bminess  Forliuglilh  of  Rhode  hiatut. 
The  story  featured  her  "return  to  the  facto- 
ry" after  her  unsuccessful  campaign  last  year 
against  Senator  Claiborne  Pell. 

A    ^Robert  B.  Abel  Shiewsbury,  N.J., 
/I       /  notes:  "Mv  wonderful  comrade  of 

J_    /    thirty-nine  years,  Dick  Stevens 
'50,  just  retired  as  my  associate  at  the  New 
Jersey  Marine  Sciences  Consortium.  Re- 
placing him  will  be  a  problem  of  awesome 
dimension." 

Irving  A.  Berstein,  Lexington,  Mass.. 
writes:  "I  am  chairman  cjf  the  board  of  two 
companies  I  founded.  Hygeia  Sciences,  Inc., 
is  a  company  that  develops  and  manufac- 
tures home  diagnostic  test  kits  sold  over-the- 
counter  in  drugstores  and  supermarkets. 
Tests  are  available  and  being  developed  for 
ovulation  prediction,  early-stage  pregnancy, 
sexually  transmitted  diseases,  and  infectious 
diseases  in  childien  and  adults.  Analytix, 
Inc.,  is  a  company  making  microprocessor- 
based  instruments  for  low-cost,  rapid  diag- 
nosis ol  blood  specimens." 

Richard  A.  Crossley  is  engineering 
manager  of  the  L'ni-Cast  Division  of  Sturm. 
Ruger  &■  Co.,  Inc.,  Manchester,  N.H.  0SI0.5. 

Robert  J.  Janes,  Barrington,  R.I.,  re- 
tired from  the  Rhode  Island  Senate  after 
four  terms,  is  executive  vice  piesident.  Mor- 
ton Smith,  Inc.,  in  Providence.  He  has  been 
elected  vice  president  of  Brown's  Association 
of  Class  Officers. 

Richard  M.  Morris  leports:   "I  am  re- 
tiring August  31,  1985,  and  moving  to 
North  Carolina  to  begin  an  architectural 
consulting  business  and  be  a  gentleman 
farmer.  New  address:  Route  I.  Box  285, 
Pittsboro,  N.C.  27312." 

Charles  J.  Sheaff,  La  Salle,  111.,  writes: 
"My  wife  passed  away  Feb.  14.  I  have  four 
children — Charles,  a  surgeon  in  Chicago; 
Robert,  an  engineer  with  CM  in  VVendtsville, 
Mo.;  Lynn  White,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.;  and 
Christina  at  home,  a  freshman  in  high 
school.  I  am  chairman  of  the  science  de- 
partment at  La  Salle-Peru  High  School  and  a 
member  of  the  school  board  (La  Salle  Ele- 
mentary District). " 

William  L.  Wagner,  Manchester, 
Conn.,  tells  us:  "Am  presently  manager, 
engineering,  at  Northeast  Utilities.  Have 
thirty-seven  years  of  service  with  the  firm. 
Also  have  two  married  children  and  four 
grandchildren — all  girls." 

A    (~\^  mini-reunion  of  the  class  took 
/I    V-J  place  (m  May  1  1  at  the  home  of 

JL  •--'Chris  Brown  Shults  in  Ashaway, 
R.I  Those  present  were:  Chris,  Lois  Jagol- 
inzer  Fain,  Terry  Arcand  Hughes,  Connie 
Mann  Shepard,  Rose  Jamiel  Falugo,  Anne 


Day  Archibald,  Anna  Brophy,  Sally  Whip- 
ple, Dolores  Pastore  DiPrete,  Fran  Mills- 
paugh,  Judy  Gellinoff  Levy,  Alice  Farrell 
Reynolds,  Sue  Dean  Franke,  and  Jini 
Fitzpatrick  Bainton.  Following  a  delicious 
lunch,  a  brief  business  meeting  was  held. 
Lois  commented  on  activities  of  the  execu- 
tive board  as  reported  in  the  newsletter.  She 
mentioned  the  possibility  of  holding  legional 
open  executive  committee  meetings  in  oicler 
to  involve  more  membeis  in  the  activites  and 
decisions  of  the  class.  H.L.  Tucker  could  not 
be  present  but  reported  that  $500  has  been 
received  to  date  in  life  inembership  dues 
and  has  been  invested  in  a  high-interest  ac- 
count. The  next  bi-annual  newsletter  will 
contain  the  full  report  of  the  tieasurer  with 
an  explanation  of  how  the  class  money  is 
handled.  The  by-laws  were  accepted  by  a 
vote  of  38  in  favor.  An  addition  was  made  to 
allow  the  executive  board  to  fill  an  luiex- 
pired  terin  of  office  of  any  of  its  members 
until  the  next  election.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  all  class  members  will  be  notified  of  all 
major  meetings  of  the  class.  We  will  have  a 
combined  meeting  next  year  with  the  classes 
of '47  and  '48.  It  was  voted  that  the  newslet- 
ter should  contain  an  In  Memoriam  section 
of  deceased  classmates. 

Barbara  Forbstein  Arnstein,  Dallas, 
writes:  "At  the  moment  I  am  serving  a  two- 
year  term  as  president  of  the  Columbian 
Country  Club  Women's  (lolf  .Association. 
We  have  a  wonderful  group  of  golfers,  all 
ages,  sizes,  and  handicaps.  Our  youngest  son 
(26)  has  just  bought  a  home  and  will  be 
moving,  so  (^huck  and  I  have  now  complet- 
ed our  circle  and  are  a  twosome  once  more. 
We  still  are  waiting  for  daughters-in-law  and 
would  adore  grandchildren.  I  thought  three 
boys  would  do  their  best  but  so  far  thev 
haven't  even  tried! " 

Carolyn  Kittridge  Barlow  writes  that 
she  is  looking  forward  to  serving  on  the 
cla.ss's  executive  committee.  "1  am  moving 
back  to  my  family's  home  since  the  early 
ISOOs.  John  has  retiied  as  professor  of  oce- 
anography— we've  been  at  Cornell  twenty- 
eight  years.  We'll  miss  upstate  New  York, 
but  Providence  is  easier  to  travel  in  and  out 
of  and  visit  our  children.  Maria  has  a  B.A. 
from  Cornell  and  an  M.S.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  She  is  married,  lives  and 
writes  in  Madison.  Wis.  David  has  a  B.A. 
from  Lehigh  and  a  Ph.D.  from  Northwest- 
ern. He  lives  in  Los  Alamos,  N.M.,  but  works 
for  UCLA.  Our  new  address:  F'arnum  Road. 
Harmony.  R.I.  02829;  (401)  949-0677." 

Helen  Brook  Didion.  San  Diego,  re- 
ports:  "  Tiaveled  to  Oregon  in  |une,  then  to 
East  Coast.  Planning  to  be  in  (Cranston,  R.I., 
before  Sept.  28.  Am  traveling  with  my  sister 
and  brother-in-law  and  hoping  to  see  Cana- 
da on  our  way  to  Rhode  Island.  Will  travel 
south  to  Pensacola.  P'la.,  to  visit  other  sister. 
Los  Angeles  to  see  friends,  and  slowly  home 
to  San  Diego.  The  three  children  are  on 
their  own  and  my  home  gets  bigger  every 
day.  Fortunately,  they  are  all  in  the  area,  ,so  I 
see  them  and  the  loin-  grandchildren." 

Anne  Seaver  Harrington,  F.ndwell, 
N.Y.,  notes:  "Still  in  the  antique  business. 
Have  had  my  own  shop  for  five  year.s — in  a 
group  shop  prior  to  that  (started  in  '74).  Do 


quite  a  few  shows  dm  ing  the  lall  atid  winter. 
,\l,so  have  a  lampshade  business  as  a  sideline, 
wholesaling  in  Ckjmieclicut,  Massachusetts. 
Vermont,  and  New  York,  as  well  as  retail  in 
the  shop.  Spend  sunnneis  in  Vermont  and 
do  quite  a  bit  of  buying  theie.  Now  have 
thiee  grandchildren.  Don  '48  retired  in 
May;  he  restores  ;intique  cars.  We've  never 
been  so  busy!" 

Joan  Dixon  Keller.  Atlanta,  tells  us: 
"My  husband,  Olixei ,  has  leliied  and  is  busy 
with  transition.  He  is  writing  and  will  have  a 
leature  story  published  in  Allaiilti  magazine. 
It  is  on  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  and  the 
(Cubans.  One  of  our  daughters,  Alison 
rownscntl,  will  be  moving  to  Piovidence 
with  her  husband  and  son.  Charles   Town- 
send  is  the  new  president  of  Colonial  Cable 
Company.  They  are  soon  to  begin  house 
hunting.  Louisa  Keller  lived  in  Providence 
live  years  and  now  lives  and  works  in  Bos- 
ton." 

Robert  H.  MacLachlan  has  joined  the 
new  Wellesley,  Mass.,  office  of  Boyden  As- 
sociates, an  international  executive  search 
firm,  as  vice  piesident.  Robert  was  president 
ol  Hoagland.  MacLachlan  &  Company,  an 
international  management  consulting  firm. 
He  is  also  a  senior  lecturer  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity, where  he  teaches  a  course  in  inter- 
national marketing. 

Kenneth  Torquil  MacLean  was  on  sab- 
batical in  KuKipe  Irom  February  until  June 
lioni  his  position  as  senior  minister  of  Cedar 
Lane  Unitarian  (Ihuich  in  Bethesda.  Md. 

Josephine  Ives  Mahaffy,  Orient.  N.Y., 
writes:  "Mv  husband,  Reid  A.  Mahaffy.  has 
retired  from  his  position  as  president  of 
Mahaffy  &■  Harder  Engineering  Company, 
Fairheld.  N.|.  We  are  busy  winterizing  and 
redecorating  our  summer  home  in  t)rienl, 
N.Y..  for  full-time  living.  We  are  now  in 
Orient  most  of  the  time." 

Joyce  Black  Moore.  Honolulu,  notes: 
"I  moved  to  Haw.ui  in  September  1984.  I  am 
doing  research  in  epidemiology  at  Saint 
Francis  Hospital,  a  teaching  hospital  of  the 
School  ol  Medicine,  Lhiiversity  of  Hawaii.  I 
enjoy  the  sparkling  sea  and  spectacular 
beauty  of  these  tropical  islands  year  round.  ' 

Phyllis  Burt  Morton,  Perrysburg, 
Ohio,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Northwest  Ohio  Ceronlological  Association. 
She  will  be  visiting  .seven  European  countries 
in  sixteen  days  in  September. 

Kathryn  Flynn  Raymond,  Little 
Compton,  R.I.,  notes  ihe  birth  of  two 
granddaughters,  "C^aroline  FIvmi  to  son. 
Charlie,  and  Megan  Lee  to  Tom,  Jr.  '75. 
Much  excitement  after  three  sons." 

Joseph  E.  Salafia.  Providence,  says: 
"Crandson,  Joseph  Sebastian  Salafia.  born 
Dec.  4.  198-i!" 

Lee  Brendlinger  Smith,  Lansdale.  Pa., 
reports:  "Our  live  children  have   Hown  the 
coop.'  One  is  a  video  director  and  disc  jock- 
ey, a  son  is  a  wood  craftsman  with  his  kitch- 
en utensils  in  over  400  stores  throughout  the 
U.S.,  two  have  their  own  gold  jewelry  busi- 
ness, and  the  youngest  just  became  a  sales 
rep  for  Bethlehem  Steel.  I  am  enjoying  be- 
ing a  granny  and  playing  golf  as  often  as 
possible.  1  also  paint  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
frakturs,  which  started  out  as  gifts  but  have 


led  111  .1  Mii.ill  liusiiR'ss.  A  Iraktm  is  a  liighlv 
(li'ioialcd  nianiisc  ripl  iisiialh  iclthialim;  a 
parliciilai  event.  I  make  l)iitli  lortifuatis 
and  marriage  eeiliheates  or  just  eiiihellisli  a 
favdiite  saviiii;  (e.g.,  A  ijoocI  ihiiiiJ  alxiiil 
telliiit;  the  tiiith  is  voii  don't  have  to  le- 
inenihei  wliat  von  said)." 

Louise  Hewitt  Timchak.  Beecli  Ciiovc. 
Iiid,,  notes:  "On  Mav  1  1.  we  eelebraled  the 
seeond  l)iiilida\  ol  out  i^iandson.  C^hiisto- 
pher  .Shepherd.  I'm  still  teaehins^  hiologv  at 
Cieoige  Washington  High  School.  Andy  has 
letiied  and  is  enjoNing  lite  a  lol.  I'm  thinking 
ol  retiiemeni  in  a  \ear  of  so." 

Marian  Stewart  Wenzel.  Veto  Beach. 
Ha.,  u'lites:   "In  Mav  we  weie  in  Kansas  vis- 
iting son  John,  who  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate,  a 
held  biologist  who  lecentlv  returned  lioin  a 
held  trip  to  Madagascar.  He's  the  exotic  one 
at  pteseiu,  though  one  daughter  is  a  iieoit 
bciuler  in  New  \'ork.  Joan  Ott  Guyton  \isit- 
ed  us  in  Florida  a  vear  ago. " 

^    /^James  R.  Hebden.  Carmel.  Ind.. 

i\  I     jhas  been  appointed  comptroller  of 
*_>/   V-/the  Dcico  Reni\  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Motors.  He  had  served  as  comptroller 
ol  Deico  Electionics  Division  in  Kokonio, 
Ind..  since  1978. 

Haven  H.  Newton.  Kitty  Hawk.  N.C., 
notes:   "I  letiied  as  vice  president,  human 
resouiccs.  tor  Fieldcrest  Mills.  Inc..  on  April 
I.  1  had  been  employed  by  Fieldcrest  for 
sliglitly  more  than  twenty-seven  years.  My 
piesent  activity  is  centered  around  the  con- 
struction of  a  twenty-three-foot  boat  and 
catching  up  on  my  reading  and  outdoor 
time. " 

5"!    Suzanne  Osborne  Shea  has  been 
I    promoted  to  assistant  vice  presi- 
J.  dent  at  New  \ork  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  New  York  City.  Sue  joined  New 
\'ork  Life  in  1980  and  has  been  managing  its 
in-liousc  television  facility,  serving  as  pro- 
ducer/director tor  its  piogramiriing — mainly 
agent  training  and  product  introduction. 
She  is  also  vice  chairman  of  the  New  York 
chapter  of  the  International  Television  As- 
sociation as  well  as  a  Blue  Ribbon  Panelist 
for  the  annual  F^inmy  Awards  of  the  Na- 
tional .Academy  of  lelevision  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. She  is  an  active  meinber  of  the  Brown 
Club  in  New  \'ork  and  recently  retired  from 
a  five-year  term  on  its  board  of  directors. 
Winthrop  B.  Wilson.  Cranston.  R.I., 
has  been  inducted  into  the  Rhode  Island 
Aquatic  Hall  of  Fame.  The  former  Brown 
swimming  star  is  nationally  ranked  today  as 
a  masters  swimmer.  Win  is  vice  president  of 
development  and  community  affairs  at 
Women  &  Infants  Hospital  in  Providence. 

tt^    A~\  After  nearly  four  years  as  dean  of 
r^      f  \\\e  .School  of  Area  Studies  at  the 
\J  ^^  State  Department's  Foreign  Sei- 
vice  Institute.  Dwight  Ambach  has  trans- 
ferred to  the  position  ol  executive  assistant 
to  the  president  and  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank,  on  loan  from  State. 
""Having  become  dean  emeritus.  I  have  de- 
veloped a  deeper  appreciation  and  respect 
for  what  deans  Arnold,  Lewis.  Kenny,  and 
their  colleagues  were  really  up  to  during 


lollege  days." 

Thomas  P.  Dimeo  of  F.ast  C.recnwic  h.  a 
Rhode  Island  ((instruction  executive,  has 
received  the  national  lunuanilaiian  awaicl  ot 
the  Denvei-basecl  National  |ewish  Hospital 
and  National  .Asthma  C^enter.  He  was  hon- 
ored lor  his  vear  ot  community  service. 
Head  ot  Dimeo  F'nterprises.  Inc..  he  serves 
on  the  board  ot  directors  of  Lhiited  Way  ol 
Southeastern  New  F.ngland  and  the  Fpisco- 
p.il  (Clarities  Fund.  He  is  a  corporate  mem- 
bei  ol  Rhode  Island  Hospital  and  Rogei 
Williams  Hospital,  and  has  served  with  olhei 
civic  organi/ations. 

f*^    O  "^    ■'^    District  Judge  Joseph  L. 

r\    '^Tauro.  Marblehead.  Mass..  re- 
\J  \^ceived  an  honorary  doctor  ot  laws 
degiee  Irom  the  L'niversity  of  Massachusetts 
at  Boston  this  year.  His  citation  read,  in  part: 
"Soldier,  lawyer,  and  teacher  of  the  law. 
LInited  States  Attorney.  Chief  Legal  Counsel 
to  the  C.overnor  ot  the  Commonwealth. 
Federal  Judge  in  tlie  United  States  District 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  Joseph  L.  Tauro  has 
rendered  thirty  distinguished  veai  s  of  public 
service  to  the  United  States  and  the  citizens 
of  the  connnonwealth.  In  hundreds  of  fed- 
eral-court decisions,  he  has  established  a 
reputation  as  a  itiodel  jurist:  intelligent, 
impartial,  haidworking.  and  independent. 
He  has  been  cited  as  the  l^est  justice  in  the 
First  Circuit.  His  landmark  decisions  relating 
to  mental  illness  and  mental  retardation  are 
notable  examples  of  his  staunch  concern  lor 
every  citizen's  right  to  equal  justice  under 
law.  The  nature  of  our  society's  thinking 
about  the  mentally  handicapped  and  the 
services  which  we  piovide  them  have 
changed  radically  as  a  result  of  his  judicial 
intervention." 

M Gordon  S.  Bigelow.  dean  for 
educational  services  at  the  Uni- 
vei  sity  of  Southern  Maine,  lett 
that  post  on  Aug.  31  to  serve  as  executive 
director  of  the  American  Boaid  of  Funeral 
Service  Education.  He  will  also  serve  South- 
ern Maine's  provost's  office  as  a  consultant 
on  a  variety  of  projects.  The  board  oversees 
thirty-eight  college  and  university  programs 
across  the  country  that  educate  funeral  .ser- 
vice professionals,  (iordon  is  the  soti  of  The 
Rev.  Gordon  E.  Bigelow  "24  and  the  father 
ol  Gordon  S.  '85. 

^    f*^  Nancy  Hogan  Boynton,  Meriden, 
r\    r\Conn..  writes:  "I  have  just  pub- 
*_-/  »_^lished  a  book  of  poetry  under  iriy 
own  piess — Lamentation  Mt.  Press.  It  is  ti- 
tled Traveling  The  River  and  is  a  first  edition 
of  poems  I  have  written  since  1975." 

William  J.  Pearce.  Tucson,  Ariz.,  be- 
came a  Ci.P.A.  m  October  1984  and  is  now 
co-owner  of  the  firm  of  Schooten.  Pearce 
and  C:o..  P.(;..  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
in  Tucson.  Bill's  wife.  Debbie,  is  office  ad- 
ministrator foi  the  firm.  All  of  their  three 
children  have  completed  college. 

Dolores  Rinaldi.  Port  Washington, 
N.Y,.  writes  that  her  son.  Jim  Girillo,  is  a 
student  at  Brookhii  Law  .School. 

Reunion  Report: 


Ihe  weather  was  perfect  and  .ill  our 
classmates  who  were  able  to  attend  enjoyed 
the  schedule  worked  out  by  the  reunion 
committee.  Activities  were  singular  class 
events,  and  we  also  shared  in  many  Univer- 
sity functions.  For  those  who  were  not  able 
to  allend,  we  missed  you  and  hcjpe  you 
might  join  us  at  our  35th  or  possibly  our 
mini-reunions,  which  we  have  been  holding 
at  yearly  Commencements.  Frcjiri  the  Brown 
Bear  Buffet,  C^ampus  Dance,  '55  Women's 
Breakfast,  oiildoor  sc  ulpture  presenled  by 
Artemis  and  Martha  Sharp  ('58)  Joukowsky 
outside  the  Ceo-Chem  Building  tcj  class 
luncheon  and  dinner.  Pops  Concert,  clam- 
bake at  the  Halfenreffer  Estate  and  Com- 
mencement, all  liave  created  lasting  memo- 
ries. 

Classmates  in  attendance  were:  Herbert 
Ablow.  Carl  Albert,  John  Aldrich,  Jane 
Neide  Ashcam,  Donald  Barber.  Fred  Bar- 
rows HI.  Sylvis  Rosen  Baumgarten,  Rich- 
ard Beers.  Andrew  Biazar.  Beverly  Resnik 
Blazar.  Joseph  Blumberg.  Robert  Borah. 
Nancy  Hogan  Boynton.  Charles  Brown. 
Jean  Amirault  Brown.  Nancy  Stevens  Carl- 
son, Robert  Carlson,  Judith  Jackson  Car- 
roll, Dede  Kane  Cohen,  Audrey  Brown 
Cudahy,  Donald  Dalbec,  Donald  DeCiccio. 
George  Dunham,  Robert  Ecker,  James 
Egan,  Stephen  Ehrlich,  Stuart  Erwin,  Jr., 
Mattis  Fern,  Gordon  Fuller,  Vincent  Genva, 
Morton  Gilstein.  Dolores  Girillo.  Marcia 
Finbere  Goldfarb.  Walter  Goldfarb.  David 
Gray.  Ann  Tassinari  Haddad.  R.  Peter 
Harvey.  Nancy  Schuleen  Helle.  Benita 
Saievetz  Herman.  Marcia  Series  Horn.  Ar- 
temis Joukowsky.  Dianne  Waldman 
Kleinman.  Clifford  Kolb.  Harvey  LeSeur. 
Mary  Jaquith  LeSeur.  Robley  Louttit.  J. 
Roy  McKechnie.  Francis  Mangione.  John 
Monaghan.  Margot  Wood  Morgan.  Doris 
Kaplan  Morgenstern.  Harold  Morick.  Anne 
Murphy  O'Brien.  John  O'Brien,  Everett 
Pearson.  James  Pendergast,  Gordon  Perry, 
John  Peterson.  Barbara  Cummings  Pilon. 
Cherry  Collins  Provost.  Michael  Reilly. 
Barbara  Grad  Robbins.  Diane  Rogers. 
Adrienne  Farr  Sabatier.  Diane  Deliniks 
Schaumann.  Leslie  Dolby  Schwam.  Barbara 
Schoen  Silverman.  Richard  Smith.  Marga- 
ret Going  Settipane.  John  Summerfield. 
Sondra  Press  Tanenbaum.  Alice  Emmert 
Ward.  James  Webster  IH.  Julie  Chrystie 
Webster,  Leslie  Travis  Wendel,  Margaret  S. 
Willet,  Frank  Yatsu,  Suzanne  Ross  Zeck- 
hausen,  David  Zucconi,  Dorothy  Senerchia, 
Sylvia  Thomas  Keown,  Socrates  Mihalakos, 
Melbourne  Dorr,  Albert  Van  Vlack,  Joanne 
Pozzi  Williams,  Harry  Devoe  Jr.,  Martin 
Malinou,  plus  spouses,  family  members,  and 
invited  guests.  Special  thanks  to  Peter 
Cooper  for  "enlaiging "  the  Faculty  Club  to 
accommodate  our  ever-expanding  class  din- 
ner. To  everyone  who  could  attend,  your 
reunion  committee  thanks  you.  Our  efforts 
and  your  presence  made  for  an  unusually 
outstanding  3()th  reunion  weekend. 
Sondra  Press  Tanenbaum  and  Morton  Gtlslein 
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Nancy  Turner  Bowers,  Apopka, 

Fla.,  notes:  "Have  accepted  a  new 

position  as  assistant  vice  president 

uman  resources  at  Security  First  Fedeial      47 


Bob  Louttit,  his  daughter,  Carolyn,  and  his  wife,  Carol,  carry  the  '55  banner. 


Savings  and  Loan,  headquartered  in  Dayto- 
na.  Am  not  moving  from  this  glorious  lake- 
front  spot  that  I've  enjoyed  for  twenty-three 
years,  but  do  plan  to  spend  all  lunch  hours 
on  the  beach.  Am  looking  lorwaicl  to  tiavel- 
ing  around  the  state  to  the  thirty-eight 
branches  of  this  fifty-year-old  S&L,  and 
administering  a  staff  of  nine  in  implement- 
ing the  very  generous  URD  policies  of  Se- 
curity First.  Standard  invitation  still  stands: 
Plenty  of  room  for  all  those  visiting  Central 
Florida." 

Ralph  D.  Brown  leports:   "Have  been 
ordained  deacon  in  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
South  Dakota  (February).  Will  be  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  this  fall.  Am  now  vicar  of 
Christ  F.piscopal  Church  in  Chamberlain, 
S.D." 

Jeanne  Maxwell  Clark,  Scituate,  Mass., 
notes:   "1  have  just  taken  a  new  position  as 
coordinated  care  director  for  a  Frail  Elderly 
Program  in  Massachusetts." 

Bonnie  Eckenbeck  Cobb  writes:  "Son, 
Brodie,  graduated  fnjm   Fulane  in  '84 
— working  in  Cermany  and  attending  Tu- 
lane  in  the  fall  tor  an  M.B.A.  Daughter  [e.s- 
sica  graduated  fioni  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  May.  She's  studying  painting  in 
Paris  next  year.  Daughter  Rachel  attends 
Denison  University — will  be  in  Paris  next 
year  on  Sweet  Briar  program.  Mom  busy 
fixing  up  our  new  (very  old)  house  in  the 
south  of  France.  Dad  busy  trying  to  pay  for 
all  of  ifie  above! " 


Richard  M.  Dana,  VV'alxin,  Mass.,  tells 
us:  "My  daughter,  Alison  J.  Dana  '8'J,  just 
received  her  master's  in  public  health  from 
the  University  of  Michigan.  My  son,  Rich- 
ard, Jr.,  is  in  the  class  of  '8(i  at  Blown." 

Margaret  Devoe  Gidley,  Providence, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Coimcil  on  the  Arts  bv  Governor 
Edward  DiPiete. 

Kenneth  G.S.  Rider,  Manhasset,  N.Y., 
notes  that  his  son,  Tim,  is  class  of  '87  at 
Brown  and  a  memlier  of  the  varsity  lacrosse 
team.  His  daughter,  Susan,  graduated  in 
I98L'. 

Daniel  M.  Semel,  New  York  City,  has 
two  daughteis  at  Brown:  Deborah  '86  and 
Jennifer  '88. 

1*^    ^^  Arthur  M.  Bylin,  Princeton,  N.|., 
r\  ^\is  the  newly  appointed  president 
*^>/  \^^and  chief  operating  officer  lor  the 
Lenox  (ooup.  He  was  group  vice  picsident 
of  I.enox,  Inc.  In  his  new  post,  he  will  have 
responsibility  for  Lenox  China,  Lenox 
Crystal,  Lenox  Collections,  Lenox  Awards, 
Lenox  Gallery  of  Gifts,  Lenox  Special  Mar- 
kets, and  Lenox  Corpoiate  Mcichandising 
divisions. 

Macey  Edwards  Blackburn  McKee, 
Macomb,  III.,  is  employed  by  the  W'ESL  In- 
stitute of  Western  Illinois  L'niversity  in 
Macomb. 


M'   /~\C.  Bennett  Brown,  Jr.,  writes:  "I 
r\  \^have  been  named  partner  in 
*_./   *^charge  of  the  largest  office  (Han- 
over, N.H.)  of  Smith,  Batchelder  Sc  Riig.g,  a 
C.P.A.  fnni  with  130  people  in  ten  offices  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshiie,  and  Vermont.  I've 
been  a  partner  since  1969  and  am  now  in  the 
management  consulting  depaitment.  It's 
certainly  been  inieiesting  spending  twen- 
ty-five years  in  the  midst  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege!" 

Dr.  John  M.  Cohen  leports:   "This  year 
I  was  chaii  in.in  of  the  physicians'  teain  for 
Combined  |ewish  Philanthiopies  of  (Greater 
Boston.  We  were  afjle  to  laise  close  to  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  1985  campaign  from 
approximately  I, .500  physicians." 

Carolyn  Allyn  Hanover,  Ledvaid, 
Conn.,  notes  that  her  son,  Cireg,  graduated 
in  May  liom  the  University  of  Cionneclicut 
with  a  degree  in  civil  engineering. 

Kenneth  Hauck,  Montgomery.  Ohio, 
sends  word  that  his  daughter,  |emiifer,  is  a 
junior  at  Miciiigan  State.  Last  year,  she  took 
a  semester  at  the  University  of  London. 

Bill  Hodges,  Baldwin.  NY.,  leports: 
"My  wife,  Patricia,  is  moving  steadily  toward 
her  Ph.D.  at  Holstia  flniversitv.  Son  James 
will  make  us  giandparents  for  the  first  time 
in  ,Scptemf)er.  Son  Christopher  graduated 
from  the  LIS.  Naval  Academy  in  May,  and 
son  Robert  finished  his  thiid  year  at  Colgate. 
Daughter  ,Su/i  and  .son  Jonathan  keeping  us 
young  as  they  finish  filth  and  fourth  grades. 


George  B.  Watts,  Jr..  wiilis:  "Ikuilid 
llic  (oiiiimilc  Ironi  Cloiinccticiit  lo  Sli.uviiuil 
Bank  in  Boston  was  loo  strenuous,  so  luuo 
just  nioved  to  Cohassct.  Mass.  .'Xnv  sailors 
need  a  new?" 

Peler  Wisner.  .Santa  Barbara.  Oalif.. 
savs  that  he  .nid  lus  wile.  I.inda,  were  look- 
ing forward  to  making  tlic  lilX,')  Danube 
(ruise  witli  Professor  Henrv  Kinera. 

/^    /^  Paul  J.  Choquette.Jr..  Uarwitk. 
r~\  I     Ik. I.,  piesideni  o(  C.ilbane  C:on- 
V— '   V-/stinclion  t^onipain.  was  featured 
retentiv  in  a  cover  story  in  the  niaga/ine 
Bmnicss  Fortmghlly  of  Rhodi-  hlaiiil.  The  arti- 
cle stiessed  the  Gilbane  faniih's  Rhode  Is- 
land roots  and  its  dedication  to  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  state. 

Reunion  Report 

The  class  of   1960  met  for  its  25th  ic- 
union  this  year  with  325  classmates  return- 
ing with  their  spouses.  The  coming  together 
of  so  many  people  made  for  a  wonderful 
weekend. 

Following  is  a  list  of  those  who  attend- 
ed: Lawrence  D.  Ackman.  Richard  C.  Ad- 
ams. Lee  F.  Allen.  Donald  D.  Almeida. 
Frederic  Mark  Alper.  Jane  Doane  Ander- 
son. Kay  Anderson  Armstrong.  Evelyn 
Cobb  Arthur,  Charles  H.  Beckford.  Jack  E. 
Bellavance.  Richard  E.  Benson.  Katherine 
Guthrie  Bergen.  Mary  K.  Cervoni  Birdsall. 
Paul  Birdsall.  Stanley  A.  Bleecker.  Brad 
Bloomer.  Korleen  Dillabough  Bogdano- 
vich.  Martin  J.  Bogdanovich.  Joel  L  Brest. 
William  J.  Brisk,  Margaret  Durham  Brown. 
Robert  A.  Brown.  Bernard  V.  Buonanno, 
Jr..  James  C.  Butler.  A.  Richard  Caputo.  J. 
Terry  Case.  Paul  J.  Choquette.Jr..  Francelis 
Mason  Clark.  Gail  DeHond  Collins.  James 
Gleason  Conzelman.  Caroline  Cole  Corn- 
well.  Christopher  Carmer  Cotton.  George 
R.  Cougland  IIL  Hope  Cranska.  Elizabeth 
Voltz  Curran,  Morton  F.  Daller.  Peter  A. 
Dames.  Sheila  Boberg  Delhagen.  James 
Dery.  Richard  Powell  Draves.  Nancy  B. 
Drew.  Berkley  W.  Duck.  Suzanne  Werber 
Dworsky.  Stephen  B.  Duke.  Thomas  J. 
Dunleavy.  Albert  E.  Easton.  Rebekah  Hill 
Eckstein.  Cliff  Ehrlich.  Keith  Ware  Eve- 
land.  Stephen  J.  Feinberg.  Linda  J.  Black- 
man  Feldman.  John  W.  Fenny.  Barbara 
Goolnick  Ferbel.  Mary  Jane  Fiske.  Walter 
A.  Foley.  Deborah  Colborn  Frum.  Hugh  N. 
Fryer.  Geraldine  Fryer.  Judith  Eaton  Galea, 
Ann  Hansen  Gamble.  Paul  Jerome  Gilman. 
Arthur  J.  Giorgini.  Jane  Webbink  Goldman. 
Harold  F.  Goldstein.  William  J.  Cost.  An 
gus  M.  Green.  Carolyn  Clary  Haeberli.  Ezra 
Ripple  Harris.  Sandra  Swanson  Hammer. 
George  H.  W.  Haynes  HL  Sue  Heller. 
Chrystie  Winters  Hegarty,  Harry  H.  Her- 
sey.  Arnold  Hetzer.  Peggy  Loring  Hinds. 
David  Judson  Hogarth.  Sigmund  A.  Hor- 
vitz.  C.  Edward  Houriet.  Judith  A.  Hunt. 
Garrett  B.  Hunter.  Archer  Iselin.  Henry 
Anthony  "Tony"  Ittleson.  Stephen  J.  Jack- 
son. Barbara  Little  Jaffe,  Alfred  C.  Jasins, 
Cynthia  Graham  Jensen.  James  Turner 
Johnson,  Mark  Joseph,  Peter  Kallas,  Linda 
Woodworth  Keado,  Martha  White  Keister. 
Dorothy  Vischi  Kelly.  Paul  Kelly.  Peter  A. 


Kindler.  Martha  H.  Kinsella.  Robert  B. 
Klein.  Rosemary  Smith  Kostmayer.  Roger 
Clairborne  Kostmayer.  Benjamin  Lambert. 
Joseph  E.  Laucius.  Harry  R.  Leggett.  Ste- 
phen Kenneth  Liebmann.  Judith  Griffin 
Lilly.  Judith  Linn.  Michael  H.  Loughnane. 
Ralph  W.  Lowry.  Vincent  James  MacDo- 
nald.  Carol  G.  Maclennan.  David  William 
Manson.  James  E.  Marsh,  Jr..  Jean  Chase 
McCarthy.  George  McCully,  Georgina  Ste- 
venson McEnany.  M.  Terry  McEnany.  Joan 
McMaster.  J.  Rodney  Meyer.  Dorothy  K. 
Miller.  Anne  Jones  Mille.  James  L.  Mon- 
gillo.  Lois  Smith  Montalbano.  John  Samuel 
Moyle.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Nadeau.  Dana  M. 
Newbrook.  Barbara  Jones  Nicholson.  Ed- 
win Nicholson.  Barbara  Lehman  Nielsen. 
Peter  Scott  Oberdorf.  Mary  G.  O'Brien. 
Philip  H.  Omsberg.  William  J.  O'Neill,  Ned 
Ormond.  Deborah  Kingman  Ormsby. 
Teresia  Hamel  Ostrach.  Donnal  Perelman. 
Barbara  Carlson  Perkins.  John  Robert 
Pflug.  Norman  J.  Pineault.  William  M.  Pitt. 
Carolyn  Hanson  Prescott.  H.  Russell  Pres- 
ton, Jr..  David  C.  Reed.  Margaret  "Greta" 
Schipper  Reed.  Joanne  Tenedine  Rees. 
John  A.  Reisart.  Elizabeth  McAulay  Reti- 
vov.  Anne  C.  Donnelly  Rogers.  James  N. 
Rudolph.  David  Roth  Sadtler.  Andre  E.  St. 
Germain.  Minna  Saxe.  William  W.  Sayles. 
Ira  J.  Schneider.  Stephen  J.  Schulte.  Anne 
Marie  Seddon.  Janet  Nancy  Cole  Seltzer, 
Stephen  Murray  Seltzer.  Tricia  Thomas 
Semmelhack.  Eugenia  Spencer.  Charles  A. 
Sieburth.  Margaret  Smith  Skovira.  Elaine 
Tetreault  Smith.  Daniel  C.  Soriano.  Linda 
Cooke  Sorkin.  Jane  Baker  Spiegle.  Marian 
"Mimi"  Sherman  Stearns.  Thomas  E. 
Steckbeck.  Robert  Edwin  Stetson.  Edward  L 
Sweet.  Peter  B.  Sweet.  Carl  Peter  Swenson. 
Judith  "Shelly"  Shelton  Swicegood.  Cheryl 
Lampe  Tennille,  Marjorie  Anne  Tingle. 
Douglas  Tolderlund.  David  Mayer  Ullman. 
Paul  H.  Way.  Les  Weinstein.  Charles  Hen 
ry  Whitman    Ronlad  G.  Whittle.  David  P. 
Wilson,  Stanley  Woolf,  and  William  M. 
Zani. 

f  he  weekend  included  the  Campus 
Dance,  dinner  befoie  the  Pops  Concert  at 
Agawam  Hunt,  and  a  wonderful  clambake 
held  at  Paul  Choquette's  house  in  North 
Kingston  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

Finally,  many  classinates-marched  down 
the  Hill  on  Monday  morning  and  took  part 
in  the  217th  Commencement  at  Brown 
University. 

BfDiard  V.  Buonatnio.  Jr. 
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Bobby  Lowe  reports  that  he  is  still 
li\  ing  in  Englewood,  N,J.,  and  is 
managing  director  of  Fortis  Capi- 
tal Corpoiation.  engaged  in  real  estate  lim- 
ited partnerships.  One  of  his  two  sons  is  in 
graduate  S(  hool  and  the  other  will  finish 
college  in  1086.  Bob  was  training  for  the 
World  Masters  Games  in  Rome.  Italy,  in 
June.  He  recently  won  the  two-mile  run  at 
the  National  Masters  Indoor  Track  Sc  Field 
Championships  in  Illinois.  He  planned  to 
run  the  10.000.  5.000.  cioss  countr\.  and 
possibly  the  marathon  in  Ronie.  He  said  he 
should  be  down  to  thirty-one  nunutes  flat  b\ 
June  in  the  10.000  "and  hopefully  that  will 
win."  He  noted:  "1  missed  the  Rome  Olym- 


pus Ml   I'.KiO  due  lo  illness  ,iii<l  il  uciuld  lie 
Inn  lo  will  some  world  titles  In  th.it  s.iiiie 
stadium  Iwentv-live  years  later."  Bob  be- 
lieved he  could  run  appioxim.itely  2  hrs..  25 
mill,  for  the  marathon  now. 

/"*   (^  Finn  M.W.  Caspersen  and  his 

r^    '^wile.  Baibai.i,  of  .Xiidover.  N.).. 

V^  *^owii  a  team  ol  llolsleiners  (horses) 
that  won  the  llairods  Iiiternation.il  Driving 
Grand  Prix  held  in  May  in  conjtinction  with 
the  Royal  Windsor  Horse  show  in  Kngland. 

Finn,  thairiiiaii  of  Benehcial  Corporation, 
was  Kingralnlaled  by  Queen  Fli/abelh. 
Philip  Jay  Lewitt.    lolloii.  |apan. 
writes:     Tin  keeping  busy  here  in  |apaii  as  is 
my  wife  of  seven  \e,ns.  Fukiko.  For  almost 
eight  years  I've  held  a  chair  as  Foreign  Pro- 
fessor of  English  &  American  Literature  at 
Tottori  National  LIniversity,  in  the  lovely 
countryside  .ilong  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of 
japan.  In  ihe  fall,  two  books  I  co-authored 
with  Japanese  colleagues  were  published 
here:  Wn/nig  as  ii  Process:  Creative  English 
Composition,  a  college  text,  and  Americam 
Can't  Speak  English.  Either,  a  book  of  encour- 
agement for  Japanese  trying  to  learn  our 
maddening  language.  And  in  May,  I  was 
awarded  a  Ph.D.  in  English  and  .'Knierican 
Literature  from  Indiana  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  after  four  years  of  intense  but 
pleasurable  labor.  My  dissertation  concerns 
mysticism  in  modern  poetry,  beginning  in 
the  Stone  Age.  and  involved  inxenting  a  new 
held  of  stuth  wliiili  I  call  'Archeopoetics.'  As 
a  rest  from  all  this  furious  activity,  I'll  spend 
summer  '85  doing  .some  research  'on  loca- 
tion' at  various  writers'  houses  and  haunts  in 
England." 

/"^    ^  Mary  Ann  Beck.  Fairfax.  V'a.,  has 
\\  f\  rejoined  the  Justice  Department 
V-/  \^ after  an  assignment  at  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  She  is  now 
director  of  administration  for  the  Civil  Divi- 
sion, the  largest  of  the  department's  litigat- 
ing divisions.  She  and  her  son,  Donald,  14, 
were  looking  forward  to  joining  the  Brown 
Club  of  Rhode  Island  on  its  trip  to  Scotland 
and  England  this  .August. 

Reunion  Report 

We  had  an  excellent  turnout  for  our 
20th  reunion.  More  than  eighty  enthusiastic 
Brown  and  Pembroke  class  members  re- 
turned from  as  far  away  as  British  Colum- 
bia, Washington,  and  California. 

The  weekend's  weather  cooperated, 
being  warm  during  the  days  and  clear  dur- 
ing the  nights.  This  helped  to  provide  for  a 
most  enjoyable  Campus  Dance,  clambake. 
Pops,  boat  trip  and,  of  course,  the  march 
down  the  Hill. 

Now  on  to  our  25th  in  1990. 

r^    /^John  A.  McDonnell.  Falls  Chuich. 
1^  1^^  •'  •  '^•'''  i"'"<^'<'  'he  Office  of  Soviet 
\J  V-/Aiialysis  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  after  four  years  with  the 
Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service. 

/~^  ^^Ted  Bancroft  is  general  manager 
1^      /  and  vice  president  in  charge  of  Far 
\J    I    Eastern  operations  for  Kume 
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Company,  a  subsidiary  of  11  T.  He  is  in 
Taipei,  Taiwan,  setting  up  new  proclurtion 
facilities.  His  parents  aie  Ken  Bancroft  '37 
and  Kay  Phelps  Bancroft  (sec  '38). 

/'^  /^Elizabeth  Shain  Green  has  been 
r^  vJappouiled  lo  the  NeVVell  Health 
\J  *V  Corporation's  hoard  of  overseers. 
NcWell,  in  Newton,  Mass.,  is  the  parent 
company  of  Newton-Welleslcy  Hospital,  a 
3.')] -bed  leaching  hospital  for  Tufts  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine.  Elizabeth  has  been  a 
lecturer  at  Boston  Ciollege  for  the  past  ten 
years. 

Robert  P.  Lynch,  Warren,  R.I.,  is 
president  of  Business  Technology  Ventures 
in  Piovidcnce. 

^^  /^Curt  Bennett,  Atlanta,   'has  been 
/    I     Iworking  in  commercial  real  estate 
/     V-/for  about  ihiee  years  now"  with 
Richard  Bowers  c<:  Cio.  in  Atlanta. 

William  J.  Gilbane,  Jr.,  Barrington, 
R.I.,  is  vice  president  and  manager  of  Gil- 
bane  Construction  C:ompany's  New  England 
regional  office  in  Piovidence.  He  was  fea- 
tured in  a  lecent  cover  story  in  Bminesi 
Foilnig/il/y  i)f  Rhode  Island  titled  'Tamily 
Tree,"  which  discussed  the  company's 
growth  as  it  relates  to  family  and  Rhode  Is- 
land roots. 

Lawrence  Jurrist,  Miami,  Fla.,  writes: 
"I  am  (iniently  teaching  .Spanish,  French, 
and  Hebrew  in  the  Dade  County  public 
schools  in  Miami." 

Reunion  Report 

Sixtv-seven  members  of  the  class  of 
1970  plus  spouses,  children,  and  guests  re- 
turned to  make  our  l.^th  reunion  a  great 
success.  A  clambake  at  Francis  Farm  in 
Rehoboth,  Mass.,  highlighted  Saturday's 
activities  and  was  attended  by  most.  A 
smaller  group  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
William  '39  and  Natalie  '40  Bacon  at  their 
Prudence  Island  Vineyards  on  Sunday. 

Elected  to  serve  as  class  officers  for  the 
next  five  vears  were:  Jeffrey  G.  Bergart, 
president;  Jaffa  Kessler  Davies,  vice  presi- 
dent; David  P.  Whitman,  secretary;  and 
Wade  M.  Wilks,  tieasurer. 

The  following  classmates  attended: 
Peter  K.  Allen.  Zachary  D.  Antonio,  Andre 
Aubuchon,  Curt  A.  Bennett,  R.  Jerald 
Beers,  Jeffrey  G.  Bergart,  James  Jonathon 
Berman,  Christine  L.  Braun,  William 
Thomas  Carr.  Allen  G.  Castner,  Carole 
Collins,  Ronnie  Dane,  Sharon  Sweet  DeLu- 
ca,  Ellen  Ogintz  Fishman,  Joan  Fletcher, 
Suzanne  Kalback  Garcia,  Nancy  Gidwitz 
Gleason,  Cynthia  White  Hesel,  Edward  C. 
Hirschland.  Ronald  Charles  Hoover,  Jean 
E.  Howard,  Georgiana  White  Johnson, 
Elizabeth  S.  Judson.  Edward  Lally,  Mac 
Larson,  Karen  Pezza  Leith,  James  R.  Leith, 
John  Michael  Love,  James  Woolman  Luk- 
ens,  Richard  R.  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  Susan 
DiNorscia  McMillan.  Thomas  R.  McMillan, 
Paul  A.  Meyers.  Susan  Pond  Mills,  Glenn  F. 
Morse,  Mark  Moora  Nunlist,  Gary  D.  Pea- 
cock, Carol  Armitage  Pierstoroff,  Warren 
A.  Potas,  Kenneth  E.  Prager,  Ann  Thacher- 
Renshaw,  Barbara  J.  Revkin,  John  Joslin 
50     Salinger,  Joseph  G.  Scali,  Robert  D. 


Scjiwartz,  Richard  T.  Sharp,  Robert  Wil- 
liam Singleton,  Mark  Soifer,  Robert  Otto 
Stein,  Frederick  J.  Tansill,  Geoffrey  C. 
Thomas,  Mark  Trueblood.  Joy  Veaudry. 
Roger  E.  Wakefield.  Larry  Weissman,  Da- 
vid M.  Whitaker,  David  Poland  Whitman, 
Donald  Robert  Williams,  Fred  S.  William- 
son, Harold  Bailey,  David  Davies,  Jaffa 
Kessler  Davies,  Barbara  Haines,  William  H. 
Hutson,  Kenneth  R.  Miller,  and  Frank 
Sacks. 
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'urther  news  on  R.  Bruce  Allison. 

who  holds  an  M.S.  in  urban  fores- 
froni  the  Univeisity  of  Wis- 
consin and  operates  a  tree  care  and  consult- 
ing service  in  Madi,son,  Wis.  He  received 
national  attention  alter  coming  to  the  rescue 
of  the  nation's  largest  Eastern  white  pine 
tree.  He  and  his  wife,  Molly,  discovered  the 
120-foot,  500-year-old  tree  while  canoeing 
on  the  Brule  River  near  Lake  Superior  in 
northern  Wisconsin.  Bruce  persuaded  the 
local  woodsmen  to  spate  that  tiee  and  save  it 
for  the  next  generation  to  appreciate.  His 
story  was  published  in  Amnicaii  Futrsls  mag- 
azine. 

Carol  Bingham,  .Saciamento,  Calif., 
notes:  "I  was  married  last  Dec.  1  to  Andrew 
Sawyer,  who  is  an  attorney  specializing  in 
water  cjuality  issues.  We  spend  most  of  om 
free  time  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  climbing 
peaks,  cross-country  skiing,  backpacking, 
and  rinming  the  rivers." 

Sheryl  Grooms  Brissett-Chapman.  Sil- 
ver Spring,  Md.,  leports:  "I've  been  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  for  the  Montgomery 
Countv  Government  Commi.ssion  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth.  Also  expecting  a  second 
child — (|uite  excited  though  equally  chal- 
lenged bv  multiple  professional  activities." 

Barbara  Bry,  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  'is 
fmishing  a  book  for  McGraw-Hill  on  how 
women  are  combining  career,  marriage,  and 
children. " 

David  G.  Horner,  Barrington,  R.I.,  was 
president  of  Barrington  College,  which 
merged  in  July  with  (iordon  College  of 
Wenhani,  Mass.,  like  Barrington  a  small 
Christian  school. 

Dr.  John  W.  Kulig,  Jr.,  and  his  wife, 
Cynthia,  announce  the  birth  of  their  second 
daughter,  jillian  Beth,  on  April  19  in  Bos- 
ton.  Ihey  live  in  Sharon,  Mass. 

Scott  Thomson  has  been  named  vice 
president,  assistant  general  manager,  of  Hill, 
Holliday,  C^onnors.  Ciosmopulos,  Inc.,  in 
Boston.  HHCC  is  the  largest  full  service 
advertising  agency  in  New  England  with 
eight  branch  offices  around  the  world.  .Scott 
has  specific  responsibilities  for  HHCC  New 
York,  "currently  the  hottest  small  agency  in 
the  Big  Apple. "  He  also  would  like  to  an- 
nounce his  marriage  to  Alana  Heckert.  The 
ceremony  took  place  last  February  in  the 
Virgin  Islands.  .Mana  is  with  the  secretary  of 
state's  office  in  Rhode  Island. 

Our  1,5th  reunion  is  only  nine  months 
away.  Make  sure  you  have  marked  your  cal- 
endars. May  23-26,  for  a  return  to  College 
Hill.  This  promises  to  be  our  largest  gather- 
ing since  that  sunny  day  in  '71  when  we  went 
out  lo  change  the  world.  Let's  get  together  to 
see  how  we've  clone!  Watch  this  space  for 


additional  reunion  information  in  the  com- 
ing months.  Ibis  is  going  to  he  a  great  one, 
folks,  so  make  sure  you  are  a  part  of  it. 

^^  /^  Christine  Wencker  Schomaker, 

J        y  Boulder,  C^olo.,  tells  us:  "Mary 
/     ^^  Rebecca  .Schomaker  was  born  Jan. 
28,  1984,  in  Aurora,  Colo.  I  am  working  at 
the  National  Geophysical  Data  Center  in 
Boulder." 

Susan  Simon,  Miatni,  writes:   "I  was 
married  to  David  Boyd  Pomeroy  on  April  1, 
1983.  Fiom  1982  until  recently,  I  lived  in 
Jerusalem,  where  I  was  teaching  English  and 
my  husband  was  the  principal  bass  of  the 
Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra.  We  have 
now  moved  back  to  the  States,  apparently 
for  no  real  good  purpose  and  we  have  no 
idea  at  all  where  we  shall  be  living  next." 

^^  (^  Ellen  Cohen  Anderson,  East 
/     '^Hampton,  Conn.,  writes:   'I  was 
/     *^awaided  a  Ph.D.  in  chemistry 
ftoni  Wesleyan  University  in  September 
1982.  I  am  now  teaching  chemistry  at  Hart- 
ford College  fcjr  Women  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
Our  daugtiter,  Sarah,  is  almost  5  years  old. ' 
(This  information  was  mistakenly  attributed 
to  Victoria  Mayo  Anderson  in  the  May 
BAM.  Our  apologies  to  t)oth  parties.) 

Donald  Delson  and  Cordelia  Hebble 
Delson  '74  "are  happy  to  announce  the  birth 
of  our  third  daughter,  Saniantha  Ellen,  on 
Aug.  b,  1984.  Our  other  daughters  are 
Madeleine,  6.  and  Lorene,  3.  Don  is  vice 
president,  corporate  finance,  at  Alex  Brown 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  in  Baltimoie." 

Steve  and  Frances  Mullen  ('74)  Fink 
are  parents  of  a  daughter,  Rebecca. 

Thomas  Mallon,  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  Vassar  C:ollege  in  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.,  spoke  at  the  annual  spring  convocation 
at  the  college.  'Reieading  One's  Diaries"  was 
the  title  of  his  address.  His  latest  work,  A 
Bonk  of  One's  Own:  People  and  Their  Diaries 
(Ticknor  &  Fields,  1984),  has  been  widely 
praised  and  is  a  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
selection. 

Dr.  Louis  F.  Martin  ("76  MD.)  reports: 
"My  wife,  Debbie,  and  I  had  our  second 
child  and  son  on   Thanksgiving  Day — Nov. 
22.  1984.  We  are  living  in  Hershey,  Pa., 
where  I  ain  an  assistant  professor  in  the 
department  of  surgery  of  Penn  State's  Mil- 
ton S.  Heishey  School  of  Medicine.  I  re- 
cently received  a  Clinical  Investigator  Award 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
help  finance  my  icsearch  on  septic  and 
hemorrhagic  shock. " 

Kevin  J.  McCormick  and  his  wife, 
Rebecca,  ate  moving  fiom  Houston  to  The 
Hague,   [he  Netherlands,  where  he  will  be 
manager  of  employee  relations  for  Conoco 
Netherlands  Oil  Company. 

Natalie  Hofstein  Mendelsohn,  Nashua 
N.H.,  was  married  to  Roger  Lowell  Matus 
on  June  17,  1984.  Natalie  is  curiently  at- 
tending Simmons  College's  graduate  pro- 
gram in  management.  Roger  works  for  Di- 
gital Equipment  Corporation  as  an  inter- 
national piograin  consultant.  Her  daughter 
Kira,  is  now  4  years  old.  Natalie  is  the 
daughter  of  Isabelle  Stone  Hofstein  '40. 

David  L.  Milam  has  t)een  promoted  tc 


icscaiili  s|K'ii.ilisi  .11    1  mikiii  Ri-so.iiili  iii 
('.iiuon.  Ohio,  lie  siailid  liis  i.inir  wiih  ihc 
Kimp.un  in  15178  as  a  research  nietalkngist 
and  was  senior  leseanh  niel.illuiijisl  inosi 
leienllv.  He  is  a  nienihei  ol  the  Aniciiian 
Soiiciv  lor  Metals  .iiul  (he  Aineiiiaii  liisti- 
liile  of  Miniiii;.  Melalluigiial  and  IVlroleiini 
Kiigmeers. 

Diana  Chasan  Van  Den  Boogaard. 
Hoiisloii,  is  an  andio\isiial  specialist  tor 
MK  I  R().  the  Metropolitan   I  ransit  Author- 
il\.  Kvert  is  a  vice  president  ol  (oiislriution 
for  I'.S.  Home. 

^      A  Cordelia  Hebble  Delson,  Balli 

/    /I  more,  notes:  "Mv  husband.  Don- 

/        -Laid  (see  "i'M.  and  1  are  happ\  to 

amioimce  the  birth  ol  oin  thiid  daiiffhter. 


S.im.iiilha  l-.ilen.  on  Ani;.  b.  UIS  I.  Out  oilier 
daut;lileis  .iie  M.iiliieine,  (>.  and  l.orene.  :i." 

Ken  Field  and  kaieii  .\i|iia  (RlSl)  '7b) 
were  married  on  .Sepl.  '_',  l',ts4.  in  Boston. 
Karen  is  an  inde|)eiulenl  film  animator:  her 
most  recent  work  is  called  "\'ours  for  the 
faking."  Ken  plavs  saxophone  with  the 
Kinleinporarv  fiink/cfince  band,  "Skin," 
whose  Inst  record,  ".Saddle"  b/w  "You're  the 
Best."  has  just  been  released  on  EOD  Re- 
cords. Ken  is  also  a  reseaich  scientist  in  the 
Speech  Signal  Processint;  Department  at 
Bolt,  Beranek  and  Newman.  Inc.,  in  (Cam- 
bridge. Mass.,  where  tliev  are  li\'ing. 

Frances  Mullen  Fink  and  her  husli.ind, 
Steve  '73,  are  parents  ol  a  daughter,  Rel)ec- 
ca. 

Stuart  Himmelfarb  has  been  promoted 


to  vice  piesKleiil  .il  l)o\le  D.iiii-  Benib.u  li/ 
New  York,  a  division  of  the  acKeiiising 
agency.  He  became  an  aiconnl  supervisor  in 
1983  and  works  on  Seagram  Wine  (Compa- 
ny, a  division  ol  Joseph  F..  Seagram  ^-  Sons, 
Stuart  lives  in  M.iiih.ill.in  wiib  Ins  wile. 
Deborah. 

Dr.  Roger  Maxfield  ('77  M.D.l  reports: 
".Mter  compleiiiig  ,i  fellowship  in  pulmonary 
meditine.it  BellcMie  Hospital  in  June.  1  will 
be  piiicticing  internal  medicine  .ind  pulmo- 
nary diseases  in  New  ^'ork.  with  an  office  on 
East  61st  St.  1  have  been  appointed  assistant 
piofes.sor  of  clinical  medicine  at  the  College 
ol  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  (Cohnnbia 
University  and  assistant  attending  physic  ian 
at  Presbyterian  Hospital.  My  wife  and  I  and 
our  three  children  will  continue  to  live  in 


ALUMNI  ACTIVITIES 


All  alumni  invited  to 
Recognition  Ceremony 

The  second  annual  Alumni  Rec- 
ognition Ceremony,  sponsored  by  the 
.Associated  .Alumni,  will  be  held  on  Sat- 
iiidav  evening,  .September  28.  .All 
alumni  and  alumnae  are  iinited  to  the 
after-dinner  event  in  .Sayles  Hall,  where 
the  new  William  Rogers  .Award  and  the 
.Alumni  Seryice  Awards  will  he  pre- 
sented, along  with  the  traditional 
Brown  Bear  Awards. 

After  dessert  and  coffee,  the  short 
presentation  ceremony  will  be  followed 
by  a  brief  talk  bv  the  Willi.iiri  Rogers 
Awaid  recipient  and  will  conclude  with 
dancing.   "This  will  be  the  first  time  the 
Blown  Bear  Awards  will  be  presented 
at  this  ceiemony, '  explains  Associate 
Vice  President  Sallie  Riggs  '62,  who 
directs  the  alunmi  program,  "The  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Associated 
Alimini  voted  the  change  after  review- 
ing last  year's  ceremony  and  determin- 
ing that  it  was  a  more  ap])ropriate  event 
than  (Commencement,  where  the 
Brown  Bears  have  been  avvaided  for 
;he  last  few  years. 

"Since  this  is  the  evening  of  a  hcjme 
■"ootball  game."  she  adds.  "1  would  en- 
courage alumni  who  are  in  the  area  to 
jian  to  stay  for  this  event.  Last  year's 
ceremcony  drew  about  300  people  to  an 
lilmost  unrecognizable  Sayles.  which  we 
lad  transformed  with  lights  and  flow- 
■rs.  This  year,  a  number  of  alumni 
eaders  will  be  on  the  campus  for 
veekend  meetings  [see  following  story], 


and  we  anticipate  an  even  larger  turn- 
out. I  hope  mam  alumni  will  join  us." 

Leadership  weekend  set 
for  September  27-29 

1  he  last  weekend  in  September 
will  bring  one  of  the  iai  gest  gatherings 
of  alunmi  leaders  to  c.impus  in  recent 
memory,  (fathering  from  .September  27 
to  29  will  be  the  Associated  Alumni 
Board  of  Directors,  ihe  National 
Alumni  Schools  Program  executive 
committee,  forty  NASP  area  chairs, 
NASP  minority  coordinators.  Brown 
Annual  Fund  executive  committee, 
head  class  agents,  the  Third  World 
Alunmi  .Activities  (Commitlee,  and  the 
Third  World  Network  cooidinators. 
According  to  Associated  Alunmi 
President  Robert  P.  Sanchez  '58,  the 
meetings  will  focus  on  the  role  of  vol- 
imteers  with  special  sessions  designed 
to  help  alumni  be  more  effective  in 
their  leadership  loles.  (^ne  of  these 
sessions  will  be  led  by  Robert  L.  Payton, 
president  of  the  Exxon  Educational 
Foundation,  a  former  U.S.  .Airibassador 
to  Camercjon,  and  lot  iner  president  of 
Hofstra  University  and  of  C.W.  Post 
(College,  Another  session  will  be  led  bv 
successful  alumni  volunteers. 

Nominations  for  trustee, 
alumni  officers 

Ihe  nominating  committee  of  the 
Associated  Alunmi  will  meet  later  this 


fail  to  select  candidates  for  the  office  of 
alumni  trustee  and  alumnae  trustee 
and  for  the  offices  of  secretary  and  of 
tieasurer  of  the  Associated  Alumni. 
Two  alumni  trustee  and  one  alumnae 
trustee  candidates  will  be  selected. 

"The  nominating  committee,  which 
this  year  is  chaiied  by  .A.  Thomas  Lev  in 
'64,  welcomes  your  suggestions  for 
candidates,"  says  Associated  Alumni 
President  Robert  P.  Sanchez  '58. 

Suggestions,  including  a  support- 
ing statement  and  biographical  infor- 
mation, should  be  sent  to  The  Nomi- 
nating C:omiriittee,  .Associated  .Aluimii, 
Box  1859,  Blown  University,  Provi- 
dence 02912,  and  should  reach  the 
office  by  (October  1  1. 

Appointments  in 
Development 

Three  people  well  known  to  alum- 
ni active  in  Brown's  fund-raising  activi- 
ties have  recently  been  promoted: 

Fredi  Solod  '50  has  been  named 
associate  director,  creative  services  in 
the  Development  Office.  She  was  for- 
merly assistant  director,  communica- 
tions and  donor  piograms, 

Eileen  Chekal  has  been  named 
assistant  director,  donor  relations  re- 
placing Marge  Tomas,  who  retired  this 
spring,  (Chekal,  who  holds  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  English  and  educatitjii  fiom 
Wayne  State  LIniversily  and  a  master's 
degree  in  English  from  the  University 
of  Michigan,  was  formerly  donor  rela- 
tions officer. 

Mary  Beth  Monti  has  been  named 
donor  relations  officer,  replacing 
Chekal,  She  has  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  the  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
She  is  a  former  F.nglish  teacher  and, 
prior  to  joining  the  development  staf  f 
in  March,  was  owner  and  operator  of 
an  import  and  retail  business,  51 


TenaHv,  N.J." 

William  J.  Phillips  and  Robin  Radov- 
sky  Phillips  (see  '77),  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  write: 
"We  had  our  tirsl  baby,  a  girl,  on  Oct.  12, 
1984.  Her  name  is  Laura  Antonia  Phillips, 
and  she  is  such  a  wonderful  baby  we're  al- 
ready discussing  our  next  one.  Bill  is  still 
associated  with  Debevoise  &  Plimpton  in 
New  York." 

Elisabeth  Hewitt  Ross  was  married  to 
Harte  Peary  Statford  on  April  27  at  the 
Woman's  National  Democratic  Club  in 
Washington,  DC.  .She  .served  as  assistant 
attorney  geneial  representing  the  Alaska 
Public  Utilities  Commission  tor  four  years 
and  is  now  associated  with  the  law  hrm  ol 
Birch,  Horton,  Bittner,  Pestinger  and  An- 
derson in  Washington.  Her  husband  is  en- 
gaged in  the  private  practice  of  law,  with  an 
emphasis  on  immigration  inatters,  in  Ar- 
lington, Va.  After  a  wedding  trip  to  England 
and  France,  they  are  living  in  Chevy  Chase, 
Md. 

^^   Ifc^  Dr.  Baer  Ackerman,  West  Hart- 
J     r^lord,  Cioini.,  has  been  appointed 
/     *_>/  medical  director  of  the  Child  and 
Adolescent  Psychiatric  Service  Day  Hospital 
of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  Hartford. 

Bill  Almon,  a  utility  player  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates,  has  seen  a  good  deal  of 
action  this  sunmier.  During  the  off-season, 
he  lives  in  East  Cieenwich,  R.I. 

Sharon  Hass  Chernick  is  "pleased  to 
announce  the  birth  of  my  fiisi  child,  a 
daughter.  Erica  Susan  Chernick.  on  Nov.  19, 
1984.  1  am  a  vice  president  and  compliance 
attorney  in  the  legal  division  of  the  Compli- 
ance Department  at  Thomson  McKinnon 
Securities.  1  love  working  on  Wall  Street!  My 
husband.  Chuck,  and  1  live  at  Claiborne 
Road,  Harrison,  N.Y.,  and  1  would  love  to 
hear  from  my  old  friends  from  French 
House." 

Owen  and  Dorit  Heimer,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  report  the  birth  of  Zoe  Rate  on  April 
23.  "Although  perhaps  a  bit  young  for  re- 
cruitment, by  the  time  you  read  this.  Zoe  will 
have  attended  her  first  Brown  reunion 
— with  the  cla.ss  of  '7.5! " 

Philip  E.  McMorrow,  Hermosa  Beach, 
Calif.,  notes:   "Having  leceived  my  Ph.D.  in 
surfing  and  windsurfing — final  exam,  the 
20-foot-plus  killer  winter  swells  of  1983 
along  Southern  California's  coastline — I  was 
not  finished  with  my  institutional  education. 
However,  I  have  just  completed  luy  M.B.A. 
(UCLA)  in  one-and-a-half  years  and  am 
ready  for  our  trip  to  Europe. " 

Jonathan  Naiman  tells  us:   "After  five 
months  on  temporary  assignment  in  Puerto 
Rico,  I  returned  home  to  New  York  City  as 
of  April.  This  assignment  won  me  the  com- 
pany's first  animal  "Fun  In  The  Sun'  avvaid 
for  weathering  the  winter  in  Puerto  Rico. 
However  I  am  looking  forward  to  rctiuiiing 
to  New  York  and  my  legular  assignment  as 
production  services  manager  for  Pfizer 
Pharmaceuticals  " 

Dr.  Lale  E.  Odekon.  Saratoga  Springs. 
N.Y.,  reports:  ""Upon  my  return  to  my  native 
country,  Turkey,  I  enteied  luedical  school 
and  leceived  my  M.D.  degree  in  1980.  My 
52     husband.  Nehmel.  and  I  returned  to  the 


United  States  in  1982  with  our  son,  Kerim. 
and  we  became  permanent  lesidents  of  the 
U.S.A.  in  the  fall  of  1984.  I  am  a  second- 
year  graduate  student  in  the  physiology 
department  of  Albany  Medical  College." 

Robert  F.  Quinn,  Astoria.  N.Y.,  has 
"just  finished  producing  another  series  of 
Noxzema  "close  shave'  commeicials  for  Wm. 
Esty  Advertising,  to  be  aiied  later  on  ESPN." 

Dr.  Stephen  G.  Sackel  writes:  "My  wife, 
Moddi,  and  I  are  pleased  to  amiounce  the 
birth  of  our  second  child,  jodi  Lauien,  on 
Jan.  28.  It's  hard  to  believe  that  our  oldest 
daughter.  Shelley,  is  already  3-and-a-half 
ycais  old.  We  have  lecenlly  moved  from  the 
Boston  area  to  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  I  ain  now 
busily  engaged  in  practicing  gastroentercjlo- 
gy  in  Fort  Lauderdale." 

Curtis  and  Diane  Wilson  Scott.  Reston, 
Va..  note:  "We  ate  the  pi oud  parents  of  our 
second  child,  Alexander  Wesley  Scott,  born 
Feb.  19.  Our  daughter,  Kristen,  is  2.  During 
the  past  year,  Diane  has  done  part-time 
consulting  in  the  health  administration  field. 
Curtis  is  a  human  resources  representative 
for  GTE-Telenet  in  Reston.  Diane  is  also 
serving  as  vice  president  of  the  board  of 
Northern  Viiginia  Family  Services." 

Drs.  Paul  and  Laura  Smith  Spears  are 
parents  of  a  son,  David  Michael,  born  March 
17.  He  joins  Hilary  (18  months).  Paul  prac- 
tices gastroenterology  and  Lauia  dermatol- 
ogy in  York,  Pa. 

Tina  L.  Stark,  New  York  City,  reports: 
"On  |an.  26,  David  J.  Weisenfeld  and  I  were 
married.  Dave  and  I  were  set  up  on  a  blind 
date  by  Andy  Tavel  '78.  Andy  was,  of 
course,  at  the  wedding  as  wcie  other  Biown 
alums.  PS.  If  anyone  has  heard  from  Dina 
Schwartz  or  knows  where  she  can  be 
reached.  I  would  appreciate  any  informa- 
tion." 

Dr.  Ira  Tyler  and  his  wife,  Carol,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  their  son.  Neil  Scott,  on 
Feb.  23.  As  of  July,  Ira  is  an  attending  ra- 
diologist at  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  in  New  York.  Carol  teaches  physi- 
cally handicapped  children  at  the  Hospital 
for  Special  Surgery  in  New  York  City. 

Reunion  Report 

The  turnoiu  for  the  10th  reunion  was 
great — more  than  200  alumni  returned. 
Counting  spouses  and  guests  our  turnout 
surpassed  300.  Amazingly  enough.  Provi- 
dence weather  was  perfect  thioughout  the 
weekend.  Festivities  began  Friday  afternoon 
with  a  cocktail  party  in  Diman  House,  our 
class  headquarters.  Later  that  evening,  more 
than  300  people  gathered  around  our  class 
table  at  the  Campus  Dance. 

Saturday  started  out  with  a  brunch  at 
Andrews  Dining  Hall.  At  the  class  ineeting 
the  following  slate  of  officers  was  nominated 
and  unanimously  elected:  Alex  Szabo.  pres- 
ident; Bill  Taylor,  secietary/treasurer;  and 
Faith  LaSalle.  15th  reunion  chairwoman. 
Satuiday  afternoon  was  left  open  to  get  to- 
gether with  old  friends,  rediscover  the  cam- 
pus, attend  the  Commenceinent  Forums  or 
the  lacrosse  game.  Saturday  night  a  lively 
crowd  danced  the  night  away  at  our  class 
headquarters. 

Class  activities  culminated  on  Sunday 


afternoon  as  we  gathered  under  blue  skies  at 
Pembroke  Field  for  the  class  photo  and  bar- 
beque. 

Several  classmates  hung  in  until  Mon- 
day to  march  down  College  Hill. 

I  hope  everyone  will  be  in  Providence 
for  the  15th  reunion.  In  the  meantime,  if 
you  have  any  ideas  for  luini-reunions  or 
off-year  reunions  send  them  to  Alex  or  Bill 
and  send  suggestions  for  the  15th  leunion  to 
Faith  (c/o  Alumni  Relations  Office). 

Thanks  to  all  the  phonothon  volun- 
teers; I  hope  we  can  continue  to  count  on 
your  support.  For  those  of  you  in  the  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Providence,  and  Washington 
areas  who  have  not  ever  attended  Brown 
Fund  phonothons,  they  are  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  support  Brown  and  keep  in  touch 
with  classmates.  If  you  ate  interested  in  vol- 
unteering an  evening,  please  contact  me. 

Rhonda  Port 

^*J  f^  May  1986 — our  10th  reunion! 
/   ■'^Reunion  co-chairmen  Drs.  Peter 
/     V^Hollman  and  Ed  Martin  have  al- 
ready started  plans  for  the  reunion.  May 
23-26.  1986.  and  along  with  class  officers  Dr. 
Dan  Harrop.  Bob  Miorelli.  Tony  Affigne. 
and  Bill  Barbeosch,  attended  the  recent 
lueeting  of  the  Association  of  Class  Officers 
to  begin  our  scheduling.  Be  sure  to  put  the 
dates  in  your  own  schedule  for  what  should 
be  a  super  weekend. 

Dennis  Coleman  is  a  sports  attorney  in 
Providence  and  an  agent  for  professional 
athletes.  His  clients  include  New  England 
Patriots  Andre  Tippett,  Tony  Ciollins.  Len 
Dawson.  Dennis  Owens,  and  Robert  and 
Clarence  Weathers.  He  also  represents  Red 
Sox  pitcher  Dennis  "Oil  Can "  Boyd. 

Dr.  Pamela  L.  Harges.  a  graduate  of 
the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of 
Wake  Forest  University,  has  been  awarded  a 
house  officer  appointment  for  1985-86.  She 
will  train  in  pediatrics  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  at  Farmington. 

Dr.  Dan  Harrop.  Providence,  medical 
director  of  the  East  Bay  Mental  Health 
Center  in  Barrington,  R.I.,  and  clinical  in- 
structor of  psychiatry  in  the  Brown  Univer- 
sity Program  in  Medicine,  has  been  elected 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Rhode  Island 
District  Branch  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association. 

John  G.  Igoe  is  now  working  in  the 
Palm  Beach.  Fla..  office  of  the  Edwards  & 
Angell  law  firm.  ""Enjoying  the  beach. 
weather,  and  work.  Would  welcome  calls 
and  visits  from  classmates." 

Frederick  D.  Johnson.  San  Francisco, 
writes:  ""On  March  9.  I  was  married  in  San 
Francisco  to  Katherine  Day.  Several  Brown 
alumni  were  in  attendance." 

John  S.  Lombardo  has  been  appointed 
assistant  actuary  at  Metropolitan  Property 
and  Liability  Insurance  Company  in  War- 
wick, R.I.  In  his  new  position,  he  is  respon- 
sible for  actuarial  research  and  development 
for  new  and  existing  products,  actuarial  sys- 
tems support,  and  for  the  company's  rate 
filings  and  rating  materials.  He  and  his  wife 
live  in  (Coventry.  R.I. 

Pamela  K.  Silverman  and  Mark  W. 
Whalen  report  the  birth  of  their  first  child. 


Kate  Silvei  111.111  \\  li.iUii.  on  |.iii.  8.  "VVc  arc 
living  ill  M.illlu'ws.  N.Ci..  a  small  town  just 
oulsule  (jl  diailotlc.  Pani  is  lOiitiiiLiini^  In 
piailiic  lax  planniiij;  with  llii-  law  linn  ol 
\\  rav.  Brvanl,  C^aniion  and  Pai kci .  Mark  is  a 
vice  piesidiiil  in  llic  Ciapital  Markets  C'lioiip 
ol  Nl'.NB  National  Hank." 

Alan  I.  Taub.  .1  nK'talliiri;ist  at  the 
Geneial  F.kxtrii   Rcseanli  .uu\  Development 
Center,  has  been  .lu.irded  one  ol  the  ten- 
ter's silver  patent  medallions.   These  medal- 
lions honor  iinenlors  uho  have  hied  ten  or 
more  paleiil  applic.ilions.  .Man's  field  of 
research  is  the  processing  ol  metal  allovs. 
Most  recenllv,  he  has  studied  eftect.sot  rapid 
Milidihcation  of  nickel-akiniinum  alloys.  A 
member  ol  the  .American  .Societv  lor  Metals. 
he  and  his  wile  and  daughlcrs  live  in  Schc- 
iiectadv.  N.V. 

Mary  Tsangarakis  lujies;  "Had  a  babv 
jirl  in  September  '84 — Tatvana.  Continue  to 
ive  in  Providence,  working  at  III   ("■rinnell 
rs  international  sales  manager." 

Dr.  Franklin  H.  (Bud)  Zimmerman  ('80 
VI. D.)  and  Laurie  Grant  Zimmerman  "are 
erv  happv  to  announce  the  birth  ol  our 
laughter.  .Stacev  Crant  Zimmerman,  on 
iepi.  24.  1984.  We  are  both  hard  at  work 
)eing  new  parents  and  trying  to  save  for  her 
uture  tuition.  Laurie  is  vice  president  of 
etail  marketing  of  Barclays  Bank  of  New 
>'ork.  and  I  am  chief  cardiologv  fellow  at  St. 
^uke's  Hospital." 

^f  ^^  Bruce  Bettencourt.  New  \'ork 
y       /  (atv.  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
I       I    president  in  Manufacturers  Han- 
ner  Trust  tlompanv's  International  Divi- 
ion.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Northern  Eu- 
opean  and  Bermuda  Region  in  1980  and 
as  elected  an  assistant  secretary  in  1981. 
4e  was  promoted  to  assistant  vice  president 
n  1983.  Bruce  is  an  M.B.A.  candiclate  at 
MVU. 

Jon  Dunn  reports:  "Since  leaving  the 
tallowed  halls  of  Brown.  I  have  worked  as  a 
urveyor  for  a  seismograph  company,  as  a 
)artender/poker  dealer  for  some  of  the  least 
espected  gin  mill  proprietors  in  the  Ciieat 
Northwest,  and  as  a  hshing  guide  for  some 
)f  the  most  respected  outhlters  in  the  Creat 
Northwest.  1  have  developed  an  insatiable 
jassion  for  lly  hshing  and  would  like  to  con- 
inue  my  summer  employment  as  a  guide.  1 
111  considering  teaching  during  the  off-sea- 
1)11.  I'd  like  to  know  if  there  are  any  Brown 
Tads  in  mv  area  (Montana.  Idaho.  Wash- 
ngton.  Oregon)  who  might  be  willing  to 
lelp  out  a  struggling,  fly-hshing  semiotician. 
'erliaps  a  line  in  the  BAM  might  bring  me 
ome  leads  in  the  form  of  clients  for  my 
ummer  float  trips.  Address:  c/o  Harper. 
A:V>  West  Rd.  Lot  A.  Helena,  Mont. 
9601." 

Dr.  Gregory  J.  Miller  ('81  M.D.)  is  now 
ving  in  Birmingham.  Ala.,  and  is  the  medi- 
al director  of  Lakeshore  Rehabilitation 
lospilal.  After  finishing  a  rehabilitation 
ledicine  residency  at  the  University  of 
'ennsylvania.  he  and  his  wife.  Kathryn,  and 
leir  three  children  decided  to  return  to 
Latlirvn's   "home  in  the  South. "  Eating  bar- 
ecue  and  fishing  for  bass  are  important 
ctivities  in  their  lives  today. 


Robin  Radovsky  Phillips  and  William 
J.  Phillips  (see  '74),  Brooklyn,  N.\'..  note: 
"We  hacl  our  first  babv.  a  girl,  on  Oct.  12. 
1984.  Her  name  is  Laura  Antonia  Phillips, 
and  she  is  such  a  wonderful  babv  we  re  al- 
ready discussing  our  next  one.  Robin  is  still 
an  associate  at  Paul.  Weiss,  et.  al.  in  New 
York,  working  p.iiltiiiie  until  L.iura  is  1." 

Elizabeth  Munves  Sherman,  New  ^'ork 
City,  began  her  career  as  a  junior  aiialvsi  in 
the  Securities  Research  Division  of  S.iIoiikhi 
Brothers  in  New  York  and  worked  her  way 
up  to  head  the  1  elecommuiiications  and 
Technology  Croup.  In  1980.  she  moved  to 
Merrill  Lynch  to  work  in  planning  and 
analysis  in  the  area  of  consumer  marketing. 
She  is  now  vice  president  and  manager  of 
pricing  and  product  analysis.  In  this  position 
she  is  responsible  for  reviewing  prices  of  all 
company  products  such  as  service  charges  to 
consumers.  She  spends  a  lot  of  time  at 
Brown  as  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Associated  Alumni  and  is  the 
alumni  chairman  of  the  Brown  Student 
.Alumiii  Network. 

Amy  Dreifus  Stein.  New  York  City, 
writes:  "1  would  like  to  announce  my  mar- 
riage to  George  E.  Stein  on  |une  9.  1984.  at 
Shelter  Island.  N.^'.  Among  our  guests  were 
a  number  of  Brown  alumni,  including  my 
brother,  Jonathan  '8(i;  mv  sister.  Emily  '81; 
and  her  husband.  Mark  Maremont  '80. 
Ceorge  and  I  are  both  practicing  architec- 
ture in  New  \ork.  I  received  my  master  of 
architecture  degree  from  Columbia  in  1981. 
George  graduated  from  the  Cooper  Union 
Architecture  School  in  1981.  We  hope  to 
receive  our  architectural  registrations  this 
year  and  become  full-Hedged  architects." 

^^  ^~\  Paula  Condaxis  Angell  and  Rob 
y    ^^  Angell.  New  \'ork  (jitv.  were 
#     V_^iii,irried  on  Sept.  15.  1984.  in 
Marion,  Mass.  Attendants  from  Brown  were 
Marcia  Wasser,  Lynn  Steinberg,  Dick 
Dresdale,  Ira  Potter,  and  Kevin  McKone 
•80. 

David  and  Valerie  Drysdale  Bennett 
continue  to  live  and  work  in  both  Riyadh, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  New  York  City's  Upper 
West  Side,  all  too  often  finding  themselves  at 
42,000  feet  somewhere  between  the  two. 
They  hope  to  settle  into  an  easier  commute 
(say,  NYC-Borneo  or  Rabat-Short  Hills) 
sometime  before  the  10th  class  reunion. 

Dr.  Seth  Berkley  notes:  "I  am  working 
at  the  Outers  for  Disease  Control,  Atlanta, 
in  the  meningitis  and  special  pathogen 
branch.  Would  welcome  hearing  from  old 
friends  especially  if  they  are  in  the  South. " 

Peter  D.  Bopp  writes:   "1  am  working  at 
General  Foods  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  as  the 
associate  product  manager  on  General 
Foods  International  Coffees.  Received  my 
M.B.,A.  degree  from  Northwestern  in  1983." 

Elaine  Sayers  Buck.  Columbus.  Ohio, 
tells  us:  "David  and  I  are  proud  parents  of 
the  hrst  girl  to  be  born  in  the  Buck  family 
for  107  years — Charlotte  Putnam  buck, 
born  April  1. " 

Dr.  Adrienne  Muller  Cmesas  finished 
her  internal  medicine  residency  al  Columbia 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center  in  June  and 
moved  onward  to  a  cardiology  fellowship  at 


Long  Island  |cuish-Hillside  Medical  Center 
in  |ulv.   "We  li:i\e  esciped  to  the  suburbs!" 

Paul  A.  Criscuolo  lias  a  new  job:  re- 
gional technical  manager  fcjr  the  Fjslern 
Region  at  Computer  Associates  Interna- 
tional. Inc..  12.5  Jericho   luriipike.  |eiicli<), 
N.Y.  11753.  (51b)  333-b700. 

James  B.  Garvin  Imished  his  Ph.D.  in 
geological  sciences  at  Brown  ('"where  else?") 
in  May  1984.  "Now  working  on  research 
concerning  radar  remote  sensing  of  Mars. 
Venus,  and  F^arth  at  NASAs  (ioddaid  Space 
Flight  Center.  Visited  the  USSR  last  summer 
(second  time)  to  attend  the  International 
Geological  Congress  in  Moscow  and  to  ex- 
plore Ukrainian  Impact  Craters.  Still  playing 
hockey  and  watching  the  Caps."" 

Gail  Gross  is  "still  in  Brooklyn  and 
loving  New  ^'ork  City!  Currently  a  manage- 
nieiit  development  consultant  with  Merrill 
Lynch." 

Judy  Kaye  and  Bruce  Phillips,  who 
were  married  on  Sept.  Ki,  1984  (announced 
in  the  February  "85  BAM),  would  like  to 
share  the  fact  that  two  Brown  giads  had 
special  parts  in  their  wedding.   "Rabbi  Mag- 
gie Wenig  Rubenstein  olhciated  at  the  cer- 
emonv ,  and  Joyce  Hempstead  "79  sang  a 
beautiful  passage  from  Song  of  Songs.  Sorry 
we  forgot  to  include  them  in  our  earlier 
announcement!"  The  couple  lives  in 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Benjamin  (Rusty)  Magee  is  a  pianist 
and  actor  living  in  New  York  City.  He  mar- 
ried Alison  Eraser  in  August  "84.  Rusty  is  the 
musical  director  of  the  West  Bank  Cafe 
Downstairs  I  heatre.  He  will  be  seen  in 
Woody  Aliens  next  film.  Hanmi  And  Her 
Sislers. 

Belden  M.  Menkus  writes:  "In  order  to 
remove  any  pcjtential  confusicjn  caused  by 
David  Shieldss  bocjk,  Heroei  (reviewed  in 
the  March  "85  BAM),  let  me  state  that  I  am 
not  now,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  a  basketball 
player.  Instead.  1  am  a  consultant  with 
McKinsey  &  Co.  in  Cleveland.  (But  seriously, 
is  there  anybody  named  Biederman  in  the 
class  of  '78?)"" 

Dr.  Frederic  A.  Meyers  notes:   "1  am 
currently  hiiishing  the  .second  year  of  my 
internal  medicine  residency  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  In  October  of  last  year,  I  was 
inarried  to  Susan  Morand  (Cornell  "79)  here 
in  Pittsburgh.  We  will  be  moving  to  Phila- 
delphia in  June  1986,  when  1  will  start  a  fel- 
lowship in  gastroenterology  at  1  emple  Uni- 
versity." 

Roger  A.  Ranz,  Kenner,  La.,  has 
moved  into  a  business  planning  position  with 
Exxon  C!orporation  in  New  Orleans. 

Parker  W.  Silzer.  Bedford,  N.Y.,  re- 
ports:  "Since  leaving  Providence.  Ive  had 
my  fingers  in  many  pies.  Helped  to  start  two 
small  companies:  the  famous  Carolina  Area 
Friends  of  Folk,  Bluegrass  &:  Blues,  and  the 
not-so-lamous  Universal  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing. Inc.  Having  run  those  into  the 
ground.  I  decided  to  get  an  M.B.A.  at  Co- 
lumbia in  order  to  develop  the  skills  neces- 
sary to  run  even  bigger  companies  into  the 
ground."" 

Earl  D.  Varney  writes:   "My  hance's 
name  is  Mina  Lyiine  Hale  of  Wallingford. 
Pa.  She  works  in  a  public  school  system  with       53 


emotionally  disturbed  and  learning  disabled 
children  (K-8lh  grade)  and  still  has  enough 
emotional  energy  to  re-energize  an  olten 
battle-wearv  consultant.  Now.  Ihdl's  wonder- 
ful!" 

Stephen  P.  Zeldes  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  finance  at  the  Wharton  .School  of 
the  Univcisity  (jf  I'ennsvlvania. 

^^  /^Johanna  A.  Bergmans  writes  that 
/    \^lasl  \ear  she  moved  to  Fairfield 
f      %_/(;oinitv.  (k)nn.,  "where  I  now 
work  as  a  marketing  consultant  lor  General 
Electric,  1  still  keep  in  touch  with  quite  a  few 
classmates." 

Dr.  Lars  Erickson  is  finishing  his  in- 
ternship in  pediatrics  at  the  Universilv  of 
California-San  Francisco.  "Will  be  continu- 
ing for  two  more  years.  I've  moved — my  new 
address:  1040  Ashbury  St.  #4,  San  Francisco 
94117.  (415)  759-9085." 

David  and  Ann  Morris  Hart  write: 
"We're  expecting  our  first  ijabv  at  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  so  by  the  time  this  is  printed 
john/Alison  will  be  busy  teaching  us  how  to 
be  acceptable  parents.  Once  the  baby  is  born 
we'll  be  home  most  of  the  time,  so  let  us 
know  if  you're  conung  to  the  Tampa  Bay 
area.  Contact  us  at  1  IS  Mission  Hills  Ave., 
Temple  Terrace,  Fla.  33617.  (813)  985- 
2673." 

Vaughan  Johnson,  Jr.,  is  a  graduate 
student  and  leaching  fellow  in  the  computer 
science  department  at  Stanford  University. 
"Busy,  busy." 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Langan,  University  City, 
Mo.,  "has  completed  pediatric  neurology 
training  and  is  involved  in  basic  research. 
Expecting  second  child;  have  2-year-old  girl 
named  Fmilv." 

Lorenzo  Majno  leports:  "On  Sept.  22, 
1984,  I  married  Mary  Lee  Fleming  (Bill's  '80 
sister)  on  Martha's  Vineyard.  She  is  now  a 
contract  engineer  at  GE  in  Lynn.  Mass.,  and 
I  am  assistant  product  manager  of  servohy- 
draulic  and  resonant  systems  at  Instron 
Corporation  in  C^anton,  Mass.  We  live  in 
Sudbury  in  a  Cape  C^od  which  we  are  work- 
ing very  hard  to  restore.  In  1983,  after  two 
years  as  Novice  and  Junior,  I  reached  Ex- 
pert ranking  of  AAMRR  Motorcycle  Road- 
racing  Club,  and  won  the  Production  and 
Modihed  Production  600cc  t'hampionships. 
Only  two  trips  to  the  hospital  and  ten  weeks 
in  a  cast  over  three  years!  Hello  to  Sigs,  call 
when  vou're  in  Boston — 443-4552. " 

Mary  Mazzocco  notes:  "1  recently 
moved  to  Boulder,  Colo.,  from  Washington, 
D.C.  In  the  fall  I'll  be  moving  on  to  U.C:.- 
Berkelev  to  begin  studying  for  my  master's 
in  jomnalism.  I'd  love  to  hear  from  any  ol 
you  hipsters  I've  lost  track  ol — especiallv  Joe 
Guitron  " 

Dr.  Robert  Shpiner  ('84  M.D.).  Los 
Angeles,  savs,   "Hello,  anyone  remember 
me?  I  finished  mv  internship  in  June.  Am 
engagefl  to  lie  married  in  November. " 

Harriet  Silverstein,  Strasbourg, 
France,  bad  her  paintings  and  drawings 
exhiliiled  al  the  Priniavera  Gallery  in  Hunt- 
ington, N.^'.,  in  May  and  June. 

Marianne  Tracy,  Pn)viden<  e,  has  been 
named  assistant  vice  president  ol  personal 
54     investntcnt  management  of  the  trust  de- 


partment at  Hospital  Trust  National  B.uik. 
She  is  on  the  board  of  the  Nickerson  Com- 
munity Center  and  is  a  nienibcr  of  the 
Providence  .Societv  of  Financial  .'Knalvsls. 

Stephen  Ziobrowski  writes:   ".Alter 
graduating,  I  married  Anne-Marie  Morin. 
We  are  living  in  Ciambridge,  Mass.  I  am  a  tax 
lawyer  with  a  Boston  firm,  and  Anne  is  a 
student  at  Franiinghain  Slate  College.  I  am 
still  waiting  lor  the  Red  Sox  to  win  the  Big 
One." 

/~\    /~\  Patricia  S.  Andrews  received  an 
N^  I     Im.B.A.  from  the  University  of 
V_/  V-/ Michigan  in  May  and  expected  to 
be  working  in  a  New  York  Caty  bank  by  late 
summer. 

Aliki  Barnstone  ('83  A.M.)  is  a  gradu- 
ate sludeiu  in  the  Faiglish  Ph.D.  program  at 
the  University  ol  Calilornia,  Berkeley.  "I  live 
ill  San  Francisco  at  3591  F^ightcenth  .St."" 

Richard  B.  Brissenden,  Eugene,  Oreg., 
graduated  in  May  '84  Irorn  the  University  of 
Virginia  Law  .School.  He  was  married  to 
Diane  Beth  Lang,  fellow  classmate  at  UVA, 
in  August  '84  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Oregon  Bar  and  working  in  a  law  firm  in 
Eugene. 

Bruce  G.  Bukiet,  Forest  Hills,  N.Y.,  was 
married  to  Gail  Besdine  on  )une  5,  1983,  a 
few  months  after  he  received  an  M.S.  in 
math  from  the  Courant  Institute  of  Mathe- 
matical Sciences  al  NYU.  On  Feb.  21,  Bruce 
and  Gail  became  parents  of  Etan  Bukiet. 
Bruce  reports  that  Ric  Kaner  was  an  usher 
at  their  wedding. 

Jeffrey  M.  Dennis.   I  oronto.  recently 
bought  his  first  home.  He  is  an  associate  with 
the  law  firm  of  Weir  &  Foulds,  P.O.  480, 
Two  First  Canadian  Place,  Toronto.  Ontario 
M5X  Ij5.  (416)  365-1110.  "Weni  to  Eric 
Michelman's  wedding  to  Linda;  James 
Grossman  w.is  also  there  " 

Mark  S.  Farnham  writes:  "My  wile, 
Jayne.  and  I  recent ly  gave  birth  to  our  first 
child,  (irace  Lynn.  I  am  the  president  of 
Sparky's  Sports.  Inc..  with  locations  in  Me- 
thuen,  Mass.,  and  Hampton.  N.H.  Jayne  and 
I  are  living  in  Andover,  Mass.  In  January  we 
look  a  trip  with  Danny  Place  and  his  wife, 
Lynn,  to  Youngslown,  Ohio,  to  attend  the 
wedding  of  Mike  Kachmer  '81  to  Lori  Lan- 
ders. Danny  is  working  lor  the  Massachu- 
setts Slate  Police  as  an  ofhcer  stationed  in 
Sturbridge.  He  and  Lynn  lecerrlly  bought  a 
house  in  Plymouth.  Mike  and  wile.  Lori,  are 
living  in  Akron,  Ohio,  where  Mike  is  work- 
ing for  Firestone  as  ;in  engineer." 

Dr.  Suzanne  Frisch  announces  her 
marriage  to  Dr .  |onathan  I.evine  (Cornell 
'81)  on  May  4.  "Many  Brown  fi  iends  at- 
tended the  wedding.  Jonathan  and  I  gradu- 
ated from  medical  .school  at  the  University 
of  Vei  rnonl  on  May  18.  We  will  be  doing  our 
residencies  in  Boston — |onathan  in  palliol- 
ogy  at  Brigham  &:  Women's,  nie  in  rehab  al 
Tufts  after  an  internship  al  Si.  Flizabelli's 
Hospital.  New  address:  106  Longwood  Ave. 
#2,  Brooklinc,  Mass.  02146." 

Steven  P.  James  notes:  "Have  moved 
from  Indiarrapolis,  where  I  was  a  marketing 
associate  for  the  pharmaceutical  division  ol 
Eli  Lilly  and  tiompany,  to  the  Cherry  Hill, 
N.J.,  area,  where  I  am  temporarily  in  a  field 


sales  posilion  with  Lilly.  Will  be  moving  back 
to  the  Indiana  liead<|uarlers  early  in  '86  or 
socjiier.  Have  reestablished  ties  with  Tim 
Walker,  who  lives  nearby." 

Jane  Krumrine  Lawson-Bell  says  that 
"after  three  years  in  Denver,  I  have  moved 
to  Philadelphia,  where  I  am  eni"c)lled  irr  the 
master  ol  architecture  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity cjl  Pennsvlvania." 

Sarah  C.  Maxtone-Graham  tells  us:  "I 
was  jusl  catchlirg  up  on  some  yet  unread 
BAM  issues  with  great  pleasure.  Here  is 
some  news  of  this  graduate:  I  have  been  liv- 
ing between  Paris  and  New  York  since  law 
school;  I  was  jirsl  adnritted  to  the  New  York 
Bar;  I  arrr  working  for  the  Commission  of 
the  European  Communilies  in  their  Conipe- 
tilion  (our  'antitrust")  Directorate  General  in 
Brussels — and  love  it!" 

Dr.  Erik  A.  Niedritis  writes:  "I  gradu- 
ated from  Stale  University  ol  New  York 
Upstate  Ccjllege  of  Medicine  in  Syracuse  this 
past  spring  with  my  M.D.  degree,  and  I  am 
rrow  doing  my  internship  and  residency  in 
internal  medicine  al  Nassau  Hospital  in 
Mineola,  L.I." 

Laura  Rinehart  Schoenbrunn  reports: 
"I'm  working  lor  Pepsi-Cola  as  a  develop- 
ment engineer  responsible  for  energy  con- 
servation and  iniplementalion  of  new  tech- 
nology. 1  expect  to  complete  my  M.B.A.  at 
NYU  in  1986,  which  Ive  been  working  to- 
ward at  night.  I  moved  to  Greenwich,  Conn., 
recently,  and  can  be  reached  iicjw  at  196 
Milbaiik  Ave.  06830." 

Bruce  E.  "Yannett,  New  York  Caty, 
graduated  Irorn  NYU  law  school  in  May  and 
began  a  one-year  clerkship  with  Judge  Ed- 
ward Weinfeld  of  (he  Southern  District  of 
New  ^'ork  in  August. 
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Marion  Abrams  and  Eric  Golin, 

Plalnyille,  Mass.,  were  married  on 
June  17.  1984.  The  ceremony  took 
place  at  the  Brown  Faculty  CMub  and  the 
wedding  parlv  included  Sarah  Golin  "85, 
Janet  Levinger.  and  Jim  Gabriel.  Many 
other  Brown  graduates  allended  the  wed- 
ding. Eric  is  sliidylng  toward  a  Ph.D.  at 
Brown,  and  Mar  ion  is  working  at  Prime 
Computer. 

Jessie  A.  Goldfarb  liiis  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  national  allorncy  with  the  Association 
of  Coirrrnunily  Organizations  lor  Reform 
Now  (ACORN).  Headcjuarlered  in  New 
Orleans,  ACORN  works  in  the  interests  of 
low-  and  inoderale-irrcome  people  on  a  va- 
riety of  consumer,  enviroiuirenlal,  housing, 
and  labor  issues. 

Robert  and  Elizabeth  Kurth,  Manassas. 
Va.,  are  the  parents  of  Margaret  Helen,      , 
born  April  28.  Bob  is  llie  manager  of  Failure 
Analysis  Engineering  for  IBM  in  Marrassas. 

Andy  McCarthy  was  married  to  Betsy 
Riggs  in  Palo  .\llo,  tialif.,  al  the  Stanford 
University  Memorial  Chapel  on  jiih  22, 
1984.  M.uiy  Blown  friends  .iilended,  .iiicl 
Jim  Handa.  Mitch  Metz,  Ellen  Finamore, 
and  Tim  Ziko  "83  were  In  the  wedding  party. 
file  couple  now  resides  in  Palo  .Alto.  Betsy 
has  been  attending  .Stanford,  and  Andy  is 
eiii|)loyecl  at  ihe  Biuik  of  America  in  -San 
Francisco. 

Mark  A.  Redline,  Reniscn,  N.Y.,  has 
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nioM-ti  ttimi  New  Orlt'aiis  lo  .illi'ini  \hv 
L'iii\t'isii\  oi  R(n  Ik'sut  Cii.uliMlc  St  ho()l  til 
Managtimiil  lliis  l.ill 

L)i    Michael  Edwin  Swirsky  (  H")  M.U.) 
began  a  rositloiuN  In  miuial  suigeiv  at 
Bavslalc  Mediial  t^oiilcr.  Spriiii^fulti,  Mass.. 
in  jiinc.  Nt'w"  addit'ss;  143   langlcwtHKl  I)i., 
Longnieadow ,  M.iss   01  KMi. 

Barry  and  Katie  McGown  Trent  an- 
nounif  the  birth  ol  Saiali  i  ranies  on  June  2 
(their  anniversary).    Dehveied  by  C.-section; 
wouldn't  VDii  know  she  was  upside  down  and 
backwardsl  Barry  is  still  working  at  Arthi- 
tetluie  rechiiolog\  Clorporalion,  a  networks 
lonsulling  brni.  I'ye  qtiit  iiiv  job  and  will 
work  at  being  a  mom  lor  a  w  hile.  We'd  wel- 
L'ome  corrcspondente  at  8779  Kiiollwood 
Dr.,  Kden  Prairie,  Minn.  5.')S44  " 

^~\  ^~X  Robert  Culin  and  Caroline  Reng 

^C     ^tsee  'iS3)  weie  married  on  Oil.  Ki. 
Vj  ^  1984,  in  Stamloid,  Conn.  Rob  is 
,\a\\  .\itlun  .Andersen  in  Oenyer.   They 
■ncouiage  friends  to  contact  them  at  1  138 
Marion  St.,  .Apt.  #9,  Denver  80218, 

David  Douglas.  Scarsdale,  N.V.,  notes: 
"This  past  year  has  been  an  eventful  one  for 
ne.  I  graduated  in  June  from  Harvaid  Law 
khool,  where  1  was  comments  editor  of  the 
Hamurd  Civil  Righls-Cnnl  Libolies  Law  Rn'U'u\ 

to-authored  and  was  chiel  editor  of  Rx  lor 
he  F.lderh  :  Legal  Rights  (and  Wiongs) 
iVithin  the  Health  Care  System,'  which  was 
jublished  in  the  spiing  issue  of  the  Ri'vii'w. 
,ast  fall,  I  got  to  experience  Blown  lioni  the 
Other  side,'  i,e,,  I  returned  to  the  L  niversity 
IS  a  teaching  associate  in  political  science 

translation:  I  TA'd  two  sections  of  Pro- 
essor  Beiser's  Poli.  Sci.  116.  (Somehow  the 
ranslation  doesn't  sound  as  glamorous.) 
Vhile  c'oriecting  exams  isn't  exactly  the  most 
hrilling  way  to  end  a  term,  it  most  delinitely 
)eats  taking  them.  This  coming  lall,  1  will  be 

orking  lor  the  New  \'ork  law  tuni  of  Ca- 
lill,  Cioiclon  and  Remdel,  and  starting  in 
iniiary  will  begin  a  position  as  a  judicial 
lerk  to  Federal  District  Judge  Leonaid 
Aexler.  Most  important  of  all.  however,  1 
ia\e  gotten  engaged  to  Lisa  Ellen  Seidell,  a 
)ilingual  special  education  teacher.  Old 
riends.  please  stay  in  touch.  F'or  now  1  can 
)e  reached  at  209  (iarth  Rd..  Scarsdale 
0583.  (914)  472-0039." 

Gwenn  Sewell  Gebhard.  New  ^'ork 

il\.  writes:  "1  married  Paul  R.  Gebhard 
see  '84)  on  Dec.  29,  1984.  We  are  both  at- 

nding  Columbia  L'niversitv  as  graduate 
ludents  in  the  .School  ol  International  and 
ubiic  .Affairs.  1  am  getting  a  joint  master's 
egrec  from  the  public  affairs  program  at 
le  School  and  from  the  School  of  Public 
lealth  (also  Columbia  University).   Ihis  is  a 
iree-vear  course  ol  study  and  1  will  hnish  in 
une  1987.  1  am  speciticallv  interested  in 
n\ironmental  health  policy  and  .science  and 

:linol()g\  polu\  in  .America." 

Michelle  C.  Ifill.  New  York  City,  tells 
s:   "On  June  6.  1  received  my  J.D,  from 
larvard  Law  School — exactly  three  years  to 
le  day  alter  graduating  from  Brown!  Alter 

king  the  New  ^'ork  bar  exam,  1  will  spend 
mie  time  traveling  and  recuperating  in 

'est  .Alrica  and  Kurope.  In  October,  1  shall 

art  my  career  as  an  attorne\  with  the  law 


111  111  ol  W  hue  ,111(1  Case." 

Michael  A.  Linder.  an  ensign  in  the 
Naw ,  1  ec  eiiiK  ret  in  iicd  from  a  sexeii- month 
deployment  to  the  Meditei  i.iiiean  Sea.  lie  is 
a  trewnieniber  aboard  the  leplenishnient 
oiler  L'.S.S.  Savaiuuih.  homeported  in  Nor- 
tolk,  V'a.  During  the  voyage,  port  visits  weie 
made  in  France,  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  Sardinia, 
and  Ciete. 

f^   (^  Laura  Dorf  reports:  "1  mariicd 
^^    ^^  Howard  Queller  on  .April  20  in 
U  \_^t;edailunsl.  L.l.  We  were  thrilled 
that  so  many  Brown  liieiuls  attended  the 
wedding  and  helped  make  it  a  labulous  cel- 
ebration. We  had  a  great  time  on  our  hon- 
eymoon, enjoying  the  sun,  sand,  and  suil  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  We  ate  now  living  in 
Greenwich  Village  and  have  plenty  of  room 
to  put  up  visitors  to  New  \'ork.  We'd  love  for 
friends  to  tiy  out  our  new  address  and 
phone  number:  300  Meicer  St.,  Apt.  30K, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003.  Phone:  (212) 
674-1688." 

Kathleen  Hughes  was  married  to  Wil- 
liam F.  Giiffin  on  Feb.  15  in  Ports  o'  Call 
(;hapel.  San  Pedro,  Calif.  The  couple  is  liv- 
ing in  Long  Beach,  C^alil.,  where  she  is 
employed  at  St.  Mary  Medical  Center,  and 
he  is  with  Woodiull  Comniimitv  Hospital. 

Jacqueline  M.  Levasseur  and  Stephen 
M.  McGarry,  Binghamton.  N.\'.,  were  mar- 
ried on  May  11  at  the  Cathedral  of  Saints 
Peter  and  Paul,  Providence.  Ann  Robinson 
and  Roger  Hornbergher  were  members  ol 
the  wedding  party.  "Having  brought  our 
courtship  to  a  joyful  conclusion,  we  flew  to 
Paris  for  lelaxing  strolls  in  the  Tuileries 
Gardens  " 

Toni  Lipscomb  spent  some  time  after 
graduation  traveling  around  the  United 
States  and  Brazil.  She  then  took  a  job  at  the 
Chemical  Bank  in  New  York  and  entered  its 
credit  training  prcjgram.  She  is  now  head  of 
the  bank's  credit  department,  where  her 
responsibilities  include  analyzing  loan  re- 
quests fiom  medium-sized  c(jmpanies.  .She 
has  also  worked  as  a  volunteer  in  Women's 
World  Banking,  a  non-profit  organization 
that  provides  funds  to  small-businesswomen 
in  sixteen  countries. 

Eric  W.  Lutz  has  been  named  an  assis- 
tant treasurer  of  National  Westminster  Bank 
US.A.  He  was  a  loan  ofhcei  in  NaiWest 
USA's  Regional  Group,  having  joined  the 
bank  in  1983  as  a  credit  analyst  and  com- 
pleted its  loan  ofhcer  development  piogi  am 
in  1984.  He  lives  in  Upper  Montclair,  N.|. 

Anne  O'Duffy  is  in  medical  school  at 
the  National  L'nneisitvol  Ireland  in  Dublin. 

Caroline  Reng  and  Robert  Culin  (see 
'82)  were  married  on  Oct.  13,  1984,  in 
Stamford,  Conn.  The  wedding  party  in- 
cluded li\e  additional  Brown  alumni:  maid 
ol  honor  Cindy  Paradies,  bridesmaids  Gwen 
Tarbox  and  Brenda  Balon.  best  man  Dick 
Rento  '82,  and  usher  Tom  Archie  '82.  Caro- 
line IS  with  First  Interstate  Bank,  Denver, 
and  they  encourage  friends  to  contact  them 
at  1158  Marion  St..  Apt.  #9.  Denver  80218. 
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Betsy  Barta.  Worcester,  Mass., 
writes:   "lo  ,ill  toriner  oarswomen: 
Be  in  touch!  Call  me  at  (617) 


791-2833  lo  be  added  lo  llie  iii.iilmg  lisl  ,ind 
lets  help  the  women  out!  (Otiiei   Iriends 
welcome  lo  call  also!) " 

Pamela  M.  Boylan  is  working  as  an 
account  (ooidiii.iloi  at  Scali,  Mitiabe,  .Sloves 
Advertising  Agency  in  New  \  oi  k  and  living 
In  Manhattan  with  a  Duke  aliniinus  and  two 
Hollins  College  alumnae.  "1  see  Blown 
friends  a  lot — it  seems  as  if  hall  the  class  of 
'84  is  in  New  York.  Life  in  the  city  is  great, 
btit  1  do  miss  Brown  occasionally.  My  ad- 
dress: 320  Fast  91st  St.,  Apt.  I  RE.  New 
York  10028.  (212)  334-0729." 

Derrick  Burns  reports:   ".After  making 
up  for  the  semester  1  took  off — hence  grad- 
uating in  December  1984 — I'm  finally  leav- 
ing Providence  to  begin  working  lor  Ciold- 
man  Sachs  &  Co.  in  New  York  City.  I'm  a 
lew  months  behind  the  pace  but  I  am  anx- 
ious to  reunite  with  the  Brown  '84  N^'C 
contingent.  Currently  1  am  living  in  Long 
Island  with  my  parents.  To  reach  me,  look 
up  Charles  F.  Burns  in  Rockville  Centre, 
N.'*'." 

Paul  R.  Gebhard  married  Gwenn  Se- 
well (see  '82)  on  Dec.  29.  1984.  ""We  are  both 
attending  Columbia  University  as  graduate 
students  in  the  School  ol  liilernational  and 
Public  .Allairs.  Paul  is  in  the  International 
Affairs  program,  and  his  area  specialty  is 
F^astern  F.urope  and  his  functional  specialty, 
security  studies.  This  is  a  two-year  program, 
and  he  will  receive  a  master's  in  internation- 
al affairs  in  [une  '86. "  Thev  live  in  New 
\'ork  City. 

Mike  Lehmann  notes:  "Now  that  my 
tumultuous  and  traumatic  first  year  of  law 
school  at  Columbia  is  almost  behind  me,  1 
have  set  my  sights  on  doing  things  other 
than  reading  law  books — such  as  getting 
involved  with  NASP.  1  expect  to  be  in  the 
Big  Apple  lor  quite  some  time,  and  1  bet 
there's  a  big  need  for  this  sort  of  stuff  in  the 
city,  whence  comelh  many  lutiiie  Brunoni- 
ans," 

/^    1*^  Patrick  M.  Vivier,  t!umberlancl, 
^C    r\R.I.,  has  been  named  the  recipient 
V_y  \J {A  the  22nd  annual  Harry  L. 
tiardner  .Awaid  presented  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Lung  .Association.  The  $700  scholar- 
ship is  given  in  honor  of  Mr.  (iaidner,  who 
was  a  director  of  the  association  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  who  had  a  strong  inteiest  in 
helping  young  people  advance  in  their 
medical  studies  anci  caieers.  Patrick  plans  to 
enter  the  Brown/Dartmouth  medical  pro- 
gram this  lall. 

r~^    ^Katharine  O'Brien  '39  Ph  D., 

I  ^^I'c inland,  M.ime,  who  lectured  in 

V—-'  k^^inatheniatics  at  Brown  in  live 
Naticjiial  Science  Foundation  Institutes  in 
the  1960s,  was  a  recipient  of  the  1985  De- 
borah Morton  Award  of  Weslbrook  College 
at  its  commencement  exercises  in  May.   1  he 
award  is  made  to  Maine  women   "who  have 
achieved  distinction  for  their  civic,  humani- 
tarian, or  cultural  leadership,  or  lor  their 
notable  success  in  their  piofessions. "  She  was 
honored  for  her  career  in  math  teacfiing 
and  for  her  poetry.  She  leceived  an  honoi- 
aiy  degree  of  doctor  of  science  in  education 
from  the  University  nl  Maine  in  1900  and  a      55 


doctor  of  humane  letters  degree  Irom  Bow- 
doin  C^ollege  in  1965. 

Paul  T.  Mielke  '46  Sc.M.,  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Wabash  College  in  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.,  has  retired  after  thirty-one 
years  of  teaching.  He  began  teaching  at 
Wabash  in  1946,  serving  fifteen  years  as 
head  of  the  mathematics  department  and 
founding  the  college  computer  laboratory.  A 
member  of  the  Mathematical  Association  of 
America  for  thirty-.scven  years,  he  has 
served  it  in  several  executive  positions  and 
has  been  associate  editor  for  its  Amfrican 
Malhemalical  Mnnthh.  An  avid  photographer, 
he  plans  to  begin  a  photographic  portrait  of 
Wabash  as  his  first  retirement  project.  He 
and  his  wife,  Maiy  Louise  Denney  Mielke, 
have  three  children:  Paul,  of  San  Jose, 
Clalif.;  Margerv  Ann  Roberts,  Tampa.  Fla.; 
and  Kalhryn  |anet,  Berkeley,  C^alif. 

Glendon  E.  Collins  '53  Sc.M.  has  le- 
ceived  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Distinguished  Service  award  for  his  out- 
standing accomplishments  during  twenty- 
seven  years  with  the  Arizona  Bureau  of 
Land  Manageirient.  He  is  former  deputy 
state  director  of  operations  for  the  bureau. 
The  award  is  one  of  the  highest  commenda- 
tions an  employee  can  receive  fioni  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  He  is  now  the  federal 
exchange  administiator  for  the  State  Land 
Department.  He  and  his  wile,  Marion,  live  in 
Phoenix. 

Sidney  Louis  Beck  '<iO  Ph.D.,  professor 
of  biology  at  Wheaton  (College  (Massachu- 
setts) since  1969,  has  become  chairman  of 
the  biology  department  at  Ball  State  L'ni- 
versity.  A  research  geneticist,  he  has  had 
nuinerous  giants  and  has  documented  his 
extensive  research  about  various  drugs  and 
chemicals  affecting  prenatal  and  postnatal 
skeletal  development  in  scholarly  journals, 
books,  and  lectures.  A  consultant  in  teratol- 
ogy for  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
pediatrics  department,  he  was  a  senior  fel- 
low in  pathology  at  the  LIniversity  of  Wash- 
ington School  of  Medicine  and,  earlier,  a 
biologist  with  the  LLS.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  He  has  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toledo  and  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Richard  B.  Parker  '(>.S  A.M.  has  joined 
the  "expan<ling  department"  of  Cioldstein  & 
Manello,  a  Boston-based  law  firm  with 
offices  in  \'oik,  Maine,  and  Burlington,  Vt. 
Richard  has  served  as  a  Fulbrigfit  lecturer  at 
Fohoku  University  Faculty  of  Law  in  Sendai, 
Japan,  and  as  a  resident  U.S.  law  consultant 
for  Lee  &  Ko,  attorneys  at  law  in  Seoul. 
Korea.  This  fall,  he  will  be  joining  the  law 
faculty  of  O.saka  LIniversity  in  Japan  for  a 
year  as  a  visiting  professor.  His  law  fnm 
appointment  is  pai  t  of  a  long-range  plan 
that  Coldstein  &  Manello  is  implementing  to 
develop  its  lies  with  East  Asia. 

George  W.  McDaniel  '72  MAI.  has 
taken  a  new  position  as  director  of  educa- 
tion, inter|)retation,  and  public  programs  at 
the  Atlanta  Historical  Society.   I'lie  godfa- 
ther of  his  son,  George  11    McDaniel,  is  John 
Pearce,  husband  of  Alix  Sommer  Pearce  '?'_' 
M.A.T. 

John  Stewart  '72  A.M.,  Fianklinl,  Wc-sl 
56      (.erm.uiy,  is  an  opera  singer  and  tenoi  in  the 


Handel  Festival  Oixhestra  and  Ghorus  that 
performed  at  the  Kennedy  Center  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  in  Match.  A  leviewer  wrote: 
"And  when  tenor  |ohn  Stewart  sends  forth 
his  silken  tones,  one  revels  not  only  in  his 
technical  gills  but  in  his  ability  to  tell  stories 
through  songs  " 

John  M.  Roderick  '74  Ph.D.  is  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  Fnglish  and  communica- 
tion at  the  University  of  Ilartlbid.   'I  have 
just  recently  been  named  a  recipient  of  a 
Vincent  B.  Coffin  grant  by  the  university  for 
original  research  in  progress.   Phis  past  win- 
ter, I  was  named  New  F^ngland  Poet  of  the 
^'ear  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  New 
England  Association  for  Teachers  of  Eng- 
lish. I  he  contest  was  open  to  state  finalists 
selected  from  each  of  the  New  England 
states  at  the  convention,  which  was  held  in 
Providence  this  year.  I  continue  to  read  the 
BAM  with  great  interest.  As  always,  your 
coverage  is  penetrating  and  thorough  and 
reminds  me  of  the  vibranl  place  Brown  is." 

Anthony  Gregg  Roeber  '74  A.M., 
Appleton,  Wis.,  has  been  awarded  one  cjf 
nine  Legal  History  Fellowships  fiom  the 
American  Bar  Foundation  in  1985-86.  An 
assistant  professor  of  history  at  Lawrence 
University,  he  is  researching  Germans  who 
immigrated  to  .'\merica  between  1727  and 
the  revolution  and  their  responses  to  the 
American  Revolution  in  terms  of  their  legal, 
ideological,  and  religious  German  back- 
grounds 

Kenneth  J.  Relihan  '75  M.A.I  .  is  the 
newly  inaugurated  Louise  Harkness  Ingalls 
Teacher  of  History  at  the  Wcstover  Schcjol 
in  Middlebury,  Conn.  He  lives  at  the  school 
with  his  wife,  Lenore,  and  tfieir  son,  Ter- 
ence, age  2  1/2. 

Tzvee  Zahavy  '76  Ph.D.,  associate  pio- 
fessor  of  ancient  Near  Eastern  and  Jewish 
studies  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  in 
Minneapolis,  has  been  named  Ccjllege  of 
Liberal  Arts  Distinguished   I'eacher  for 
1985.  He  has  taught  at  the  university  lor 
nine  years.  .\  labbi  oiclained  at  Yeshiva 
LIniversity,  he  is  the  author  of  several  books 
and  articles  including  Tlw  Tiarlilions  of  Eh'd- 
zfii  Ben  Aziinah.  F^acli  year,  he  teaches  more 
than  200  students  in  three  advanced  Hebiew 
couises  and  three  or  more  additional  coins- 
es  on  Jewish  history  and  religion.  He  was 
cited  in  the  awaicl  for  his  emphasis  on  active 
learning,  the  overall  excellence  of  his  cours- 
es, and  his  accessibility  to  students  on  and 
off  campus. 

Vincent  Pascucci  '79  Ph.D.,  a  classics 
and  Italian  instiiiclor  .it  Phillips  Academy  in 
Andover,  Mass.,  was  one  oi  two  high  school 
teachers  to  receive  honorary  doc  torales  from 
tieoigetown  University  at  its  commence- 
ment on  May  26.  In  a  tradition  begun  in 
1979,  (Georgetown  students  nominate  two 
teacheis  "who  best  fulfill  the  criteria  of  ex- 
cellence in  teaching  and  concern  lor  the  lives 
of  the  students."  Vincent,  who  has  taught  at 
Andover  since  19()4,  served  as  chairman  of 
the  languages  division  Irom  1977  to  1983. 

Bassey  I.  Ekanem  '81  Sc.M.  writes:   "On 
graduating  Irom  Brown,  I  spent  three 
nionihs  visiting  Fast  Africa.  I  then  returned 
to  New  Orleans,  where  I  lived  till  December 
1984.  While  there,  i  taught  statistics  at  Xa- 


vier  LIniversity  and  then  took  a  job  with  the 
informatic^n  systems  unit  of  the  Public 
Health  Statistics  Office.  My  duties  included 
systems  design,  development,  and  data  base 
management.  In  January.  I  moved  to  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  as  a  staff  consultant  with  the 
Orkand  Corporation  (Information  Systems 
Division).  My  clients  include,  among  others, 
the  EPA  and  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministiation — an  agency  of  DOF^.  I  am  en- 
joying my  work  thoioughly  as  it  allows  for  a 
mix  of  my  geolcjgic  intuition  with  computer 
applicatitjns  know-how.  My  Lincoln  Field 
colleagues  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  can 
leach  me  at  (301)  585-8480  or  at  575  Thayer 
Ave.  (#403),  .Silver  Spring,  Md.  20910." 
Aliki  Barnstone  '83  A.M.  (see  80). 


MD 


Louis  F.  Martin  '76  M.D. 

(see  '73). 

Roger  Maxfield  77  MD. 


(see  '74). 

Franklin  H.  Zimmerman  '80  MD.  (see 
•76). 

Gregory  J.  Miller  '81  MD.  (see  77). 

Thomas  W.Jean  '82  M.D.  was  married 
to  Maureen  I  .  McDonald  in  Fall  River, 
Mass.  She  is  a  registered  nurse  at  Rhode  Is- 
land Hospital,  and  he  has  joined  Rhode  Is- 
land Group  Health  as  a  practicing  internist. 
They  live  in  Providence. 

Rita  A.  Manfredi  '83  M.D.,  a  Navy 
lieutenant,  recently  completed  naval  flight 
surgeon  training  conducted  at  the  Naval 
Aerospace  Medical  Institute,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
During  the  six-month  training,  she  received 
aviation  officer  indoctrination  and  clinical 
training  in  aviation  medicine.  She  also  re- 
ceived eight  weeks  of  primary  flight  training. 

Alessandro  Papa  '84  M.D.  married  Dr. 
Gwynelh  A.  Granlon  in  Northford,  Conn. 
Both  ate  graduates  of  Providence  College 
and  are  residents  in  internal  medicine  at 
Danbury  Hospil.il  in  Daubury.  Conn. 

Robert  Shpiner  84  M.D.  (see   79). 

Michael  Edwin  Swirsky  '85  M.D.  (see 
'81). 


OBITUARIES 


Luke  Augustus  Woodbury    17,  Rox 

boro,  N.C..  a  salesman  and  former  employee 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insuiance  Ccjmpa- 
ny;  Sept.  26,  1983.  Survivors  include  two 
daughters  and  a  son,  Richard,  816  Shannoi 
Rd.,  Asheboro,  N.C.  27303. 

Dr.  Frederic  William  Lathrop   19. 

Mantoloking.  N.).,  a  retired  pediatrician  in 
New  Jersey:  April  2.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  Medical  .School  in  1924,  and  was 
former  slate  chairman  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  as  well  as  president  Oi 
the  Plainfield  (N.J.)  Board  of  Healtfi.  Durinj 
World  War  II,  he  was  an  examining  physi- 


» 


u.iii  lot  .Selective  Servue.  Delta  L'psiloti. 
Survivot.s  iiiilude  his  wife,  Riilli,  P.O.  Box 
225.  M.itmildkitti;  l),HT:iS.  and  ilirce  sons.  He 
was  ihe  soti  ol  William  G.  Lathrop  I8.H!I. 

Ralph  Hubbard  Watkins    19,  Roilies- 
ler,  \.\  .;  \ci\.  2\>.  I'.KSO.  SiiiAixots  include 
his  wile.  Heleti,  \2i  Billiiinte  l)i.,  Rochester 
14617. 

Richard  Henry  Coolidge  '2\.  .Sun  C.itv, 
.Ariz.,  superintendent  ol  agents  at  the  .\etna 
Casually  &  Surety  C^ompain  in  Phoenix; 
Dec.  2.i,  1982.  Phi  C'.ainina  Delta.  Surviving 
are  four  sons,  including  Richard  B,  515  East 
Caribbean  Ln.,  Sun  C;ity  85022. 

James  Harold  Campbell  '22,  .Aurora, 
Colo.;  Nov.  11,  19S4.  Phi  Kappa  Psi.  Suivi- 
vors  include  his  wile.  .Aulunin,  493  Fairplay 
St..  .Apt.  A.  .Auroi-a  80011. 

Lloyd  Price  McAllister  '22.  Ocean 
City,  N.).,  retired  vice  piesident  of  engi- 
neering and  planning  with  the  Lukens  Steel 
Company  in  Coatesville,  Pa.;  May  3.  Kappa 
Sigma.  Survivors  include  his  daughter.  Mrs. 
John  D.  Robeson.  Jr.,  7931  School  House 
Ln..  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45242. 

Hope  Burgess  Wilson  '22,  Warwick, 
R.I.;  May  27.  A  former  member  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  she  was 
the  wife  of  the  late  J.  Walter  Wilson  '18, 
Flank  L.  Day  Piolessor  ol  Biology  at  Brown. 
Survivois  include  her  daughter.  Margaret 
Wilson  Weed  '44,  4817  Mount  (;aywas  Dr., 
San  Diego,  t^alil.  92117.  Her  father  was 
Carleton  A.  Burgess  1897. 

George  Joseph  Maynard  '23,  Meriden, 
iConn..  a  retired  sales  promoticjn  executive 
with  Tetley  Tea  Company;  April  17.  Lamb- 
da Chi  .Alpha.  Survivois  include  his  daugh- 
ter, Sue  NIarkowski,  85  Old  Stagecoach  Rd., 
Meriden  06450. 

Esther  Fritz  Golden  '24.  West  Yar- 
mouth, Mass..  retired  dial  administrator  with 

he  New  England   I  elephone  Company  in 
Piovidence:  July  1 .  She  was  a  member  cjf  the 
Cape  Cod  Chapter  of  the  Telephc^ne  Pio- 
neers of  America.  Surviving  is  her  husband, 

Thomas,  2  First  Rd.,  West  Yarmouth  02673. 

Margaret  Mary  Banigan  '25.  Bonds- 
iille,  Mass.,  former  probation  caseworker  in 
he  courts  of  the  Caty  of  New  \'ork;  Jan.  25. 
She  received  an  M.A.  from  Boston  College 
n  1928  and  taught  English  at  Worcester 
Mass.)  State  College  for  many  years.  Survi- 
.ors  include  her  niece,  Madeline  Fitzgerald, 
Bondsville  (110(19.  Her  biother  was  the  late 
Edward  W.  Banigan  '20. 

George  Allan  Smock  '26,  .Asbury  Park, 
\'.J.;  Feb.  14.  Siuvivors  include  his  daugh- 
er,  Mary  Smock,  410  Deal  Lake  Drive  #A-5, 
Vsburv  Park  07712. 

Lawrence  Rill  Schumann  '27,  Bostcjn, 
)resident  of  the  Star  Brush  Manufacturing 
Company,  Bcjston;  Jan.  19,  1975.  Mr.  Schu- 
nann  was  interested  in  art  and  had  a  repu- 


tation lor  .issistmg  uniecogm/ed  ailisls.  He 
founded  an  ait  centei  in  the  \'irgin  Islands. 
Survivors  include  his  wile,  Edith,  330  Bea- 
con St.,  Boston  021  l(i. 

Augustus  Woodbury  Calder,  Jr.  '28, 
Cumberland,  R.I..  retired  treasurer  and 
co-owner  of  the  Fairmount  Foundry  C^om- 
panv  in  Woonsockct;  May  19.  Mr.  C^alder 
worked  in  the  loundry  divisions  of  the  New 
England  Butt  Company  and  the  Builders 
Iron  Foundry.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Flistorical  Society  and  the 
Rhode  Island  (Genealogical  Society  as  well  as 
the  New  England  C^hapter  of  the  American 
Foundrymen's  Society  and  the  Providence 
section  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers.  He  was  treasurer  of  his  class. 
Psi  L'psilon.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Bar- 
bara, 86  Boardman  Ave.,  Cumberland 
02864.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  August 
W.  Calder  1 89 1 

Sanford  Saul  Friedman  '28,  Washing- 
ton, D.t'.,  lormei  n.itional  sales  manager 
with  Reefer-Caller,  Inc.,  in  New  Jersey;  Jan. 
4.  Mr.  Friedman  served  as  a  major  in  the 
Army  Air  FOices  during  World  War  II. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dorothy,  3849 
Garrison  St.  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20016, 
and  a  daughter,  Lisa  Friedman  '69.  He  was 
the  Iji  cither  of  Warren  Freeman  '21. 

Edward  Edgerton  Hart  '28.  Evanston, 
111.,  retired  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Illinois  Manulaclurers  Association;  Nov,  9, 
1984.  Sigma  C:hi.  Survivors  include  his  son, 
Bosworth.  6610  North  Sheridan  Rd..  Chica- 
go. He  was  the  brother  ol  Donald  B,  Hart 
'28. 

R.  Frances  Linden  '28,  Pawtucket,  R.I., 
Rhode  Island's  first  prolessional  social 
worker  in  mental  retardation;  May  26.  Fam- 
ily illness  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  at- 
tend medical  school,  so  instead  Miss  Linden 
became  a  medical  technician,  and  later 
studied  social  work  at  Boston  University. 
Ahead  of  her  lime  in  many  respects,  she 
oppcjsed  institutionalizing  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  advocated  their  integration  into 
community  and  working  life.  She  held  a 
variety  of  posts,  and  was  a  medical-social 
case  work  supervisor  for  the  Rhode  Island 
Department  ol  Mental  Health,  Retardation 
&  Hospitals  when  she  retired.  In  1972,  she 
received  an  award  Irom  the  John  E.  Fogarty 
Foundation  for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  at 
Providence  College.  There  are  no  immediate 
survivors. 

Ella  Faulds  Casey  '29,  .Scottsville,  N.Y., 
retired  chairm.in  ol  the  mathematics  de- 
partment at  Wheatland-Chili  High  School  in 
Scottsville;  May  2.  She  earned  her  Ed.M.  at 
the  University  of  Rochester  in  1941,  and  was 
the  bequests  and  trusts  chairman  for  the 
women  of  '29.  Survivors  include  her  broth- 
er, John  Faulds,  77  Kennedy  Rd.,  Manches- 
ter, C:onn.  06040.  She  was  the  sister  of  Mu- 
riel Faulds  Bouley  "45. 

John  Herman  Dierkes  '29,  Los  Ange- 
les, a  former  overseas  stafT  member,  C:lub 


Opei.itioii  Division,  with  the  .Aineiic.iii  Red 
Cross;  in  1975.  .Survivors  include  his  wife, 
CAnlhia,  719  San  Lorenzo  St.,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  90402. 

Irving  Hodgson  Friar  '29.  Fall  River, 
Ma.ss.;  June  9.  He  li.id  been  .m  engineer  with 
the  New  Engkuid  Power  Construction 
Company.  Survivors  include  a  son,  |ames, 
16  Thescrent,  .Short  Hills,  N.J.  07078. 

Annette  Sheridan  Rounds  '29,  Red 
Bank,  N.).,  retired  libiarian  at  Far  Brook 
School  in  Short  Hills,  NJ.;  May  15,  1984. 
She  was  active  in  many  volunteer  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Ignited  Farm  Workers 
nicjveinent.  .Survivors  include  her  husband, 
Philip,  #H5  40  Riverside  Ave.,  Red  Bank 
07701. 

Asa  Burton  Cooley,  Jr.  '31.  Albucjuei- 
que,  N.M..  retired  sales  manager-specialties 
division  with  Globe  Union,  Inc..  in  Milwau- 
kee; Feb.  12,  1984.  He  was  a  captain  in  the 
Army  Air  FOrces  during  World  War  II.  Zeta 
Psi.  Survivors  include  his  wile,  Patricia,  8807 
Chambers  PI.,  Albuquerque  871 1 1. 

Wendell  Burton  Barnes  '32,  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif,  head  of  the  federal  Small 
Business  .Administration  under  President 
Eisenhower;  June  II.  Mr.  Barnes  earned  his 
law  degree  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1935.  He  was  a  native  of  Oklahoma,  a  law- 
yer, and  had  been  a  member  of  the  state's 
House  of  Representatives  when  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower selected  him  in  1953  tcj  head  the  new 
federal  agency.  His  agency  loaned  more 
than  $40  million  to  help  small  businesses 
develop  during  his  tenuie.  In  1964.  he  came 
to  San  Francisco  to  head  the  Western  Wood 
Prcjducts  Association.  He  was  an  emeritus 
trustee  of  Brown.  Psi  LIpsilon.  He  leaves 
four  children,  including  Wendell  B.  Barnes, 
Jr.  '61,  1 1724  NE  Clisan  St.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
97230. 

James  Bruce  Gafill,  Jr.  '32,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  an  executive  with  Cafill  Oil 
Company  in  South  Bend;  June  15,  1974.  Psi 
Upsilon.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ruth, 
2810  Marine,  South  Bend  46614. 

Max  Israel  Millman  '32,  '37  A.M.,  East 
Providence,  R.I..  principal  of  Mount  Plea- 
sant High  School  in  Providence  until  retiring 
in  1977;  May  23.  A  teacher  for  many  years, 
he  was  also  principal  of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry 
Junior  High  and  Nathan  Bishop  Junior 
High.  He  was  a  religion  teacher  at  Temple 
Beth  El  for  forty  years  and  was  a  member  of 
the  )ewish  F'ederation  of  Rhode  Island  as 
well  as  a  past  co-chairman  of  the  retired 
executives  division.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Mollie,  25  Arthur  Ave.,  Four  Seasons 
East,  .Apt.  3,  East  Providence  02914,  and  two 
daughters. 

Byron  Henry  Abedon  '36,  Providence, 
an  engineer  with  the  Hilsinger  Corporation, 
in  Plainville,  Mass.;  June  24.  For  twenty-five 
years,  he  was  vice  piesident  in  charge  of 
research  and  development  for,  and  a 
founder  of,  F^ngineering  Products  and  .Spe-       57 


cialties,  Inc.,  of  Pawtucket,  R.I.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Edith,  184  Chace  Ave., 
Providence  02906,  a  daughter,  and  a  son. 

Richard  Gordon  Ferris  '36,  Saugus, 
Mass.,  a  production  supervisor  at  the  Merri- 
mac  Valley  Works  of  Western  Electric;  Feb. 
1 1.  During  World  War  II,  Mr.  Ferris  worked 
at  the  General  Electric  River  Works,  Lynn, 
Mass.,  as  materials  manager.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife.  Pearl,  65  Great  Woods  Rd., 
Saugus,  Mass.  01906. 

James  Herbert  Harrison  '36,  Provi- 
dence, a  machinist  for  the  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Manufacturing  Company  in  Providence  for 
thirty-seven  years;  June  28.  He  was  a  World 
War  II  Army  veteran.  He  leaves  a  sister, 
Annis  S.  Sacs,  879  Main  Ave.,  Warwick,  R.I., 
and  a  brother. 

John  Fielding  McGee  '36,  Lakewood, 
N.J.,  retired  plant  manager  with  the  Ameri- 
can Can  Company  in  Connecticut;  May  18, 
1975.  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Lillian,  1()98A  Argyll  Cir.,  Lake- 
wood  08701. 

Anne  Shaw  Ortoleva  '36,  Providence; 
June  12.  She  was  the  widow  of  Rep.  Joseph 
V.  Ortoleva  '41.  Survivors  include  her  aunt, 
Alice  Eddy,  189  South  Main  St.,  Coventry, 
R.I.  02816. 

Charles  Theodore  Gaffney  '38,  Naples, 
Fla.,  retired  vice  president  of  the  New  York 
Twist  Drill  Corporation  in  Melville,  N.Y.; 
Feb.  13.  He  worked  closely  with  the  Boys 
Club  of  America,  having  been  director  of 
the  Cheboygan,  Mich.,  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
and  Pontiac,  Mich.,  branches.  In  1948  he 
was  elected  Man  of  the  Year  by  the  Pontiac 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Surviving 
are  three  children,  including  Charlene  Pe- 
trucci,  6464  Olympus,  Waterford,  Mich. 
48095. 

James  Anderson  Swallow  '38,  Verona, 
N.J.,  a  business  administrator  with  the  New- 
ark Star  Ledger  and  formerly  with  the  Hospi- 
tal Plan  of  New  jersey;  June  7.  He  served  as 
a  captain  in  the  Army  during  World  War  II. 
Survivors  include  his  son,  Jonathan,  1038 
Barnacle  Dr.,  Manahawkin,  NJ.  08050. 

Dr.  Francis  Prue  Vose  '38,  North 
Smithfield.  R.I.,  a  physician  and  former 
president  ol  the  Rhode  Island  Heart  Asso- 
ciation; June  5.  He  graduated  from  Yale 
Medical  School  in  1942.  Survivors  include 
his  wile,  Marjorie,  740  Smilhheld  Rd.,  RFD 
2,  North  Smithheld  02895. 

Carroll  Edward  Reed  41  Ph.D.,  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  retired  head  of  the  department 
of  Germanic  languages  and  literatures  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  and  one  ol  ihe 
world's  leading  authorities  on  Pennsylvania 
German;  May  7.  He  attended  the  University 
of  Washington,  receiving  a  B.A.  in  1936  and 
an  MA.  in  1937.  During  the  war,  he  applied 
his  linguistic  abilities  as  a  cryptanalyst  lor 
U.S.  military  intelligence.  A  Fulbright  re- 
58      search  professorship  lor  1953-54  allowed 


him  to  do  research  in  Germany,  and  he  be- 
came a  full  professor  at  the  University  of 
Washington  in  1959,  also  serving  for  several 
years  as  an  associate  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  there.  In  1966  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Riverside  to  become 
chairman  of  the  department  of  German.  He 
joined  the  UMass  faculty  in  1969.  He  wrote 
Dialects  u]  American  English  and  edited  Dialed 
Adas  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  among  other 
works.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
190  Shays  St..  Amherst  01002,  and  seven 
children. 

Rex  Ramsden  Pulford  '42,  Blairsville, 
Ga.,  former  owner  of  the  Little  Skipper  Fish 
Camp  in  Florida;  April  21,  1983.  He  served 
in  the  Army  during  World  War  II  and  re- 
ceived an  M.A.  from  the  University  of  De- 
troit in  1949.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Betty,  Rt.  I,  Box  1234.  Blairsville  30512.  He 
was  the  brother  of  Dr.  Gurdon  Pulford  '45. 

Richard  Read  Thierry  '46,  Fort  Lau- 
derdale, Fla.;  Nov.  3,  1983.  Delta  Upsilon. 
Survivors  include  his  daughter,  Su/.anne 
Thierry,  2115  NE  37th  Dr.,  #225,  Fort  Lau- 
derdale 33305. 

William  Richard  Gregg,  Jr.  '49,  North 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  a  consultant  with  GSU, 
Inc.,  in  Florida,  and  former  owner  and  chef 
of  the  South  Hero  Inn  in  Vermont;  March 
31.  Mr.  Gregg  took  courses  in  hotel  and 
restaurant  management  and  was  associated 
with  a  variety  of  resorts  and  restaurants  in 
the  New  England  area.  He  served  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  II.  Surviving  are  a 
daughter  and  two  sons,  including  Garetli  S., 
560  NW  126th  St.,  North  Miami  33168. 

Robert  Lester  Portnoy  '49,  Creve 
Coeur,  Mo.;  March  5,  1983.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Lorraine,  1549  Water  Wood 
Ln.,  Creve  Coeur  63141. 

Leon  Herman  Temkin  '49,  Newton 
Centre,  Mass.,  vice  president  of  the  George 
Melhado  Company,  in  Hyde  Park,  Mass.; 
Feb.  21,  1983.  An  Army  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  he  was  a  former  vice  president  of 
Schrafft  Candy  Corporation.  Tower  Club. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Rita,  7  Avery 
Path,  Newton  02159. 

Donald  Milner  Van  Heest  '49,  Berke- 
ley Heights,  N.|.,  a  sales  representative  with 
Case  Hoyt  Packaging  Corporation  in  Union 
City,  N.J.,  and  formerly  with  F.N.  Burt 
Company;  Feb.  22.  He  served  in  the  Army 
Air  F'orce  during  World  War  II  and  was  very 
active  as  a  NASP  athletic  representative  for 
New  Jersey,  recruiting  many  student-ath- 
letes for  Brown.  Delia  Kappa  F.psilon.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  [ackie,  3  Dexter  Dr. 
North,  Basking  Ridge,  N  J.  07920,  a  son, 
and  three  daughters. 

Edwin  William  Johnson  '51,  Riverside, 
R.I.,  an  engineer  lor  Federal  Products  Cor- 
poration in  Providence;  May  27.  He  for- 
merly worked  as  an  engineer  for  C.I.  Hayes, 
Inc.  in  Cranston,  R.I.  Survivors  include  his 


wife,  Pauline,  30  Griffith  Dr.,  Riverside 
02915. 

John  Robert  Miller  '51,  Hollywood, 
Fla.,  an  employee  of  the  Piper  Aviation 
Company  and  a  pilot  who  had  flown  for 
Turk  Air  in  the  Caribbean  and  South 
America;  Feb.  6.  1984.  Mr.  Miller  graduated 
from  Arizona  State  University  and  from  the 
American  Institute  for  Foreign  Trade.  He 
completed  100  missions  as  a  fighter  pilot 
during  the  Korean  War  and  also  served  as  a 
pilot  in  the  Saudi  Arabian  Air  Force.  Beta 
Theta  Pi.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Marjo- 
rie, I017N  North  Lake  Dr.,  Hollywood 
33019,  three  daughters,  and  a  son. 

Norman  Dick  Allan,  Jr.  '53,  Port 
Washington,  NY.,  a  former  account  execu- 
tive with  Compton  Advertising  in  New  York 
City;  April  7,  1981.  He  graduated  from 
Columbia  University  School  of  Business  in 
1955.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Cynthia,  16 
Monfort  Rd.,  Port  Washington  11050. 

Dr.  Richard  Zavarine  '55,  Boston,  a 
physician  formerly  with  the  Court  Street  VA 
Mental  Health  Unit  in  Boston;  Dec.  14, 
1982.  He  was  awarded  his  M.D.  degree  from 
Boston  University  in  1963.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  J.  Carolyn,  483  Beacon  St.,  Suite 
#11,  c/o  D.  Lund,  Boston  021 16. 

Roy  Carl  Alverson  '57  Ph.D.,  Potomac, 
Md.,  senior  marketing  manager  for  physical 
sciences  in  the  Washington  office  of  SRI 
International,  a  nonprofit  research  organi- 
zation; May  29.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  During  World  War 
II,  he  was  a  ladio  operator  aboard  B-24 
bombers.  In  1959,  he  joined  what  was  then 
called  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  in 
Menio  Park,  Calif.,  and  was  transferred  to 
Washington  in  1975.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Marybelle,  9917  Bedfordshire  Ct., 
Potomac  20854,  and  two  children. 

William  Frederick  Gorton  '61,  War- 
wick, R.I.,  a  regional  sales  manager  for  the 
Perfect  Fit  Industries  in  New  York;  June  9. 
Previously,  he  was  a  buyer  for  the  former 
Outlet  Company  in  Providence.  Sm  vivors 
include  his  wife,  Janice  Kollet  Gorton  '61, 
327  Hillard  Ave.,  Warwick,  a  son,  a  daugh- 
ter, and  a  sister,  Arlene  E.  Gorton  '52. 

The  Rev.  Maxwell  Lee  Clough  '64, 
Pawtucket.  R.I.,  pastor  of  the  former  Cen- 
tral Falls  Congregational  Church  from  194f 
to  1978;  May  26.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Bangor  Theological  School  in  Maine  and  ol 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Ht 
was  also  an  associate  at  Park  Place  Congre- 
gational C:huich  and  the  Pawtucket  (R.I.) 
C^ongregational  Church  before  retiring,  ant' 
headed  the  hunger  task  force  for  the  con- 
ference center  of  the  United  Church  of 
C:hrisl.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Rita,  340 
Broadway,  Pawtucket  02860,  a  daughter, 
and  a  son. 
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Ivy  football  fans, 
fanatics,  pick  Penn 
in  ^AM's  straw  poll 

There  was  little  consensus  among 
thirteen  respondents  (out  of  several 
dozen  contacted)  to  the  BAM's  informal 
poll  to  predict  the  Ivy  League  football 
champion  lor  1985.  Penn  led  the  rat- 
ings with  h)ur  votes.  Brown  and  Yale 
each  got  two,  Dartmouth  and  Harvard 
each  had  one  true  believer,  and  three 
people  declined  to  make  predictions. 

Those  who  couldn't,  or  at  any  rate 
■itdn't.  reply  included  Yale  man  William 
F.  Bucklev,  )r.,  and  sportscaster  How- 
ard Cosell.  Vice  President  George  Bush 
;who  as  a  Yale  baseball  plaver  was  pho- 
:ographed  with  a  distinguished  visitor 
;o  New  Haven.  Babe  Ruth)  didn't  reply 
aersonallv,  but  we  received  a  note  on 
:risp  watermarked  stationery  with 
aised  lettering  and  an  impressive  re- 
urn  address;  "Office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Washington." 

The  note,  written  by  Mr.  Bush's 
ieputv  press  secretary,  Shirlev  Green, 
iaid,  "The  Vice  President  asked  me  to 
hank  vou  for  vour  letter  lequesting 
nim  to  comment  on  who  will  be  the 
1985  football  champion  ...  (T)he  vol- 
jme  of  correspondence  he  receives 
daily  makes  it  impossible  for  hiin  to 
respond  to  each  request).  He  did  ap- 
Dreciate  your  writing."  Perhaps  no  as- 
ute  politician  would  be  willing  to  risk 
lis  career  by  making  predictions  about 
he  topsy-turvy  world  of  Ivy  football. 

"Be  as  partisan  and  as  off-the-cuff 
as  you  like,"  urged  BAM  Editorial  As- 
sociate Peter  Mandel,  in  writing  to 
sports  experts  and  Ivy-affiliated  lumi- 
laries  around  the  country.  A  sampling 
)f  their  comments  follows: 

Frank  Deford,  senior  writer,  Sports 
llustrated  (Princeton  '61):  YALE.  "As 
"ar  as  I  know  N'ale  always  wins.  I  believe 
t  is  a  football  factory.  Anyway,  Prince- 
on  never  wins  so  I  lost  interest  several 
ears  ago." 

Rick  O'Brien,  sports  director, 
.VPRl-  r\'  12.  Piovidence  (URI  '74): 
HARVARD.  "The  (Harvard)  board  of 
rustees  will  vote  to  liquidate  one-half 
)f  one  percent  of  the  endowment,  gen- 
•rating  enough  money  to  purchase  the 
vy  League  football  championship,  the 
•JCAA,  the  World  Wide  Wrestling 
■ederation.  and  the  entire  subcontinent 
if  India." 

Dave  Gavitt,  commissioner.  Big 
'ast  Conference  (Dartmouth  '59): 
)ARTMOUTH.  "As  usual  they  have 
he  best,  brightest,  most  motivated  and 


most  spirited  players,  coaches,  student 
body,  faculty,  administration,  and 
alumni!" 

Jim  Garrett,  head  football  coach, 
Columbia:  PENN.  "They  have  been 
able  to  'recruit'  football  players  in  a 
luajor  college  fashion  more  than  any 
other  Ivy  League  college.  They  come 
closer  to  being  a  Division  lA  progiam 
than  any  Ivy  program.  Their  talent  will 
be  tops." 

Elmer  M.  Blistein  '42,  professor  of 
English  emeritus:  BROWN.  "Without 
hope — after  almost  sixty  years  of 
watching  Brown  football — I  still  live  on 
in  desire." 

Frank  Dolson,  sports  editor.  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Penn  '54):  PENN. 
"It  spends  more  money  on  its  football 
program  than  anybody  else  in  the 
league,  and  as  any  Wharton  School 
alunuius  knows,  spending  money  hand 
over  fist  is  the  Ivy  way  of  succeeding  in 
'amateur'  football." 

John  Hanlon,  retired  sports  col- 
umnist. Providence  Journal-Bulletin : 
BROWN.  "Then — in  an  astonishing 
and  precedent-shattering  turn — the  Ivy 
League  will  allow  Brown  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  play  in  the  annual  Rose 
Bowl  Game  on  January  1,  1986 — the 
70th  anniversary  of  the  game  in  which 
Brown  helped  start  it  all  in  1916." 

Bayley  Mason,  associate  dean,  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment, Harvard  University  (Harvard 
'51):  PENN.  "They  should  be  rewarded 
for  working  harder  and  with  less  suc- 
cess than  anyone  for  three  decades  to 
build  an  Ivy  dynasty." 

Jack  Newcombe  '48,  writer,  author 
oi  In  Search  of  Billy  Cole:  YALE.  "I  must 
go  with  the  gut  feeling  that  this  will  be  a 
banner  season  for  teams  with  a  'Y'  on 
their  helmets  whose  coaches  of  Roman 
ancestry  learned  their  football  at  Miami 
U.  It's  hard  to  see  how  Carmen  Cozza's 
Yale  Bulldogs  and  Bill  Narduzzi's  Pen- 
guins of  Youngstown  U.  can  miss." 

Dana  Cook  Grossman  '73,  associate 
editor,  Dartmouth  Alumni  Magazine:  No 
prediction.  "We  all  know  who  the  pow- 
erhouses are  and  the  doormats  are,  but 
on  any  given  Saturday,  any  game  could 
go  either  way.  Probably  the  real  winners 
are  the  fans  who  get  to  sit  around  on  a 
(usually)  lovely  fall  afternoon  without 
feeling  guilty  about  unraked  leaves." 

Robert  J.  Kane,  former  Cornell 
director  of  athletics  (1944-77),  past- 
president  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee (Cornell  '34):  Mr.  Kane  declined 
to  make  a  prediction,  but  instead  re- 
marked thoughtfully  on  "the  Ivy  way" 
of  running  football  programs — "the 
most  fitting  way  of  any  conducted  in 


U.S.  colleges."  He  did  have  criticisms, 
however.  One  example:  "The  ban  on 
spring  practice  induces  the  Ivy  League 
to  be  a  lecruiters'  league.  C^an  there  be 
anything  more  inconsistent — and  more 
ridiculous? " 

Finally,  Biown's  directoi  of  sports 
information,  Jean  Elliot,  provided  the 
results  of  the  Ivy  Sports  Information 
Directors'  pre-season  poll,  with  first- 
place  votes  in  parentheses: 

1)  Penn  (4)  10  points 

2)  Yale  (3)  13  points 

3)  Harvard  (1)  17  points 

4)  Blown  31  points 

5)  Dartmouth  33  points 

6)  Cornell  36  points 
6)  Princeton  36  points 
8)  Columbia                          48  points 

A.D.IP.M. 


Gk)od  Meetings. 
Guaranteed. 

If  you're  having  a  meeting  in  Provi- 
dence, we'll  guarantee  you  a  good  one. 

You'll  get  the  room  you  want.  Set  up 
the  way  you  want  it.  Exactly  on  time. 

Your  meals  will  be  served  on  time. 
Your  room  will  be  spruced  up  while 
you're  at  lunch  or  dinner.  And  your 
bill  will  be  ready  for  review  as  soon 
as  you're  ready  to  leave. 

What's  more,  if  something  isn't 
perfect,  you  won't  have  to  pay  for  it. 
For  instance,  if  a  coffee  break  is  two 
minutes  late,  the  coffee's  on  us.  Or  if 
a  meeting  room  isn't  ready  on  time, 
it's  free.  And  so  on. 

If  this  sounds  good  to  you,  call  us 
next  time  you're  planning  a  meeting. 
(401)421-0700. 

With  a  guarantee  like  ours,  you 
can't  lose. 


A  DUNFEY  HOTEt 
Kennedy  Plaza,  Providence,  RI  02903 
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Off  The  Wall 

The  world  is  a  large  place, 
beset  with  overwhelming 
problems.  The  familiar  lita- 
ny— of  famine,  apartheid, 
international  debt,  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war — imfolds  itself  as  so  much  back- 
ground static  as  we  move  through  our 
days  attempting  to  cope  with  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  modern  life.  The 
car  won't  start  one  morning,  the  check- 
ing account  has  undergone  vulcaniza- 
tion, deadlines  at  work  ebb  and  flow, 
the  doctor  is  requesting  one  more  lab 
test.  The  trick  is  to  find  meaning  in  the 
everyday  course  of  events  that  will  help 
make  sense  of  the  larger  picture. 

Consider,  then,  how  Thano  Chal- 
tas  '87  spent  his  summer.  While  other 
students  may  have  opted  for  a  quick  lap 
in  the  rat  race  before  returning  to  the 
sanctuary  of  another  year  at  Brown, 
Thano  stayed  on  campus.  Summer 
academia  swirled  slowly  around  him, 
but  he  was  oblivious  to  it  all.  Thano 
worked  in  the  cool,  quiet  baseinent  of 
Faunce  House,  plugging  away  at  a  small 
task  hour  after  hour.  Life  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1985  was,  for  Thano,  reduced 
to  one  small,  stainless  steel  sliver  of 
metal.  It  was  Thano  against  the  staple. 
Or  staples.  There  are  thousands  of 
them,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them, 
caking  the  bulletin  boards  in  the  base- 
ment of  Faunce.   Thano,  who  signed  up 
to  work  for  plant  operations  ior  the 
suiTimer,  volunteered  lo  rid  the  boards 
of  the  parasitic  metallic  pests. 

"I  had  been  working  to  help  clean 
out  the  Phi  Delt  house,"  Ihano  recalls 
today,  as  he  pulls  a  clump  of  staples  out 
with  a  jerking  motion  of  his  hand.  "Ted 
Croft  ['86]  tame  over  and  asked,  'Who 
wants  to  pull  out  staples?'  1  thought  it 
would  be  neat.  1  came  over  here  and 
began  working.  After  a  week,  I  looked 
at  my  progress  and  realized  it  would 
take  me  all  summer  to  clear  all  the 
boards  down  here." 

Thano's  discourse  is  punctuated  by 
the  tinkle  of  staples  hitting  the  tiles  of 
the  basement  floor.  "1  get  staples  in  my 
shoes,  in  my  hair,  and  when  1  do  my 
laundry  I  find  them  in  my  clothes. 
"I  don't  know  why  this  doesn't 


drive  me  crazy.  I  like  to  see  things  get 
done;  I'm  very  goal-oriented.  I  like 
working  on  my  own.  I  try  to  set  daily 
and  weekly  goals.  I  timed  myself — saw 
how  many  staples  I  pulled  out  in  one 
minute.  Then  I  multiplied  that  out  and 
figured  that  I  pull  out  40,000  staples  a 
week. 

"A  lot  of  people  walk  through  here 
and  chat  with  me.  I  hear  a  lot  of  the 
same  comments  over  and  over:  'Boy, 
that  must  be  the  worst  job  in  the  world.' 
Or,  'Boy,  I'd  love  to  have  that  job.'  1  get 
suggestions  as  to  what  size  magnet  I 
would  need  to  pull  all  these  staples  out 
at  one  time.  And  a  lot  of  people  feel 
they're  coming  in  here  with  expert 
advice.  'What  about  one  of  those  staple 
pullers?'  they  ask.  So  I  pull  out  all  my 
tools.  You've  got  your  regular  staple 
pullers,  the  claws;  you've  got  the  piong 
attachment  that  you  find  on  your  sta- 
pler; and  you've  got  pliers. 

"Now,  I  use  a  needle-nose  pliers.  I 
find  they  are  the  most  efficient.  I  have  a 
competition  with  myelf.  1  tan  often  pull 
out  six  staples  at  once — seven  is  my 
record.  It  depends  on  how  dense  the 
staples  are.  This  little  area,"  he  says, 
pointing  to  an  area  six  inches  square, 
"could  take  three  to  four  hours  to  clear, 
depending  on  how  thickly  the  staples 
are  piled  up." 

Although  he  has  earlier  admitted 
that  spending  up  to  eight  hours  a  day 
yanking  staples  doesn't  bother  him, 
Thano  says,  "When  you  get  this  busi- 
ness down  to  a  science,  you  know  you 
must  be  crazy.  You  think,  'God,  I  must 
be  the  best  staple  puller  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity. But  who  cares?'  I  often  wonder 
how  I'm  going  to  list  this  on  my  re- 
sume. Maybe  'metals  consullant.'  I've 
spent  a  lot  of  time  studying  metals 
malleability." 

A  religious  studies  toncentrator, 
Thano  believes  his  summer  of  staples 
has  been  "good  for  my  soul.  I  spend 
some  of  the  time  meditating  about  the 
nature  of  moral  choices.  I  used  to  listen 
to  music  while  I  did  this,  but  it  tost  me 


a  lot  in  Walkman  batteries." 

The  job  can  be  hazardous:  Thano 
wears  thick  gardening  gloves  to  protect 
his  hands.  Before  he  was  issued  the 
gloves,  his  hands  were  covered  with 
blisters  and  cuts.  Fortunately,  he  had  a 
tetanus  shot  at  the  beginning  of  the 
summer,  because  while  working  in  the 
Phi  Delt  house,  he  stepped  on  a  nail. 

"Exeuse  the  play  on  words,  but 
staples  have  become  such  a  staple  of  my 
life.  And  it's  not  that  staples  are  insig- 
nificant," he  hastily  adds.  "But  I  spend 
so  much  of  my  life  caressing  staples  that 
they  have  become  more  important. 

"I  have  a  nickname  now.  Everyone 
calls  me  Staples.  I  think  it's  neat  to  have 
a  nickname.  I  think  in  some  ways  I've 
become  a  cult  hero." 

Thano's  long  hot  summer  of  sta- 
ples has  drawn  to  a  close,  but  it's  obvi- 
ous he  learned  from  it.  "I'm  in  the  Jab- 
berwocks,  and  we  put  up  a  lot  of 
posters  over  the  year.  This  experience 
will  make  me  think  next  time  I'm  sta- 
pling posters  up.  And  I  know  I'll  take  it 
personally  when  I  see  someone  using 
six  staples  for  an  eight-andra-half-by- 
eleven-inch  piece  of  paper.  My  advice 
is:  Use  as  few  staples  as  possible.  You 
have  to  think  about  the  person  who  has 
to  spend  his  summer  pulling  those  sta- 
ples out." 

We  are  not  alone.  As  the  white 
noise  of  the  larger  issues  sometimes 
drowns  out  the  sound  of  human  har- 
mony, it's  good  to  remember  this. 

Even  the  lowly  staple  can  be  the 
source  of  inspiration.  A-W. 


Thank  you 


We  have  asked  and  we  have  received. 

We  asked  our  readers  to  voluntarily  "subscribe" 

to  the  Brown  Alumni  Monthly,  and  you  did. 

You  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  publish  additional 

pages  and  use  more  color  photography. 

In  short,  thanks  to  your  support  the 

BAM  was  again  selected  as  one  of  the 

nation's  best  alumni  magazines. 

We'd  like  simply  to  thank  you.  No  strings  attached. 

The  Editors 


